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TI E Dialogues of Plato are ſuch rare and ad- 
mirable pieces of compoſition, that it is alike im- 
poſſible to explain the beauty of their conſtruction 
to ſuch as are ignorant of the Greek tongue, or 
tranſlate them into any other language without at 
leaſt frequently loſing ſomething of their native 
elegance and grace. Plato's ſtyle indeed has been 
juſtly celebrated in the warmeſt terms by the lite- 
rati of every age. Ariſtotle, from conſidering its 
animated, vehement, and luminous nature, places 
it as a medium between poetry and proſe; and 
Ammianus, from regarding as we may ſuppoſe its 
elevation and majeſty, aſſerts, that if Jupiter were 
to ſpeak in the Attic tongue, he would uſe tlie 
diction of Plato. But his language principally de- 
mands our admiration, when we attend to the ab- 
ſtruſe meaning of his ſentences in conjunction with 
the beauty of their compoſition. For then we ſhall 
find that Plato poſſeſſed the happy art of uniting 
the bloſſoms of elocution with the utmoſt gravity 
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of ſentiment; the preciſion of demonſtration with 
the marvellous of myſtic fables; the venerable and 
ſimple dignity of ſcientific dialectic with the en- 
chanting graces of poetical imagery ; and in ſhort, 
that he every where mingles rhetorical ornament 
with the moſt aſtoniſhing profundity of con- 
ception. Such indeed is the unparalleled excel- 
lence of Plato's compoſition, that notwithſtanding 
all the artifice of the ſtyle, almoſt every word has a 
peculiar ſignification, and contains ſome latent phi- 
loſophical truth; ſo that at the ſame time it both 
gives elegance to the ſtructure, and becomes neceſ- 
fary to the full meaning of the ſentence with which 
it is connected. He who deſires to be convinced 
of the truth of this obſervation, need only conſult 
any one of the invaluable commentaries of the lat- 


ter Platoniſts on Plato's dialogues ; and if he has a 
% 


genius for ſuch ſpeculations, he will perceive with 
aſtoniſhment that Plato is as cloſe in his reaſoning, 
as {k1}ful in vulgar dialectic, and as prolific in his 
conceptions, as the Stagirite himſelf; at the ſame 
time that his language is incomparably more mag- 
nificent, and his doctrine in ſome particulars infi- 
nitely more ſublime, 

Thus much I thought it neceſſary to premiſe, 
as an apology for the literal exactneſs of the follow- 
ing tranſlations. Had I indeed been anxious to 
gratify the falſe taſte of the moderns with reſpect to 
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compoſition, I ſhould doubtleſs have attended leſs 
to the preciſe meaning of the original, have omitted 
almoſt all connective particles, have divided long 
periods into a number of ſhort ones, and branched 
out the ſtrong, deep, and rapid river of Plato's lan- 
guage, into ſmooth-gliding, ſhallow, and feeble 
ſtreams. But as the preſent volume was compoſed 
with an eye to the commentaries of the latter Pla- 
toniſts, and with the hope of obtaining the appro- 
bation of more equitable poſterity, and benefiting 
men of elevated ſouls, I have endeavoured not to loſe 
a word of the original; and yet at the ſame time 
have attempted to give the tranſlation as much ele- 
gance as ſuch verbal accuracy can be ſuppoſed ca- 
pable of admitting. How well J have ſucceeded, 
cannot I fear be juſtly determined by any writer of 
the preſent period. For as unfortunately there does 
not appear to be any living author beſides myſelf 
who has made the acquiſition of the Platonic phi- 
loſophy the great buſineſs of his life, without re— 
oarding the honours of the multitude, or paying 
the ſmalleſt attention to the accumulation of 
wealth ;—as this is the cafe, who of the preſent day 
can equitably decide the merit of the enſuing work ? 
Surely no one can be ſo ignorant, as to think that 
a bare knowledge of the Greek tongue, ſuch as 1s 
acquired at univerſities, can be a ſufficient qualifi- 
cation for appreciating his labours who has ſtudied 
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the Greek philoſophy “, or for paſſing judgment on 
a tranſlation from a ſpecies of Greek ſo different 
from that which 1s generally known. Philoſophy 
indeed in any language mult vindicate to itſelf a 
number of peculiar terms; but this is ſo remark - 
ably the cafe with the philoſophy of Plato in the 
original, that he who ſhould attempt to tranſlate any 
one of his dialogues without underſtanding his ſe- 


* 'To convince the reader that I have at leaſt heen in earneſt 
in my purſuit of the Flatonic philoſophy, I think it neceſſary to 
inform him that I have in my poſſeſſion the following Platonic 
manuſcripts ; The ſeven books of Proclus on the Parmenides 
The Scholia of Olympiodorus on the Phædo, and large extracts 
from his Scholia on the Gorgias—The Commentary of Proclus 
on the firſt Alcibiades, and his Schoha on the Cratylus ; for 
which laſt I am indebted to the Kindneſs of a gentleman, with 
whom TI am perfectly unae guainted, and whoſe liberality I have 
mentioned in the additional notes to the tollowing tranſlation of 
the Cratylus, not in ſuch terms indeed as it deſerves, yet in ſuch 
as the warmeſt gratitude could inſpire. All theſe manuſcripts 
are copies taken with my own hand; and ſome of them I have 
read through twice, and the reſt once. I have likewiſe read 
through Proclus on the T'imæus thrice; and on Plato's Theology 
five times at leaf, And ſurely after all this I may be ſuppoſed, 
without any vanity, to know more of Platoniſm than thoſe men 
who never conſult ſach authors, but to gratiſy an indolent curi- 
olity, to find out ſome new pliraſe, or to exerciſe their critical 
2cumen in verbal emendation. I omit mentioning other Platonic 
authors which I have diligently ſtudied, becauſe theſe are the. 


moſt voluminous, the moſt difficult, and the leaſt generally 
known, 


cret 
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cret doctrine, would produce nothing but a heap 
of abſurdities, would only abuſe the credulity of 
the ſimple reader, and would himſelf in the end 
ſink into filent contempt. Let the reader, if he has 
any knowledge of Platoniſm, compare the follow- 
ing verſion of the Phædo with that of Dacier; and 
then, from the difference in point of meaning be- 
tween the two, let him either ſubſcribe to the truth 
of my aſſertion, or prove that my tranſlation is 
falſe. 

I take this, opportunity therefore of publicly 
declaring, that during the courſe of my tranſlating 
all the remaining dialogues of Plato, which have 
not been attempted by Mr. Sydenham, I ſhall pay 
no attention whatever to the criticiſms of any 
writer who has not legitimately ſtudied the philo- 
ſophy of Plato, unleſs it ſhall appear that his criti- 
ciſms are not only dictated by ignorance, but are 
the reſult of malevolent defign. For in this caſe, 
merely from regard to the philoſophy which I am 
ſo anxious to propagate, and not from any reſent- 
ment for the perſonal injuries which I may ſuſtain, 
I ſhall not fail to expole the infamy ef ſuch con- 
duct with all the ability I am capable of exerting. 

But here it is neceflary to obſerve, that by a le- 
gitimate ſtudent of the Platonic philoſophy, I mean 
one who both from nature and education 1s pro- 
perly qualified for ſuch an arduous undertaking. 
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That is, one who poſſeſſes a naturally good diſpo- 


ſition; is ſagacious and acute, and is inflamed with 


an ardent deſire for the acquiſition of wiſdom and 
truth; who from his childhood has been well in- 
ſtructed in the mathematical diſciplines; has dili- 
gently ſtudied the whole or at leaſt the greater part 
of Ariſtotle's works, as a preparative for the more 
profound ſpeculations of Plato; and who, after 


this gradual and ſcientific progreſſion, has for many 


vears with unabated ardour {trenuouſly laboured 
through the works of Plato and his diſciples ; who, 
beſides this, has ſpent whole days, and frequently 
the greater part of the night, in profound medi- 
tation; and, like one triumphantly failing over a 
raging ſea, or ſkilfully piercing through an army of 
foes, has ſucceſsfully encountered an hoſtile multi- 


tude of doubts;—in ſhort, who has never conſi- 


dered wi/zom as a thing of triiling eſtimation and 


eaſy acceſs, but as that for which every thing is to 


be endured, and for which every thing is to be ſa- 
crificed ; which cannot be obtained without tlie 
molt generous and ſevere endurance, and whoſe in- 


trinſic worth ſurpaſſes all corporeal good, far more 


than the ocean the fleeting bubble which floats on 
its ſurface. To the judgment of ſuch a character 
as this I cheerfully and joyfully ſubmit my paſt, 
preſent, and future productions. The cenſure of 


ſuch a one I ſhould reverence; his approbation, 
ſhould 
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ſhould I be fortunate enough to obtain it, I ſhall 
receive with tranſport; and his friendſhip would 

be a felicity which language 1s unable to deſcribe. 
As an apology for the boldneſs with which I have 
cenſured certain modern opinions, it may be ſuffi- 
cient to obſerve, that to reprobate fooliſh and im- 
pious notions when there is nothing perſonal in the 
cenſure, is certainly the duty of every honeſt and 
iberal mind. Indeed ſuch a conduct can never be 
objected to by any, but either thoſe who embrace 
ſuch opinions and are fecretly conſcious of their 
baſenels, or thoſe who cannot rationally defend their 
belief; or, laſtly, thoſe whoſe ſouls, as Plato beau- 
utplly obſerves, are cruſbed and braiſed by ſervile 
employments. I have always indeed found that 
men of this laſt deſcription are particularly averſe 
to the honeity of attacking tenets which are gene- 
rally received; and this for a very natural reaſon— 
the danger of ſuffering by ſuch a conduct in their 
worldiy concerns. For with theſe, ſo powerful 
is the influence of -corporeal good, which they 
fochngly cail their deareſt intereſt, that rather than 
diminiſh the wealth which they are yearly amaſſing, 
they would leave the man of whom they ridicu- 
louſly call themtelves the friends to periſh through 
extremity of want. It is however no uncommon 
thing at preſent, to find men with ſuch degraded 
louls deciding on the moſt abſtruſe ſubje&s, with 
much 


lf 
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much greater confidence than the profoundeſt phi- 
loſopher of antiquity ever employed on ſuch an oc- 
caſion. But the abſurdity and arrogance of this 
conduct may be eaſily pardoged, when we confider 
that ſuch men are perfectly ignorant that magnifi- 
cence of thought and a contempt of wealth are eſſen- 
tial characteriſtics of the philoſophic genius; that to 
toll in the fame dull round from year to year, 
merely to acquire a tortune, can be borne by none 
but faves; and that the interrogation of the poet in 
the following lines is no lets pertinent, than the an- 
{wer which they contain is indiſputably true: 

What can ennoble ſots, or $L4ves, or cowards ? 

Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards. 

I only add, that as the preſent volume was prin- 

cipaliy deſigned for the mere Engliſh reader, I have 
not filled my pages with verbal criticiſms * ; 


* From ſome emendations which I have given in the Intro- 
duction to the Parmenides of a part of the Excerpta from Da- 
maſcius Tis #exo, by Wolſius, the reader may fee the ignorance 
of verbal critics, as to philoſophical matters at leaſt, fully diſ- 
Sayed. For Wolfius ranks high in this mgff 2rifling profeſſion, 
and had I doubt not arrived at that moſt enviable degree of per- 
fection in a knowledge of the Greek tongue, by which a man 
Inds that he can do nothing <vithyut accents, and that Homer ts prin- 
cipally to be read with a view to the quantity of his ſllables! And 
yet, notwithſtanding all this, there are many groſs verbal miſ- 
akes in his edition of theſe Excerpta, ſome of which I have no- 
ticed ; and the extreme erroneouſneſs of the pointing ſurpaſſes 
any thing that I have ever met with 1n print, 
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though in the courſe of the tranſlations I frequently 
found a neceſſity of differing from Ficinus, and 
might have diſplayed a variety of readings from the 
MS. commentary of Proclus on the Parmenides. 
But as I profeſs myſelf a lover of things, and not 
words, my attention has been wholly directed to 
the profunduy of Plato's conceptions, and not to 
pedantic emendations of his text; my efforts have 
been exerted to diſſeminate real wiſdom, and not 
to amuſe the inanities of folly ; and my hopes of 
approbation reft on the judgment of the thinking 
and liberal few, and not on the criticiſms of the ſu- 
perficial emendator, who 1s fo much in the habit of 
ſubſtituting one word for another, that at laſt he 
thinks a frenge error has crept into the book of 


knowledge, and that in every page of it we ſbould 
read words inſtead of things *. 


+ Sic Critiei ferè omues, ſed mal, 
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ON THE RECTITUDE OF NAMES. 
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Tun enſuing dialogue, which diſputes whether names 
have been aſſigned to things irom nature or poſition, and 
whether ſome at leaſt are not derived from a more divine 
origin than that of human invention, has been highly cen- 
ſured by modern critics for its etymologies, which they 
have with great ſagacity diſcovered to be for the moſt part 
falſe. 'The extreme ignorance indeed of theſe verbaliſts, 
with reſpect to all real knowledge, I have elſewhere fre- 
quently expoſed ; but their criticiſms on the preſent dia- 
logue diſplay this predominant feature of their character 
in a manner ſo conſpicuous, that it cannot fail of ſtriking 
the moſt illiterate, and producing contempt in the molt 
phlegmatic obſerver. For, in the firſt place, the intention 
of Plato in this diſputation is to inveſtigate names philoſo- 
phically, and not grammatically ; and this was obvious to 
the philologilt Selden, as may be ſeen in his treatiſe on the 
Syrian gods :—and in the next place, Plato mingles in his 
inveſtigation the ſerious with the jocoſe : ſo that in the 
| firſt part of the dialogue, when he inveſtigates the names 
of the gods, he is perfectly in earneſt, as is highly proper 
on ſuch an occaſion; and in the middle part he facetiouſſy 
ridicules the followers of Heraclitus, who conſidered all 
things as perpetually flowing, without admitting any pe- 
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riods of repoſe. Hence, in order to explode this opinion, 
which is erroneous in the extreme, when extended to intel- 
Jigible as well as ſenſible natures, he proves that by an 
abuſe of etymologies, all names may be ſhewn to have been 
eſtabliſhed, as belonging to things borne along, flowing, 
and in continual generation. The truth of this account 
| will be evident to every ingenuous mind, from barely read- 
# ing the dialogue with attention; but is not even ſuſpected 
if by the verbal critic *, who as uſual dogmatically decides on 
| writings, which he is fo far from having ſtudied, that he 
has not even read them like a rational being ; but, totally 
1 neglecting the deſign and ſenſe of the author, has confined 
v himſelf ſolely to the purſuit of new words and phraſes, 
| | different readings, and omiſſions of accent ! Such as theſe 
| however are the men who are ignorantly called men of 
learning, who are celebrated as prodigies of genius, who 

form the litcrary taſte of the preſent generation; and who, 

like Homer's mice, impiouſly ibble the veil of Wiſdom, 

b | and would willingly deſtroy the work of her celeſtial 
N hands! 
| With reſpect to the ſubject matter of this logical dia- 
F logue, which is the invention and as it were generation 
of names, it is neceſſary to obſcrve, that there were two 


opinions of the ancients on this particular; one of Hera- 
clitus and his followers, among whom Cratylus held a con- 
ſiderable rank; the other 0i certain Parmenidzans, among 
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* How contemptible Daniel Heinſius conſidered men of this 
defcription, the following paſſage abundantly evinces : * Nam 
quod hie et ibi de ſyllabæ alicujus tempore nugantur Gramma- 
tivi, quis hoc invidebit Illis? qui hac ſorte nati ſunt, ut literas 
renentur, ficut mendici 41 ſole pedunculcs ſuos.“ Prolegom. in 
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whom Hermogenes was no ignoble advocate. Of the for- 
mer of theſe, Cratylus, it is reported that Plato was an au- 
ditor; and he is ſaid to have been under the tuition of the 
latter in theological concerns. And the Heraclitics in- 
deed aflerted that names conſiſt from nature alone, and 
that the conſent of men contributed nothing to their 
formation or invention. But the Parmenidzans affirmed, 
that names were not the productions of nature, but re- 
ceived their conformation from the arbitrary deciſion of 
men, by whom they were aſſigned and impoſed upon 
things. The more early Academics or diſciples of Plato 
embraced the opinion of the Heraclitics; and the more 
early Peripateties that of Hermogenes : while in the mean 
time each ſect endeavoured to bring over its leader to the 
doctrine which it embraced; though, as we ſhall now 
ſhew from Ammonius *, the ſentiments of Plato and Ariſ- 
totle on this ſubje& differed only in words, and not in 
reality. 

In order therefore to be convinced of this, it is neceſſary 
to obſerve, that the dogma of thoſe who conſidered names 
as conſiſting from nature, and not from the will of men, 
received a two-fold diſtribution. Hence one part, as the 
Heraclitics, were of opinion that names were natural, be- 
cauſe they are the productions and works of nature. For 
(ſay they) proper and peculiar names are prepared and aſ- 
ſigned from the nature of things, no otherwiſe than proper 
or ſecret ſenſes are attributed from the ſame cauſe to every 
thing. For that which is viſible is judged to be different 
from that which is tangible, becauſe it is perceived by a 
different ſenſe. But names are ſimilar to natural reſem- 
blances; i. e. to ſuch as are beheld in mirrors or in water, 


* In Ariſtot. de Interpretatione. 
& ..-* and 
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and not to ſuch as are the productions of art. And indeed 


thoſe are ro be conſidered as denominating things, who 
produce true and ſolid names of this kind : but thoſe who 
act in a different manner, do not properly denominate, but 
only emit a ſound or voice. But it is the buſineſs of a pru- 
dent, learned, and truly philoſophic man, always to inveſti- 
gate names, which are peculiarly conſtituted and aſſigned 
to each particular from the nature of things; juſt as it is 
the province of one who poſſeſſes an acute fight, to know 


and judge rightly the proper ſimilitudes of every viſible 
object. | 

But the other claſs of thoſe who defended this opinion, 
aſſerted that names conſiſted from nature, becauſe they 
correſponded to the nature of the denominated particulars. 
For (ſay they) names ought to be illuſtrious and ſignificant, 
that they may expreſs things with perſpicuity and preci- 
fon. As if (for inſtance) any one ſhould be born with a 
diſpoſition admirably adapted to imperial command, ſuch 
2 one may with great propriety be called Ageſilaus or Ar- 
chidamus. And that on this account fuch names are na- 
tural, becauſe they ſignificantly accord with the things 
which ſuch names imply. For the perſon juſt adduced 


may be elegantly called Archidamus, becauſe he is able to 


rule over the people; and Ageſilaus, becauſe he is the leader 
of the people. They add beſides, that names are indeed 
ſimilar to images; but ro thoſe only which do not confiſt 
from nature, but which are the offspring of human art, 
ſuch as pictures and ſtatues, in which we evidently per- 
ceive that various ſimilitudes of reſemblances correſpond to 


the various exemplars of things; and that theſe render more, 


but thoſe leſs expreſs efligics of things, according as the 
{ill of the artificer by employing the dexterity of art is able 
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to faſhion them in a moreorleſsconvenient manner. But the 
truth of this (ſay they) may be clearly evinced from hence, 
that we often inveſtigate the natures of things by an ana- 
lyſis of names; and, after a proceſs of this kind, demon- 
ſtrate that names are aſſigned adapted to the things which 
they expreſs. 

In like manner, the dogma of thoſe who aſcribed names 
to the conſent of men received a twofold diviſion. And 
one part indeed defended ſuch a poſition of names, as the 
Parmenidzan Hermogenes in the preſent dialogue, dg. 
that names might be formed according to every one's arbi- 
trary determination, though this ſhould take place without 
any rational cauſe : ſo that if a man ſhould call any thing 
by juſt whatever name he pleaſed, the name in this cafe 
would be proper, and accommodated to the thing deno- 
minated. But the other part, ſuch as the more ancient 
Peripatetics, aſſerted that names ought not to be formed 
and aſſigned by men raſhly, according to the opinion of 
Hermogenes, but with deliberation and deſign. And that 
the artificer of names ought to be a perſon endued with 
univerfal ſcience, in order that he may be able to fabricate 
proper and becoming names for all the variety of things. 
Hence they aſſert that names conſiſt from the determi- 
nations of men, and not from nature, becauſe they are the 
inventions of the reaſoning ſoul, and are properly accom- 
modated from hence to things themſelves. For thoſe an- 
cient founders of names did not raſhly and without deſign 
denominate marſhes of the female genus, but rivers of the 
male (not to mention the various tribes of animals), but 
they characterized the former by the ſeminine genus, be- 
cauſe like the ſoul they are certain receptacles; and called 
the latter by a maſculine appellation,on account of their en- 
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tering into and mingling themſelves with the former. In like 
manner they aſſigned the maſculine genus to intellect, and 
marked ſoul with a feminine appellation ; becauſe intellect 
diffuſes its light upon ſoul, which, in conſequence of receiv- 
ing it from thence in her inmoſt penetralia, is moſt 
truly ſaid to be filled and illuminated by intellect. They 
likewiſe very properly employed an equal analogy in the 
ſun and moon, on account of the abundant emanation of 
light from the former, and the reception of the prolific rays 
by the latter. But with reſpect to the neuter and common 
genus, as they judged that theſe were conſtituted and 
compoled from the mixture or feparation of the maſculine 
and feminine genus, hence they ſignificantly aſſigned them 
to certain things in a congruous proportion of nature. 
Hence it appears that Ariſtotle and the Peripatetics dif- 
fer only in words from Plato and the Academics: ſince 
the latter aſſert that names conſiſt from nature, becauſe - 
they ſignify particulars in a manner accommodated to the 
nature of things; but the former contend that names are 
the offspring of human invention, becauſe they have been 
ſagaciouſly aſſigned by a moſt ſkilful architect as it were 
of ſpeaking, and this according to the exigency of nature. 
But the preſent dialogue ſufficiently proves that this is a 
true interpretation of Plato's opinion on this intereſting 
ſubject; ſince Socrates here eſtabliſhes himſelf as a me- 
dium between Hermogenes and Cratylus, and remarkably 
reprehends each by a multitude of very conclufive reafons. 
For he plainly demonſtrates that names cannot alone con- 
fiſt from the arbitrary determination of men, as Hermo- 
genes ſeemed to aſſert, on account of the univerſal genera 
of things, and immutable and eternal natures to which a 
fable and right reaſon of names may be well aſcribed, 


both 
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both becauſe they are perpetual and conſtant, and known 
to all men from the beginning, and becauſe they are al- 
lotted a nature definite and immovable. And again, he 
ſhews that neither can names conſiſt from nature in the 
manner which the Heraclitics endeavour to ſupport, on 
account of the gliding and fluxible nature of individuals, 
to which names can neither be conveniently aſſigned nor 
well adapted for any conſiderable period of time. 

But that the reader may ſee the progreſſion of names 
from their ſources which are the gods, let him attend to 
the following beautiful paſſage from Proclus on the Theo- 
logy of Plato *. The firſt, moſt principal, and truly 
divine names muſt be conſidered as eſtabliſhed in the gods 
themſelves. But thoſe of the ſecond order, and which are 
the reſemblances of theſe, ſubſiſting in an intellectual 
manner, muſt be ſaid to be of a dæmoniacal condition. 
And thoſe in the third rank, emanating indeed from truth, 
but fathioned logically, and receiving the laſt repreſentation 
of divine concerns, make their appearance from ſcientific 
men, who at one time energize according to a divine 
afflatus, and at another time intellectually, generating 
images in motion of the inward ſpectacles of their ſouls. 
For as the demiurgic intellect eſtabliſhes about matter re- 
preſentations of the firſt forms ſubſiſting in his eſſence, 
temporal reſemblances of things eternal, diviſible of ſuch 
as are indivilible, and produces as it were ſhadowy images 
of true beings; in the ſame manner, as it appears to me, 
the ſcience which we poſſeſs, faſhioning an intellectual 
production, fabricates reſemblances both of other things 
and of the gods themſelves. Hence it aſſimilates through 
compoſition that which in the gods is incompoſite; that 

* Lib. i. cap. 29. 
which 
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which is ſimple in them through variety, and that which 
is united through multitude. And thus ſorming names 
it manifeſts images of divine concerns, according to their 
laſt ſubſiſtence : for it generates each name as if it was a 
ſtatue of the gods. And as the Theurgic art through 
certain fymbols calls forth the unenvying goodneſs of the 
gods, into an illumination of the artificial ſtatues; in the 
ſame manner, the intellectual ſcience of divine concerns, 
through compoſitions and diviſions of ſounds, exhibits the 
occult eſſence of the gods. With great propriety there- 
fore does Socrates in the Philebus aſſert t he proceeds 
with the greateſt dread in that which reſpefts the names of the 
gods, on account of the caution which fhould be employed in their 
inveſtigation. For it is neceſſary to venerate the laſt re- 
ſounding echoes as it were of the gods; and in conſe— 
quence of this reverence to eſtabliſh them in their firit 
exemplars *.” 


Thus 
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orders of names, as well as of cognitions; and ſome of theſe are 

called divine, through which ſubordinate gods denominate ſuch 


as are prior to them: but others are angelic, through which 


angels denominate themſelves and the gods; and others are dæ- 
monlacal, and others again human. And ſome are eflable by us, 
but 
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Thus far the truly divine Proclus; from which admi- 
rable paſſage the Platonic reader will find all his doubts on 
this intricate ſubject fully ſolved, if he only beſtows on it 
that attention which it ſo well deſerves. 1 only add, that 
every ingenuous mind may be convinced from the ety- 
mologies of divine names in this dialogue, that the latter 
Platoniſts were not perverters of their maſter's theology, 
as is ignorantly aſſerted by verbal critics and modern theo- 
logiſts. This indeed will be ſo apparent from the enfuing 
notes, that no greater proof can be deſired of the dreadful 
mental darkneſs in which ſuch men are involved, notwith- 
ſtanding the great acumen of the former, and the much- 
boaſted but delive light of the latter. 


but others arc ineffable, And univerſally as the Cratylus informs 
us, and prior to this the divine tradition (i. e. the Zoroaſtrian 
oracles), there is a difference in nomination as well as in know- 


ledge.“ 
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Her. Art you willing, then, that we ſhould com- 
municate this diſcourſe to Socrates ? 

Cxar. If you think proper. 

HRM. Cratylus here, Socrates, ſays, that there is a rec- 
titude of name naturally ſubſiſting in every thing; and 
that this is not a name which certain perſons pronounce 
from cuſtom, while they articulate a portion of their 
voice; but that there is a certain rectitude of names, 
which is naturally the ſame both among Greeks and Bar- 
barians. I aſk him, therefore, whether Cratylus is his 
true name, or not. He confeſſes it is. I then enquire 
of him, what is the appellation belonging to Socrates ? 
He replies, Socrates. In all other particulars, theretore, 
I ſay, is not that the name by which we call each? Yet, 
ſays he, your name is not Hermogenes, though all men 
ſhould agree in calling you ſo. And upon my eagerly 
deſiring to know the meaning of what he ſays, he does 
not declare any thing, but uſes diſſimulation towards me, 
feigning as if he was thinking about ſomething on this 
ſubject, which if he ſhould be willing to relate clearly, he 
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would oblige me to agree with him in opinion, and to ſay 
the ſame as he does. If, therefore, you can by any means 
conjecture this oracle of Cratylus, I ſhall very gladly hear 
you; or rather, if it is agreeable to you, I ſhould much 
more gladly hear your opinion concerning the rectitude of 
names. 

Soc. O Hermogenes, ſon of Hipponicus, according to 
the ancient proverb, beautiful things are difficult to be un- 
derſtood ; and tlic diſcipline refpeQting names is no ſmall 
affair. If, therefore, I had heard that demonſtration of 
Prodicus, valued at fifty drachmas, which inſtructed the 
hearer in this very particular, as he himſelf ſays, nothing 
would hinder but that you might immediately know the 
truth, reſpecting the rectitude of names: but I never 
have heard it; and am acquainted with nothing more than 
the circumſtance about the drachmas. Hence I am unac- 
quainted with the truth reſpecting theſe particulars ; but 
am nevertheleſs prepared to inveſtigate this affair, along 
with you and Cratylus. But as to his telling you, that 
your name is not in reality Hermogenes, I ſuſpect that in 
this he derides you: for he thinks, perhaps, that you are 
coretous of wealth, and, at the ſame time, have not ob- 
tained your defire. But, as I jult now laid, che knowledge 
of theſe matters is dilficuit. However, placing the argu- 
ments in common, it is proper to couſider, whether the 
truth is on your ſide, or on that of Cratylus. 

HrtrM, But indeed, Socrates, though I have frequently 
diſputed with Cratylus and many others, yet I cannot.per- 
ſuade mylelf, that there is any other rectitude of nomi- 
nation, than what cuſtom and mutual conſent have eſta-, 
bliſhcd. For to me it appears, that the name which any 


one aſhgns to a thing, is a proper name; and that, if he 
ſhould 
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ſhould even change it for another, this name will be no 
leſs right than the firſt; juſt as we are accuſtomed to 
change the names of our ſervants. For I am of opinion, 
that no name is naturally inherent in any thing, but ſub- 
ſiſts only from the law and habit of thoſe by whom it is 
inſtituted and called. But, if the caſe is otherwiſe, I am 
prepared both to learn and hear, not only from Cratylus, 
but from any other perſon whatever. 

Soc. Perhaps, Herraogenes, you ſay ſomething to the 
purpoſe. Let us conſider therefore. Is that by which 
any one calls any thing, the name of that thing ? 

HRM. To me it appears ſo. 

Soc. And this, whether a private perſon calls it, or a 
City ? 

HER. I think ſo. 

Soc. What, then, if I ſhould call any thing in ſuch a 
manner, as to denominate that an horſe which we now 
call a man, and that a man which we now call a horle ; 
would not the name man remain the ſame publicly, but 
the name horſe privately ; and again, privately the name 
man, and publicly the name horſe ? Would you not ſpeak 
in this manner ? 

HERMu. It appears ſo to me. 

Soc. Tell me, then, do you call it any thing, to ſpeak 
true and falſe ? 

HER. I do. 

Soc. Therefore, one thing wil be a true diſcourſe, but 
another a falſe one. Will it not? 

HeRM. Entirely ſo. 

Soc. Will not that diſcourſe then, which Weste of 
things as they are, be a true diſcourſe; but that which 
ſpeaks of them different from what they are, a falſe one ? 
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HER. Certainly. 

Soc. Is not this, therefore, to ſpeak of things which 
are, and which are not, by diſcourſe ? 

HER. Entirely ſo. 

Soc. But, with reſpect to a diſcourſe which is true, is 
the whole true, but the parts of it not true ? 

HRM. The parts, alſo, are no otherwiſe than true. 

Soc. But whether are the large parts truc, and the 
ſmall ones not ? or, are all the parts true ? 

HerM. 1 think that all the parts are true. 

Soc. Is there any part of what you ſay, ſmaller than a 
name ? by 

HERMu. There is not. But this is the ſmalleſt of all. 

Soc. And does not this name belong to a true diſcourſe * 

HrerM, Certainly. | 

Soc. And this, you ſay, is true. 

Herw. I do. 

Soc. But is not the part of a falſe diſcourſe, falſe? 

Hera. I lay it is. 

Soc. It is permitted us, therefore, to call a name true 
and falfe, ſince we can call a difcourte ſo. 

Hexm. How ſhould it not be fo ? 

Soc. Is that therefore, which each perſon ſays the name 
of a thing 1s, the name of that thing ? 

HRM. Certainly. 

Soc. Will there be as many names belonging to a thing, 
as any perſon aſhgns it; and at that time when he aſſigns 
them? 

Hiram, I have no other rectitude of name, Socrates, 
than this; that I may call a thing by one name, which ! 
aſſign to it, and you by another, which you think proper 
to attribute to it. And after this manner, I ſee that in 
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cities, the ſame things are aſſigned proper names, both 
among the Greeks with other Greeks, and among the 
Greeks with the Barbarians. 

Soc. Let us ſee, Hermogenes, whether things appear to 
you to ſubſiſt in ſuch a manner, with reſpect to the pecu- 
liar eflence of each, as they did to Protagoras, who ſaid 
that man was the meaſure of all things; ſo that things are, 
with reſpect to me, ſuch as they appear to me; and that 
they are ſuch to you, as they appear to you : or do ſome 
of theſe appear to you to poſſeſs a certain ſtability of 
eſſence ? | 

HErM. Sometimes, Socrates, through doubting, I have 
been led to this, which Protagoras aſſerts; but yet this 
does not perfectly appear to me to be the caſe. 

Soc. But what, was you never led to conclude that 
there is no ſuch thing as a man perfectly evil? 

Herm, Never, by Jupiter! But I have often been diſ- 
poſed to think, that there are ſome men profoundly 
wicked, and that the number of theſe is great. 

Soc. But have you never yet ſeen men perfectly good ? 

Hrrm. Very few, indeed. \ 

Soc. You have ſeen ſuch then? 

HER. I have. 

Soc. How, then, do you eſtabliſh this ? Is it thus: That 
thoſe who are completely good, are completely prudent ; 
and that the completely bad, are completely imprudent ? 

Hera. It appears ſo to me. 

Soc. If, therefore, Protagoras ſpeaks the truth, and this 
is the truth itſelf, for every thing to be ſuch as it appears 


to eyery one, can ſome of us be prudent, and ſome of us 
imprudent? 


Hrku. By no means. | 
B 3 Soc. 
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Soc. And this, as I think, appears perfectly evident to 
you, that, ſince there is ſuch a thing as prudence and im- 
prudence, Protagoras does not entirely ſpeak the truth 
for one perſon will not in reality be more prudent than 
another, if that which appears to every one, is to every 
one true. 

HERM. It is ſo. 

Soc. But neither do I think you will agree with Euthy- 
demus, that all things ſubſiſt together with all, in a ſimilar 
manner, and always; for thus ſome things would not be 
good, and others evil, if virtue and vice were always, and 
in a ſimilar manner, inherent in all things. 

HeRM. You ſpeak the truth. 

Soc. If, therefore, neither all things ſubſiſt together 
ſimilarly and always with all things, nor each thing is 
what it appears to each perſon, it is evident that there are 
certain things which poſſeſs a ſtability of eſſence, and this 
not from us, nor in conſequence of being drawn upwards 
and downwards by us, through the power of imagination, 
but which ſubſiſt from themſelves, according to the eſ- 
ſence which naturally belongs to them. 

Herm. This appears to me, Socrates, to be the caſe. 

Soc. Will, therefore, the things themſelves naturally 
ſubſiſt in this manner, but their actions not ſo? or, are 


their actions, in like manner, one certain ſpecies of 


things? 

HRu. They are perfectly ſo. 

Soc. Actions therefore, alſo, are performed according 
to the nature which they poſſeſs, and not according to our 
opinion. As for inſtance, if we ſhould attempt to cut any 
thing, ſhall we ſay that each particular can be divided juſt 
25 we pleaſe, and with what we pleaſe ? or rather, ſhall 

we 
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we not ſay, that if we deſire to cut any thing according to 
its natural capacity of receiving ſection, and likewiſe with 
that inſtrument which is natural for the purpoſe, we ſhall 
divide properly, effect ſomething ſatisfactory, and act 
rightly ? But that if we do this contrary to nature, we 
{hall wander from the purpoſe, and perform nothing ? 

HERM. To me it appears ſo. | 

Soc. If therefore we ſhould attempt to burn any thing, 
we ought not to burn it according to every opinion, but 
according to that which is right; and this is no other, 
than after that manner in which any thing is naturally 
adapted to burn and be burnt, and with thoſe materials 
which are proper on the occaſion. 

HERM. It is fo. 


Soc. Muſt we not, therefore, proceed with other things 
after the ſame manner? 


HERMu. Entirely ſo. 

Soc. Is not to ſpeak, therefore, one particular operation? 

HERu. Certainly. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, does he ſpeak rightly, who 
ſpeaks juſt as he thinks fit z or he, who ſpeaks in ſuch a 
manner as the nature of things requires him to ſpeak, and 
themſelves to be ſpoken of; and who thinks, that if he 
{peaks of a thing with that which is accommodated to its 
nature, he ſhall effect ſomething by ſpeaking ; but that, if 
he acts otherwiſe, he ſhall wander from the truth, and 
accompliſh nothing to the purpoſe ? 

HERM. It appears to me, it will be juſt as you ſay. _ 
Soc. Is not, therefore, the nomination of a thing, 4 
certain part of ſpeaking? For thoſe who denominate 

things, deliver after a manner diſcourſes. 
 Herw. Entirely ſo. 
B 4 Soc. 
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Soc. Is not the nomination of things, therefore, a cer- 
tain action; ſince to ſpeak is a certain action about 
things ? 

HER. Certainly, | 

Soc. But it has appeared that actions do not ſubſiſt 
with reſpect to us, but that they have a certain proper 
nature of their own. 

HER. It has ſo. 

SOC. It follows, therefore, that we muſt give names to 
things, in ſuch a manner as their nature requires us to 
denominate, and them to be denominated, and by ſuch 
means as are proper, and not juſt as we pleaſe, if we mean 
to aſſent to what we have before aſſerted. And thus we 
ſhall act and nominate in a ſatisfactory manner, but not 
by a contrary mode of conduct. 

HER. It appears ſo to me. 

Soc. Come then, anſwer me. Muſt we not ſay, that a 
thing which ought to be cut, ought to be cut with ſome- 
thing ? 

HERMu. Certainly. | 

Soc. And that the thread, which ought to be ſeparated 
in weaving, ought to be ſeparated with ſomething ? And 
that the thing which ought to be perforated, ought to be 
perforated with ſomething ? 

HERu. Entirely ſo. 

Soc. And likewiſe that the thing which ought to be 
named, ought to be named with ſomething ? 

HRA. It ought. 

Soc. But with what are the threads ſeparated in 
weaving ? 


HRM. With the ſhuttle, 


Soc. 
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Soc. And what is that with which a thing is deno- 
minated ? 

HERMu. A name. 

Soc. You ſpeak well. And hence a name is a certain 
organ. 

HR. Entirely ſo. 

Soc. If, therefore, I ſhould enquire what ſort of an 
inſtrument a ſhuttle is, would you not anſwer, that it is 
an inſtrument with which we ſeparate the threads in 
weaving ? 

HR. Certainly. 

Soc. But what do we perform in weaving? Do we not 


ſeparate the woof and the threads, which are confuſed 
together? 


HER. Certainly, 

Soc. Would you not anſwer in the ſame manner, con- 
cerning perforating, and other particulars? 

HER. Entirely ſo. 

Soc. Can you in like manner declare concerning 2 
name, what it is which we perform, whilſt we denominate 
any thing with a name, which is a certain inſtrument? 

HER. I cannot. 

Soc. Do we teach one another any thing, and diſtin- 
guiſh things according to their mode of ſubſiſtence ? 

HRM. Entirely fo. 

Soc. A name, therefore, is an inſtrument endued with 
a power of teaching, and diſtinguiſhing the eſſence of a 
thing, in the ſame manner as a ſhuttle with reſpect to the 
web, 

Hirxw. Certainly. 

Soc. But is not the ſhuttle textori al? 

Hera, How ſhould it not? 
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Soc. The weaver therefore uſes the ſhuttle in a proper 
manner, ſo far as concerns the art of weaving : but he 
who teaches employs a name beautifully, according to the 
proper method of teaching. 

HRM. Certainly. 

Soc. Through whoſe operation is it, that the weaver 
acts properly, when he uſes the ſhuttle ? 

HRM. The carpenter's. 

Soc. But is every one a carpenter, or he only who 
poſſeſſes art? 

HRM. He who poſſeſſes art. 

Soc. And whoſe work does the niercer properly uſe, 
when ke uſes the augur ? 

HER. The copperſmith's. 


Soc. Is every one therefore a copperſmith, or he only 
who poſſeſſes art? 


HER. He who poſſeſſes art. | 

Soc. But whoſe work does the teacher uſe, when he 
employs a name ? 

HerM. I cannot tell. 


Soc. Nor can you tell, who delivered to us the names 
which we uſe ? 


HERMu. I cannot. 


Soc. Does it not appear to you, that the law delivered 
theſe ? 


HER. It does. 

Soc. He who teaches, therefore, uſes the work of the 
legiſlator, when he uſes a name. 

Herw. It appears ſo to me. 

Soc. But does every man appear to you to be a legiſlator, 
or he only who poſſeſſes art? 

HERNMH. He who poſſeſſes art, 
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Soc. It is not the province, therefore, of every man, 
O Hermogenes, to eſtabliſh a name, but of a certain arti- 
ficer of names; and this, as it appears, is a legiſlator, who 
is the moſt rare of artificers among men, 

HerM. It appears fo. 

Soc. But come, conſider what it is which the legiſlator 
beholds, when he eſtabliſhes names; and make your ſurvey, 
from the inſtances above adduced. What is it which the 
carpenter looks to, when he makes a ſhuttle ? Is it not to 
ſome ſuch thing as is naturally adapted to the purpoſes of 
weaving ? 

HRM. Entirely ſo. 

Soc. But if the ſhuttle ſhould break during its fabrica- 
tion, do you think the carpenter would make another, 
taking pattern by the broken one ? or rather, would he not 
look to that form, agreeable to which he endeavoured to 
make the broken ſhuttle ? 

Hera. It appears to me, that he would look to this, 
in his fabrication. 

Soc. Do we not, therefore, moſt juſtly call this form, 
the ſhuttle itſelf ? | | 

Hr Ru. It appears ſo to me. 

Soc. When, therefore, it is requiſite to make ſhuttles, 
adapted for the purpoſe of weaving a flender garment, or 
one of a cloſer texture, or of thread, or wool, or of any 
other kind whatever, it is neceſſary that all of them ſhould 
poſſeſs the form of the ſhuttle ; but that each ſhould be 
applied to the work to which it is naturally accommodated, 
in the moſt becoming manner. 

ku. Certainly, 

Soc. And the ſame reaſoning takes place with reſpect 
to other inſtruments. For an inſtrument muſt be found 


out 
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out which is naturally adapted to the nature of each parti- 
cular, and a ſubſtance muſt be aſſigned to it, from which 
the artificer will not produce juſt what he pleaſes, but that 
which is natural to the inſtrument with which he operates. 
For it is neceſſary to know, as it appears, that an augur 
ought to be compoſed of iron, in order to operate in each 
particular naturally. 

HRM. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And that a ſhuttle ſhould, for this purpoſe, be 
made of wood. 

Hera. It is fo. 

Soc. For every ſhuttle, as it appears, is naturally adapted 
to every fpecics of weaving; and other things in a ſimilar 
manner. 

Herw. Certainly. 

Soc. It is neceſſary therefore, excellent man, that the 
legiſlator ſhould know how to place a name naturally, 
with reſpect to ſounds and ſyllables; and that, looking 
towards that particular of which this is the name, he 
ſhould frame and eſtabliſh all names, if he is defirous of 
becoming the proper founder of names. But if the founder 
of names docs not compoſe every name from the ſame 
tyilables, we ought to take notice, that neither does every 
copperſmith uſe the ſame iron, when he fabricates the 
fame inſtrument for the ſake of the ſame thing; but that 
the inſtrument is properly compoſed, ſo long as they fabri- 
cate it according to the ſame idea, though from different 
forts of iron, whether it is made here, or among the Bar- 
barians. Is not this the caſe ? 

Hera. Entirely ſo. | 


Soc. Will you not therefore be of opinion, that as long 
as a founder of names, both here and among the Barba- 
rians, 
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rians, aſſigns a form of name accommodated to each, in 
any kind of ſyllables, that while this is the caſe, the 
founder of names here will not be worſe than the founder 
in any other place? 

HRM. Entirely ſo. 

Soc. Who therefore is likely to know, whether a con- 
venient form of the ſhuttle is ſituated in every kind of 
wood ? Does this belong to the artificer of the ſhuttle, or 
to the weaver by whom it is uſed ? 

HerM. It is probable, Socrates, that he is more likely 
to know this, by whom the ſhuttle is uſed. 

Soc. Who is it, then, that uſes the work of the fabri- 
cator of the lyre ? Is it not he who knows how to inſtruct 
the artificer of it in the beſt manner, and who is able to 
judge whether it is properly made, or not ? 

HeRM. Entirely ſo. 

Soc. But who is this? 

Hera. The harper. 

Soc. And who is it that uſes the work of the ſhip- 
wright ? 

HRM. The pilot. 

Soc. And who is he that knows whether the work of the 
founder of names is beautiful, or not, and who is able to 
judge concerning it, when finiſhed, both here and among 
the Barbarians ? Muſt it not be the perſon who uſes this 
work ? 

Ilex. Certainly. 

Soc. And is not this perſon, one who knows how to 
interrogate ? | 

HRM. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And likewiſe to anſwer * 


HERMu. 
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HRM. Certainly. 

Soc. But would you call him, who knows how to in- 
terrogate and anſwer, any thing elſe, than one who is 
ſkilled in dialectic“? 

HER. I ſhould not. 

Soc. It is the buſineſs therefore of the ſhipwright to 
make a rudder, according to the directions of the pilot, if 
he means to produce a good rudder. 

HER. It appears fo. 

Soc. And the legiſlator, as it ſeems, ought, in the 
eſtabliſhing of names, to conſult a man {killed in dialectic, 
if he means to found them in a beautiful manner. 

HERu. He ought. 

Soc. It appears therefore, O Hermogenes, that the 
impoſition of names is no deſpicable affair, as you think 
it is, nor the buſineſs of depraved men, or of any that may 


* The dialectic of Plato is very different from that dialectic 
which is produced by the cogitative power of the ſoul convert- 
ing itſelf to opinion, and deriving the principles of its reaſoning 
from thence ; and which is the ſubje& of Ariftotle's Topics, 
For the Platonic dialectic employs diviſions and reſolutions, as 
primary fciences, and as imitating the progreſſion of beings from 
the one, and their converſion to it again, as their original cauſe, 
It ſometimes likewiſe uſes definitions and demonſtrations, and 
prior to theſe the definitive method, and {till prior to this laſt 
the diviſive art. But vulgar dialeQtic is entirely deſtitute of 


irrefragable demonſtrations, on account of its being ſolely de- | 


rived from opinion. For a more ample account of this wonderful 
ſcience, which is the ſummit of the mathematical ſcience, and is 
entirely unknown to men of the preſent day, we muſt refer the 
reader to our Introduction to the Parmenides. 


Occur. 


1 


names belong to things from nature, and that every one 
is not the artificer of names, but he alone who looks to 
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occur. And Cratylus ſpeaks truly, when he ſays that 


that name which is naturally accommodated to any thing, 


and who is able to inſert this form of a name in letters 
and ſyllables. 

HerM. I have nothing proper to urge, Socrates, in 
contradiction of what you fay. And, perhaps, it is not 
eaſy to be thus ſuddenly perſuaded. But I think that I 


+ ſhould be more eaſily perſuaded by you, if you could ſhew 


me what that is which you call a certain rectitude of 
name according to nature. 

Soc. As to myſelf, O bleſſed Hermogenes, I ſay no- 
thing; but I even almoſt forget what I ſaid a ſhort time 
ſince, that I had no knowledge in this affair, but that I 
would inveſtigate it in conjunction with you. But now, 
in conſequence of our mutual ſurvey, thus much appears 
to us, in addition to our former conviction, that a name 
poſſeſſes ſome natural rectitude; and that every man does 
not know how to accommodate names to things, in a be- 
coming manner. Is not this the caſe ? 

HRM. Entirely ſo. 

Soc. After this, therefore, it is neceſſary to enquire, 
what the rectitude of name is, if you defire to know 
this. 

Her. But I do defire to know it. 

Soc. Conſider then. 

HrRM. But in what. manner is it proper to conſider ? 

Soc. The moſt proper mode of cnquiry, my friend, 
mult be obtained from thoſe endued with ſcience, offering 
them money for this purpoſe, and loading them with 


thanks: and theſe are the ſophiſts, through whom your 


brother 


* 
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brother Callias, in conſequence of having given them 2 
great quantity of money, appears to be a wiſe man. - But, 
fince you have no authority in paternal matters, it 1s proper 
to ſupplicate your brother, and entreat him to ſhew you 
that rectitude about things of this kind, which he has 
learned from Protagoras. 

HerM. But this requeſt of mine, Socrates, would be 
abſurd, if, notwithſtanding my entirely rejecting the truth 
of Protagoras, I ſhould be pleaſed with aflertions relultng 
from this truth, as things of any worth. 

Soc. But if this does not pleaſe you, it is proper to de- 
rive our information from Homer, and the other poets. 

HERM. And what does Homer ſay, Socrates, concern- 
ing names; and where? 

Soc. Every where. But thoſe are the greateſt and moſt 
beautiful paſſages, in which he diſtinguiſhes between the 
names which are ailigned to the ſame things by men, and 
thoſe which are employed by the gods. Or do you not 
think that he ſpeaks ſomething in theſe, great and-won- 
derful, concerning the rectitude of names? For it is evi- 
dent that the gods call things according to that rectitude 
which names naturally poſſeſs. Or do you not think ſo? 

HV. I welt know, that if the gods denominate any 
thing, they properly denominate it. But what are the 
paſſages you {peak of? 

Soc. Do you not know, that ſpeaking of the Trojan 
river, which conteſted in a ſingular manner with Vulcan, 


he ſays, 


Xanthus its name with thoſe of hear nly birth, 
But call'd Scamander by the ſons of earth *? 


Hen. I do. 
* Iliad 29. 
Soc. 
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Soc. But what then, do you not think that this is 


> ſomething venerable, to know in what reſpect it is more 


5 proper to call that river Xanthus, than Scamander ? 
Likewiſe, if you are ſo diſpoſed, take notice that he 
ſays“, the ſame bird is called Chalcis by the gods, but 
- Cymindis by men. And do you think this is a deſpicable 
piece of learning, to know how much more proper it is 
to call the ſame bird Chalcis than Cymindis, or Myrines 
than Batica; and ſo in many other inſtances, which may 
be found both in this poet and others? But theſe things 
are, perhaps, beyond the ability of you and me to diſ- 
cover. But the names Scamandrius and Aſtyanax may, 
as it appears to me, be comprehended by human ſagacity; 
and it may eaſily be ſeen, what kind of rectitude there is 
in theſe names, which, according to Homer, were given 
to the ſon of Hector. For you doubtleſs know the verſes 
in which theſe names are contained, 

IERu. Entirely ſo. 

Soc. Which therefore of theſe names do you think 
Homer conſidered as more properly adapted to the boy, 
Aſtyanax or Scamandrius? 

HER. I cannot tell. 

Soc. But conſider the affair in this manner : if any one 
ſhould aſk you, which you thought would denominate 
things in the moſt proper manner, the more wiſe, or the 
more unwiſe ? 

Herm. It is manifeſt that 1 ſhould anſwer, the more 
wiſe, 


Soc. Which therefore appears to you to be the more 


wile in cities, the women or the men, that I may ſpeak 
of the whole genus ? 


* liad 14. | 
C Hen x. 
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HRM. The men. 

Soc. Do you not therefore know that, according to 
Homer, the ſon of Hector was called, by the men of 
Troy, Aſtyanax, but by the women, Scamandrius ? 

HRM. It appears that it was ſo. 

Soc. Do you not think that Homer conſidered the 
Trojan men as wiſer than the Trojan women? 

Herw. I think he did. 

Soc. He therefore thought that the name Aſtyanax 
was more proper for the boy than Scamandrius. 

HER. It appears ſo. 

Soc. But let us conſider the reaſon which he aſſigns 
for this denomination : for, ſays he, 


Aſtyanax the Trojans call'd the boy, 
From his great father, the defence of Troy *. 


On this account, as it appears, it is proper to call the ſor 
of the ſaviour of his country Afyanax, that is, the king 
of that city, which, as Homer ſays, his father preſerved. 

HERM. It appears ſo to me. 

Soc. But why is this appellation more proper than that 
of Scamandrius? for I confeſs I am ignorant of the 
reaſon of this. Do you underſtand it ? 

HERu. By Jupiter, I do not. 

Soc. But, excellent man, Homer alſo gave to HeCtor 
his name. 

HRM. But why? 

Soc. Becauſe it appears to me that this name is ſome- 
thing ſimilar to Aſtyanax, and that theſe names were 
conſidered by the Greeks as having the ſame meaning; 


* Iliad 6. 
for 


| for ling and HeQor nearly ſigniſy the ſame, ſince both 
* theſe names are royal. For whoever is a king, is alſo 
; doubtleſs a Hector; ſince ſuch a one evidently rules over, 
peſes, and has, that of which he is the king. Or do I 
appear to you to ſay nothing to the purpoſe, but deceive 
myſelf, in thinking, as through certain veſtiges, to touch 
upon the opinion of Homer reſpecting the rectitude of 
names ? 

Her. By no means, by Jupiter! But perhaps you in 
ſome degree apprehend his meaning. 

Soc. For it is juſt, as it appears to me, to call the off- 
ſpring of a lion, a lion, and the offspring of a horſe, 3 
horſe. I do not ſay, that this ought to be the caſe when 
ſomething monſtrous is produced from a horſe, and 
which is different from a horſe ; but only when the off- 
ſpring is a natural production. For if the natural progeny 
cf an ox ſhould generate a horſe, the offspring ought not 
to be called a calf, but a colt. [And if a horſe, contrary 
to nature, ſhould generate a calf, the offspring ought not 
to be called a colt, but a calf “.] And again, if from a 


man 


* A great part of this ſentence within the crotchets is 
omitted in the Greek text of all the printed editions of Plato; 
and a great part likewiſe of the preceding ſentence is wanting: 
though Ficinus, as is evident from his verſion, found the whole 
complete in the manuſcript, from which he made his tranſlat ion. 
In the Greek, there is nothing more than, «x» Boo; = ννν Pros 
rg Tag Puo'ty TEN LOT Nv, & r x217:0v, az jo x91, Inſtead 
of which we ought to read, EX} Beg £45, 0,03 GUT W774 TEXnN 2 WOT» 
N nAnTt0, WANG TWGy, xa Ecty 4TTOS TAe% PUT TEN OTY 9), 8 TWAST 
KAnTW, ance wergere But though, without this emendation, the 
paſſage is perfect nonſenſe, yet this has not been diſcovered by 

85 C 2 any 
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man an offspring not human ſhould be produced, the 
progeny, I think, ought not to be called a man. And 
the ſame reaſoning mult take place reſpecting trees, and 
ai other producing natures. Or does it not appear ſo to 
vou? cr 

Her. It does. 

Soc. You ſpeak well: for take care that I do not frau- 
dulently deceive you. For the ſame reaſon, therefore, 
the offspring of a king ought to be called a king. But it 
is of no conſequence, though the ſame thing ſhould be 
expreſſed in different ſyllables, or a letter ſhould be added 
or taken away, as long as the eſſence of the thing polleſics 
dominion, and manifeſts itſelf in the name. 

Hrkxu. What is this which you ſay ? 

Soc. Nothing complex. But, as you well know, we 
pronounce the names of the elements, but not the elc- 
ments themſelves, four alone excepted, viz. £ & v, and 
o & w: and adding other letters, as well to the other 
vowels as to the non-vowels, we form names, which we 


afterwards enunciate. But, as long as we inſert the ap- 


parent power of the element, it is proper to call the 


any of the verbaliſts; a plain proof this, that either they have 
no underſtanding, or that they never read this dialogue with a 
view to underſtand it. Or, perhaps, they conſidered an emen- 
dation of this kind bencath their notice; for doubtleſs it is not 
to be compared with the remarks with which their works abound ! 
Such as, for inſtance, the following obſervation in Fiſcher's 
edition of this dialogue, p. 2, in which we are informed that, 
inſtead of «var, the Bafil edition has @urey, and this not 
badly: © Ald. Baf. 1. 2. avrey, non male.” And this au- 
thor's edition is replete with remarks no leſs curious, acute, and 
important! 

nam 
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name that which is manifeſted to us by the clement. As 
is evident, for inſtance, in the letter þj7a: for here you 
ſce that the addition of the u, and the 75 and the a, does 
not hinder the nature of that element from being evinced 
by the whole name, agreeable to the intention of its 
founder; ſo well did he know how to give names to 
letters. 

HeRM. You appear to me to ſpeak the truth. 

Soc. Will not, therefore, the ſame reaſoning take place 
reſpecting a king? For a king will be produced from a 
king, gecd from good, and beanty from beauty 5 and in the 
ſame manner with relation to every thing elſe, from every 
genus a progeny of the ſame kind will be produced, unleis 
Tomething monſtrous is generated; and will be called by 
the ſame name. But it is poſſible to vary theſe names in 
ſuch a manner by ſyllables, that, to ignorant men, the 
very ſame appellations will appear to be different from 
each other. Juſt as the medicines of phyſicians, when 
varied with colours or ſmells, appear to us to be different, 
though they are ſtill the ſame; but to the phyſician, as 
one who conſiders the power of the medicines, they ap— 
pear to be the ſame, nor is he at all aſtoniſhed by the 
additions. In like manner, perhaps, he who is {killed in 
names ſpeculates their power, and is not aſtoniſhed, if at 
any time a letter ſhould be added, or changed, or taken 
away; or that, in other all- various letters, the ſame power 
of name ſhould be found. As in the names Aſtyanax 
and Hector, which we have juſt ſpoken of, they do not 
poſſeſs any thing of the ſame letters, except the r, and 
yet, at the ſame time, they ſignify the ſame thing. 80 
likewiſe with reſpect to the name «xtra, or a ruler of 
_ city, what communication has it in letters with the two 


C 3 preceding 
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preceding names ? and yet it has the ſame ſignification. 
And there are many other words which ſignify nothing 
elſe than a king; many which ſignify nothing elſe than 
the leader of an army, as &yis, Tonuagxes, ü je, and 
likewiſe many which imply a profeſſor of medicine, as 
iatponnig, and axeoiuppore;, And perhaps many other may 
be found, diſagreeing indeed in ſyllables and letters, but 
in power vocally emitting the ſame ſignification. Does 
this appear to you to be the caſe, or not ? | 

HER. Entirely fo, | 

Soc. And that to things which ſubſiſt according to na- 
ture, the ſame names ſhould be aſſigned : ? 

HRM. Perfectly ſo. 

Soc. But that, as often as generations take place con- 
trary to nature, and by this means produce things in the 
form of monſters, as when from a good and pious man 
an impious man is generated, then the offspring ought 
not to be called by the name of his producer; juſt as we 
ſaid before, that if a horſe ſhould generate the progeny 
of an ox, the offspring ought not to be called a horſe, but 
an ox ? 

HerM, Entirely ſo. 

Soc. When an impious man, therefore, is generated 
from one who is pious, the name of the genus to which 
he belongs muſt be aſſigned him. 

HER. It mult ſo, 

Soc. Such a ſon, therefore, ought not to be called 
either one who is a friend to divinity, or mindful of divi- 
nity, or any thing of this kind : but he ſhould be called 
by that which fignifies the contrary of all this, if names 
ought to poſſeſs any thing of rectitude. 

HER. This ought to be the caſe more than any thing, 
Bocrates, Soc. 
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Soc. Juſt, Hermogenes, as the name Oreſtes appears 
to be properly invented; whether a certain fortune aſ- 
ſigned him this name, or ſome poet, evincing by this 
appellation his ruſtic nature, correſpondent to an inha- 
bitant of mountains. 

HERu. So it appears, Socrates. 

Soc. It appears alſo, that the name of his father ſub- 
ſiſts according to nature. 

HrRu. It does ſo. 

Soc. For it ſeems that Agamemnon was one who con- 
ſidered that he ought to labour and patiently endure hard- 
ſhips, and obtain the end of his defigns through virtue, 
But his ſtay before 'Troy, with ſo great an army, evinces 
his patient endurance. That this man, therefore, was 
wonderful, with reſpect to perſeverance, is denoted by 
the name Agamemnon. Perhaps alſo Atreus is a proper 
denomination : for his flaughter of Chryſippus, and the 
cruelty which he exerciſed towards Thyeſtes, evince that 
he was pernicious and noxious. His ſurname, therefore, 
ſuffers a ſmall degree of declination, and conceals its 
meaning; ſo that the nature of the man is not evident to 
every one: but to thoſe who are ſkilful in names, the ſig- 
nification of Atreus is ſufficiently manifeſt, For his name 
properly ſubſiſts throughout, according to the intrepid, 
inexorable, and noxious. It appears alſo to me, that the 
name given to Pelops was very properly aſſigned : ſor this 
name ſigniſies one who ſees things near at hand, and that 
he is worthy of ſuch a denomination, 

HerM. But how? 

Soc. Becauſe it is reported of this man, that in the 
Laughter of Myrtilus, he neither provided for any thing, 
| C 4 nor 
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nor could perceive afar off how great a calamity his 
whole race would be ſubject to from this circumſtance z 
but he only regarded that which was juſt before him, and 
which then ſubſiſted, that is, what was h, or near 3 
and this when he defired, by all poſſible means, to re- 
ceive Hippodamia in marriage. 50 that his name was 
derived from Tiaa; near, and oi; fight, Every one allo 
mult think that the name given to Tantalus was properly 
and naturally aſhgned him, if what is related concerning 
him 1s true. | 

HRRu. But what is that relation? 

Soc. That, while he was yet living, many unfortunate 
and dire circumſtances happened to him, and at laſt the 
whole of his country was ſubverted; and that, when he 
was dcad, a ſtone was ſuſpended over his head in Hades, 
theſe particulars, as it appears, correſponding with his 
name in a wonderful and artleſs manner: for it is juſt as 
if any one ſhould be willing to call him Taxararor, i. e. 
moſt miſerable, but, at the fame time, deſirous to conceal 
this circumſtance, ſhould call him Tantalus inſtcad of 
Talantatus. And it ſeems that the fortune of rumour 
cauſed him to receive this appellation. —But it appears 
that the name of him who was called his father, is com- 
poſed in an all-beautiful manner, though it is by no 
means eaſy to be underſtood : for in reality the name of 
Jupiter is, as it were, a diſcourſe 3 but dividing it into 
two parts, ſome of us uſe one part, and ſome another, 
for ſome call him ma, and ſome Jia. And theſe parts 
collected into one, cvince the nature of the god; which, 
as we have ſaid, a name ought to effect: For there is no 
one 2000 is more the cauſe of living, both ta us and every 


thing 
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thing elſe, than he awho is the ruler and king of all things *. 
It happens, therefore, that this god is rightly denomi- 
nated, through whom life is preſent with all living beings; 
but the name, though one, is diſtributed, as I have ſaid, 
into two parts, viz. into dia and Gia. But he who ſud- 
denly hears that this god is the ſon of Saturn, may per- 


* It is evident from hence, that Jupiter, according to Plato, 
is the Demiurgus, or artificer of the univerſe: for no one can 
be more the cauſe of living to all thinys, than he by whom the 
world was produced. But if this be the caſe, the artificer of the 
world is not, according to the Platonic theology, the firſt cauſe : 
for there are other gods ſuperior to Jupiter, whoſe names Plato, 
as we ſhall ſhortly ſee, etymologizes agreeable to the Orphic 
theology. Indeed, his etymology of Jupiter is evidently derived 
from the following Orphic verſes, which are cited by Joannes 


Diac. Allegor. ad Heſiodi Theog. p. 278. 


Eu dn Tavruv &exn Zeug. Ztug ye td, 
5 * 
Zum T Ff * ual ZA] avroy KANOUG LS 
. 5 ik. N 
Ka Al T 10, ors On d Touloy &7-:v1% e. 


Ei: gs TUWlng glag cel, dne TE Bulwv 86. 


7. e. % Jupiter is the principle of all things. For Jupiter is the 
cauſe of the generation of animals: and they call him Zu, and 
Az allo, becauſe all things were fabricated through him; and he 
is the one father of all things, of beaſts and men.“ Here toa 
you may obſerve that he is called fabricator and father, which 
are the very epithets given to the Demiurgus of the world by 
Plato, in the Timæus. In ſhort, Jupiter, the artiſicer of the 
world, ſubſiſts at the extremity of that order of gods which is 
called vcegoc, intelleual, as is copiouſly and beautifully proved by 
Proclus, in Plat. Theol. lib, 5. And he is likewiſe celebrated 
by the Chaldaic Theology, as we are informed by Damaſcius 
and Pſellus, under two names, 3%; er,; tavice beyord, 


haps 
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haps think it a reproachful aſſertion: for it is rational to 
believe that Jupiter is the offspring of a certain mighty 
eogitation; for, when Saturn is called xopo;, it does not 
fgnify a boy, but the purity and incorruptible nature of 
his intellect“. But, according to report, Saturn is the ſon 
of Heaven: and fight directed to things above is called 
by this name, cb. from beholding things ſituated on 

| high. 


* Saturn therefore, according to Plato, is pure intellef, viz. 
the firſt intellectual intellect: for the intellects of all the gods 
are pure in the mott tranſcendent degree; and therefore purity 
here muſt be characteriſtic of ſupremacy. Hence Saturn fub- 
ſiſts at the ſummit of the intellectual order of gods, from whence 
he 1s received into all the ſubſequent divine orders, and into 
every part of the world. But from this definition of Saturn we 
may ſee the extreme beauty of that divine fable, in which he is 
ſaid to devour his children: for this fignifies nothing more than 
the nature of an intellectual god, ſince every intelle& returns into 
itſelf; and conſequently its offspring, which are intellectual 
conceptions, are, as it were, abſorbed in it ſelf. 

+ Heaven, which is here characterized by fight, is the heaven 
which Plato ſo much celebrates in the Phædrus, and compoſes 
that order of gods which is called by the Chaldean oracles yoxlec 
t y9:gocs i. e. irielligible, and at the ſame time intelleQual, This 
will be evident from confidering that Plato, in what follows, ad- 
mits with Heſiod, that there are gods ſuperior to heaven, ſuch as 
night, chaos, &c, But as /;2ht correſponds to intelligence, and this 
is the ſame with that which is both intelligible and intelleual ; 
and as Saturn is the ſummit of the intellectual order, it is evident 
that Heaven muſt compoſe the middle order of gods characterized 
by inlelligence, and that the order above this muſt be entirely 
intelligille. Tn conſequence of all this, what muſt we think of 
their ſyſtem, who ſuppoſe Heaven, Saturn and Jupiter, and in- 

geed 
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high. From whence, O Hermogenes, thoſe who diſcourſe 

on ſublime affairs, ſay that a pure intellect is preſent with 
him, and that he is very properly denominated Heaven. 
Indeed, if I did but remember the genealogy of the gods, 
according to Heſiod, and the yet ſuperior progenitors of 
theſe which he ſpeaks of, I ſhould not deſiſt from ſhewing 
you the rectitude of their appellations, until I had made 
trial of this wiſdom, whether it produces any thing of 
conſequence, or not; and whether thoſe explanations 
which I have juſt now ſo ſuddenly delivered, though I 
know not from whence, are defective, or true. 

HERM. Indeed, Socrates, you really appear to me ta 
pour forth oracles on a ſudden, like thoſe who are agi- 
tated by ſome inſpiring god. 

Soc. And I think indeed, O Hermogenes, that this 
wiſdom happened to me through the means of Euthy- 
phroa, the ſon of Pantius : for I was with him in the 
morning, and liſtened to him with great attention. It 
ſeems therefore, that, being divinely inſpired, he has not 
only filled my ears with divine wiſdom, but that he has 
alſo arreſted my very ſoul. It appears therefore to me, 
that we ought to act in ſuch a manner as to make uſe of 
this wiſdom to-day, and contemplate what yet remains 


deed all the gods of the ancients, to have been nothing more than 
dead men deified, notwithſtanding the above etymologies, and 
the expreſs teſtimony of Plato to the contrary in the Timzus, 
who repreſents the Demiurgus commanding the ſubordinate 
gods, after he had produced them, to fabricate men and other 
animals? For my own part, I know not which to admire moſt, 
the ignorance, the impudence, or the impiety of ſuch aſſertions. 
All that can be ſaid i is, that ſuch opinions are truly barbaricy 
modern and Galilean i | 


2 concerning 
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concerning the rectitude of names. But to-morrow, if it 
is agreeable to you, we will lay it aſide, and purify our- 
felves from it, finding out for this purpoſe one who 1s 
Killed in expiating things of this kind, whether he is 
ſome one of the prieſts, or the ſophiſts. 

Herm. I aſſent to this; for I ſhall hear, with great 
pleaſure, what remains of the diſcuſſion concerning 
names. 

Soc. It is neceſſary to act in this manner. From 
whence then are you willing we ſhould begin our ſpecu- 
lation, ſince we have inſiſted upon a certain formula of 
operation; that we may know whether names themſelves 
will teſtify for us, that they were not entirely fabricated 
from chance, but contain a certain rectitude of conſtruc- 
tion? The names, therefore, of heroes and men may 
perhaps deceive us: for many of theſe ſubſiſt according 
to the ſurnames of their anceſtors, and ſometimes have 
no correſpondence with the perſons, as we obſerved in 
the beginning of this diſputation, But many are added, 
as tokens of renown, ſuch as he proſperous, the ſaviour, 
re friend of divinity, and a variety of others of this kind. 
It appears to me, therefore, that we ought to neglect the 
difcuſſion of theſe : but it is probable that we ſhall parti- 
cularly find names properly fabricated, about eternal and 
natural beings; for it is moſt becoming to ſtudy the poſi- 
tion of names in theſe. But, perhaps, ſome of theſe are 
eſtabliſhed by a power more divine than that of men. 

HRM. You appear to me, Socrates, to ſpeak excct- 
lently well. | 

Soc. Will it not therefore be juſt, to begin from the 
gods, conſidering the reaſon why they are properly deno- 
minated gods ? 

Henu. It will be proper. | Soc: 
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Soc. I therefore conjecture as follows: It appears to 
me, that the moſt ancient of the Greeks, or the firſt in- 
| habitants of Greece, conſidered thoſe only as gods, which 
are eſteemed ſuch at preſent by many of the Barbarians ; 
I mean, the ſun and the moon, the earth, the ſtars, and 
the heavens. As they therefore perceived all theſe running 
round in a perpetual courſe, from this nature of running 
they called them gods; but afterwards, underſtanding 
that there were others beſides theſe, they called all of 
them by the ſame name. Has what I fay any ſimilitude 
to truth, or not? 

HRM. It poſſeſſes a perfect ſimilitude. 

Soc. What then ſhall we conſider after this? 

Herm. It is evident that we ought to ſpeculate con- 
cerning demons, heroes, and men. 

Soc. Concerning dæmons? And truly, Hermogenes, 
this is the proper method of proceeding. What then are 
we to underſtand by the. name demon ? See whether 1 

ſay any thing to the purpoſe. 
— Hrrwm. Only relate what it is. 

Soc. Do you not know who thoſe dæmons are which 
Heſiod ſpeaks of ;? 

HerM. I do not. 

Soc. And are you ignorant that he ſays, the golden 
race of men was firſt generated * ? 

HxRX. 


*The different ages of men which are celebrated by Heſiod, 
in his abo and days, are not to be underſtood lite rally, as if 
they once really ſubſiſted, but only as ſignifying, in beautiful 
poetical images, the mutations of human lives from virtue to 
vice, and from vice to virtue. For earth was never peopled with 
men either wholly virtuous or vicious; fince the good and the 


bad 
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HzrM. This I know. 
Soc. He ſays therefore, concerning this, © that, after 
this 


bad have always ſubſiſted together on its ſurface, and always will 
ſubſiſt. However, in conſequence of the different circulations 
of the heavens, there are periods of fertility and ſterility, not 
only with reſpect to men, but likewiſe to brutes and plants. 
Hence places naturally adapted to the nurture of the philoſophi- 
cal genius, ſuch as Athens and Egypt, will, in periods produc- 
tive of a fertility of ſouls, ſuch as was formerly the caſe, abound 
with divine men: but in periods ſuch as the preſent, in which 
there is every where a dreadful ſterility of ſouls, through the ge- 
neral prevalence of a certain mo/t irrational and gigantic impiety, 
GNI; ,in awormveyis as Proclus elegantly calls the 
eſtabliſhed religion of his time, in Plat. Polit. p. 369—at ſuch 
periods as theſe, Athens and Egypt will no longer be the ſemi- 
naries of divine ſouls, but will be filled with degraded and bar- 
barous inhabitants. And ſuch, according to the arcana of an- 
cient philoſophy, is the reaſon of the preſent general degrada- 
tion of mankind. Not that formerly there were no ſuch cha- 
racters as now abound, for this would be abſurd, ſince mankind 


always have been, and always will be, upon earth, a mixture of 


good and bad, in which the latter will predominate z but that 
during the fertile circulations of the heavens, in conſequence of 
there being a greater number of men than when a contrary cir- 
culation takes place, men will abound who adorn human nature, 
and who indeed deſcend for the benevolent purpoſe of leading 
back apoſtate ſouls to the principles from which they fell. As 
the different ages therefore of Heſiod ſignify nothing more than 
the different lives which each individual of the human ſpecies 
paſſes through; hence an intellectual life is implied by the golden 
age. For ſuch a life is pure, and free from ſorrow and paſſion; 
and of this impaiſivity gold is an image, through its never being 
ſubject to ruſt or putrefa&ion. Such a life, too, is with great 

propriety 
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this race was concealed by fate, it produced dæmons“ de- 
I nominated holy, terreſtrial, good, expellers of evil, and, 
guardians of mortal men.” 

Hzu. But what then? | 

Soc. I think, indeed, that he calls it a golden race, 
not as naturally compoſed from gold, but as being beau- 
tiful and good : but I infer this, from his denominating 
our race an iron one. 

Hrgu. You ſpeak the truth. 

Soc. Do you not therefore think, that, if any one of 
the preſent times ſhould appear to be good, Heſiod would 
lay, he belonged to the golden race? 

Her. It is probable he would. 

Soc. But are the good any other than ſuch as are pru- 
dent ? 

HR. They are the prudent. 

Soc. On this account therefore, as it appears to me, 
more than any other, he calls them dæmons, becauſe 
they were prudent: and learned (iu). And, in our 
ancient tongue, this very name is to be found. Hence 


propriety ſaid to be under Saturn, becauſe Saturn, as we have a 
little before obſerved, is pure intel/e,—But for a larger account 
of this intereſting particular, and of the allegorical meaning of 
the different ages celebrated by Heſiod, ſee Proclus upon He- 
Nod, p. 39, &c. 

* By dæmons, here, muſt not be underſtood thoſe who are 
efentielly ſuch, and perpetually ſubſiſt as mediums between gods 
and men, but thoſe only who are ſuch «ale 9:ow, or according to 
habitude ; or, in other words, the ſouls of truly worthy men, 
after their departure from the preſent life : for ſuch, till they 
deſcend again upon earth, are the benevolent guardians of man- 
kind, in conjunction with thoſe who are SHentially dæmons. 


both 
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both he, and many other poets, ſpeak in a becoming 
manner, when they ſay that a good man after death wil! 
receive a mighty deſtiny and renown, and will become a 
dæmon, according to the ſurname of prudence. I there- 
fore aſſert the ſame, that every good man is earned and 
feilful; that he is dæmoniacal, both while living and when 
dead; and that he is properly denominated a dæmon. 
Hrku. And I alfo, Socrates, ſeem to myſelf to agree 
with you perfectly in this particular. But what does the 
name Hero“ ſignify ? 
Soc. 


Heroes form the laſt order of ſouls which are the perpetual 
attendants of the gods, and are characterized by a venerable and 
elevated magnanimity ; and, as they are wholly of a reductorial 
nature, they are the progeny of Love, through whom they re- 
volve about the firſt beauty in harmonic meaſures, and with 
ineffable delight. Men, likewiſe, who in the preſent life knew 
the particular deity from whom they deſcended, and who lived 
in a manner agreeable to the idiom of their preſiding and parent 
divinity, were called by the ancients, /ons of the gods, demigod:, 
and heroes : 1. e. they were efentially men, but according to habitude, 
zal tows heroes. But ſuch as theſe were divided into two 
claſſes ; into thoſe who lived according to intellectual, and thoſe 
who lived according to practical virtue: and the firſt fort were 
faid to have a god for their father, and a woman for their mo— 
ther; but the ſecond {ort, a goddeſs for their mother, and a 
man for their father. Not that this was literally the caſe ; but 
nothing more was meant by ſuch an aſſertion, than that thoſe 
who lived according to a reductorial or intellectual life, deſcended 
from a deity of the male order, whoſe illuminations they co- 
piouſly participated ; and that thoſe who lived according to 
practical virtue, deſcended from a female divinity, ſuch a ſpecies 


of life being more imbecile and paſlive than the former. But 
the 
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Soc. This is by no means difficult to underſtand; for 
this name is very little different from its original, evincing 
that its generation is derived from love. 

Hk. How is this? 

Soc. Do you not know that heroes are demigods ? 

HRM. What then? 

Soc. All of them were doubtleſs generated either from 
the love of a god towards a mortal maid, or from the love 
of a man towards a goddeſs. If, therefore, you conſider 
this matter according to the ancient Attic tongue, you 
will more clearly underſtand the truth of this derivation : 
for it will be evident to you that the word hero is derived 
from love, with a trifling mutation for the ſake of the 
name: or you may fay, that this name is deduced from 
their being wiſe and rhetoricians, ſagacious and {killed in 


the maſculine genus, in the gods, implies the cauſe of fable 
power, being identity and converſion z and the feminine, that 
which;: erates from itſelf all- various progreſſions, diviſions, 
meaſurcs of life, and prolific powers. I only add, that as the 
names of the gods were not only attributed by the ancients to 
efential dæmons and heroes, but to men who were ſuch according 
to habitude, on account of their ſimilitude to a divine nature; 
we may from hence perceive the true origin of that moſt ſtupid 
and dire of all modern opinions, that the gods of the ancients 
were nothing but dead men, ignorantly deified by the objects of 
their adoration. Such an opinion indeed, excluſive of its other 
- pernicious qualities, is ſo great an outrage to the common 


+ ſenſe of the ancients, that it would be diſgraceful even to men- 
tion the names of its authors. For, 


O'er ſuch as theſe, a race of nameleſs things, 
Oblivion ſcornful ſpreads her duſky wings. 
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dialectic, and ſufficiently ready in interrogating; for 
tige is the ſame as to ſpeak. Hence, as we juſt now 
ſaid, in the Attic tongue, thoſe who are called heroes 
will prove to be certain rhetoricians, interrogators, and 
lovers: ſo that the genus of rhetoricians and ſophiſts is, 
in conſequence of this, an heroic tribe. This, indeed, 
is not difficult to underſtand ; but rather this reſpecting 
men is obſcure, I mean, why they were called avSgumo, 
men. Can you tell the reaſon ? 

HERMu. From whence, my worthy friend, ſhould I be 
able? And, indeed, if I was by any means capable of 
making this diſcovery, I ſhould not exert myſelf for this 
purpoſe, becauſe I think you will more eaſily diſcover it 
than I ſhall. | 

Soc. You appear to me to rely on the inſpiration of 
Euthyphron. 

HERM. Evidently ſo. 

Soc. And your confidence is proper: for I now ſeem 
to myſelf to underſtand in a knowing and elegant manner; 
and I am afraid, if I do not take care, that I ſhall become 
to-day wiſer than I ought. But confider what I ſay. For 
this, in the firſt place, ought to be underſtood concerning 
names, that we often add letters, and often take them 
away, while we compoſe names, juſt as we pleaſe ; and, 
beſides this, often change the acute ſyllables. As when 
we ſay All ging, a friend to Jove : for, in order that this 
name may become inſtead of a verb to us, we take away 
the other lala, and, inſtead of an acute middle ſyllable, 
we pronounce a grave one. But, on the contrary, in 
others we inſert letters, and others again we enunciate 
with a graver accent. | 

Heu. You ſpeak the truth. 


Soc. 
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Soc. This therefore, as it appears to me, takes place 
in the name man : for a noun is generated from a verb, 
one letter, a, being taken away, and the end of the word 
becoming more grave. 

HRM. How do you mean? 

Soc. Thus. This name man ſignifies that other animals, 
endued with ſight, neither conſider, nor reaſon, nor con- 
template; but man both ſees, and at the ſame time 
contemplates and reaſons upon that which he ſees. 
Hence man alone, of all animals, 1s rightly denominated 
Your, viz. contemplating avhat he beholds*. But what 
ſhall we inveſtigate after this ? Shall it be that, the en- 
quiry into which will be very pleaſing to me? 

HER. By all means. 

Soc. It appears then to me, that we ought, in the next 
place, to inveſtigate concerning ſoul and body; for we 
call the compoſition of ſoul and body, man. 

HRM. Without doubt. 

Soc. Let us, then, endeavour to divide theſe, in the 
Tame manner as the former ſubjects of our ſpeculation. 
Will you not therefore ſay, that we ſhould firſt of all 
conſider the rectitude of this name ſoul, and afterwards of 
the name body ? | 

Her. Certainly, 

Soc. That I may ſpeak, then, what appears to me on a 
ſudden, I think that thoſe who aſſigned this name „i, 
underitood ſome ſuch thing as this, that whenever this 
nature is preſent with the body, it is the cauſe of its life, 


For every thing receives its definition from its hyparxis, or 
ſummit, which in man is intellectual reaſon ; and this is entirely 
of a contemplative nature. 
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extending to, and refrigerating it with, the power of re- 
ſpiration; but that when the refrigerating power ceaſes, 
the body at the fame time is diflolved and periſhes: and 
from hence, as it appears to me, they called it foul (xy). 
But, if you pleaſe, ſtop a little; for I feem to myſelf to 
perceive fomething more capable of producing perſuaſion 
than this, among the followers of Euthyphron : for, as it 
appears to me, they would deſpiſe this etymology, and 
conſider it as abſurd. But conſider whether the following 
explanation will pleaſe you. 

Herm. Only ſay what it is. 

Soc. What other nature, except the foul, do you think 
gives life to the whole body, contains, carries, and en- 
ables it to walk about? 

HR. No other. 

Soc. But what, do you not believe in the doctrine of 
Anaxagoras, that intellect and foul diſtribute into order, 
and contain the nature of every thing elſe ? 


HERM. I do. 
Soc. It will be highly proper, therefore, to denominate 


that power which carries and contains nature, pet. 
but it may more elegantly be called vx. 

HR. Entirely ſo. 

Soc. And this latter appellation appears to me to be 
more agreeable to art than the former. 

HR. For it certainly is fo. | 

Soc. But it would truly appear to be ridiculous, if it 
was named according to its compoſition. 

HerM. But what thall we next conſider after this? 

Soc. Shall we ſpeak concerning body ? 

HeERM. By all means. 

Soc. But this name appears to me to deviate in a cer- 

6 tain 
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tain ſmall degree ſrom its original : for, according to 
| ſome, it is the Hhulebre of the ſoul, which they conſider 
as buried at preſent; and becauſe whatever the ſoul ſig- 
niſies, it ſigniſies by the body; ſo that on this account it 
i properly called oyua, a ſepulchre. And indeed the fol- 
lowers of Orpheus appear to me to have eſtabliſhed this 
name, principally becauſe the ſoul ſuffers in body the pu- 
niſhment of its guilt, and is ſurrounded with this incloſure 
that it may preſerve the image of a prifon*. They are of 

| opinion, 


* With this doctrine, that the body is the ſepulchre of the 
ſoul, and that the ſoul ſuffers the puniſhment of her guilt in 
body, as in a priſon, Heraclitus and the Pythagoreans perfectly 
agree. Thus Heraclitus, ſpeaking of unembodied ſouls : 
Zuuty Tov kai Davz'ov, TeSmouty ds Toy extirwy Gi, i. e. We 


live their death, and we die their life.” And Empedocles, 
blaming generation, beautifully ſays of her; 


Ex wey ye S ART V3.2%, «3s eutouy, 
The ſpecies changing with deſtruction dread, 
She makes the /vins pais into the dead.“ 


| And again, lamenting his connection with this corporeal world, 
he pathetically exclaims : 


K)2v7% Te A KWYUTCy 1320 TUM = de X WV 
For this I weep, for this indulge my woe, 
That &er my ſoul ſuch novel realms ſhould know.“ 


Thus too the celebrated Pythagorean Philolaus, in the following 


remarkable paſſage in the Doric dialect, preſerved by Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Stromat. lib, 3, p. 403. Maglvgeoslat gt xa 01 
TAAK 0 Ne TE X%b u,. g, WG 01% TiyXG Th/awpb%c, & xa TY. 
TT. gvr:Guilays 4X6 xadurte % TWjagl rel rid ana, 1. e. The 
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opinion, therefore, that the body ſhould retain this ap- 
pellation, ou, till the ſoul has abſolved the puniſhment 
which is her due, and that no other letter ought to be 
added to the name. | 


HER. But it appears to me, Socrates, that enough has 
been ſaid concerning theſe particulars. But do you think 


ancient theologiſts and prieſts alſo teſtify that the ſoul is united 
with body for the ſake of ſuffering puniſhment ; and that it 1s 
buried in body, as in a ſepulchre.” And laſtly, Pythagoras 
himſelf confirms the above doctrine, when he beautifully ob- 
ſerves, according to Clemens in the ſame book: Oævaleg eg over 
deli op!) 0X00T% de evdoy ig vv, i. e. Whatever we ſee when | 


awake is death, and when aſleep a dream.” Hence, as I have 


ſhewn in my Treatiſe on the Eleuſinian Myſteries, the ancients by 
Hades ſignified nothing more than the profound union of the ſoul 
with the preſent body ; and conſequently, that till the ſoul ſeparated 
herſelf by philoſophy from ſuch a ruinous conjunction, ſhe ſub- 
ſiſted in Hades even in the preſent life; her puniſhment here- 
after being nothing more than a continuation of her ſtate upon 
earth, and a tranſmigration, as it were, from ſleep to ſleep, and 
from dream to dream: and this, too, was occultly ſignified by 
the ſhews of the leſſer myſteries, Indeed, any one whoſe intel- 
le ctual eye is not perfectly buried in the gloom of ſenſe, muſt be 
convinced of this from the paſſages already adduced, And if 
this be the caſe, as it moſt afſuredly is, how barbarous and irra- 
tional is the doctrine, which aſſerts that the ſoul ſhall ſubſiſt here - 
after in a ſtate of bliſs, connected with the preſent body! A 
man might as well think of going to heaven, inveſted with his 
ordinary clothing. And as to their ſyſtem, who talk of the 
ſame body being glorified, it puts one in mind of ſome ſimple 
but wealthy cit, who ſhould hope in a future ſtate to wear gar- 
ments embroidered with gold ; or, in other words, never to wear 
any thing but Sunday clothes ! 


we 
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we can ſpeak about the names of the gods, in the ſame 
manner as we conſidered the name of Jupiter, and deter- 
mine the rectitude of their denominations? 

Soc. By Jupiter, Hermogenes, if we are endued with 
intellect, we ſhall confeſs that the moſt beautiful mode of 
conduct, on this occaſion, is to acknowledge that we know 
nothing either concerning the gods, or the names by 
-which they denominate themſelves“: for it is evident that 
they call themſelves by true appellations. But the ſecond 
mode of rectitude conſiſts, I think, in calling the gods by 
thoſe names which the law ordains us to invoke them by 
in prayer, whatever the names may be which they rejoice _ 


* A modern reader will doubtleſs imagine, from this paſſage, 
that Plato denied in reality the poſſibility of knowing any thing 
concerning divine natures, and particularly if he ſhould recol- 
lect the celebrated ſaying of Socrates, 4 This one thing 1 
Eno, that I know nothing.“ But, as Proclus beautifully ob- 
ſerves, in his book on providence, Socrates, by ſuch an aſſer- 
tion, meant to infinuate nothing more than the middle kind of 
condition of human knowledge, which ſubſiſts between intellect 
and ſenſe ; the former poſſeſſing a total knowledge of things, 
becauſe it immediately knows the eſſence of being, and the reality 
of being; and the latter neither totally knowing truth, becauſe 
it is ignorant of eſſence, nor even the nature of ſenſible things, 
a knowledge of which is ſeigned to have a ſubſiſtence, So that 
the Oracle might well call Socrates the wiſeſt of men, becauſe he 
knew himſelf to be not truly wife. But who, except a wiſe 
man, can poſſeſs ſuch a knowledge? For a fool is ignorant that 
he is ignorant; and no one can truly know the imperſection of 
human knowledge, but he who has arrived at the ſummit of hu- 
man wiſdom, And after this manner the preſent aſſertion of 


Plato mult be underſtood, | 
D 4 o 
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to hear; and that we ſhould act thus, as knowing nothing 
more than this : for the method of invocation which the 
law appoints appears to me to be beautifully eſtabliſhed. 
If you are willing, therefore, let us enter on this ſpecula- 
tion, previouſly, as it were, declaring to the gods that we 
ſpeculate nothing concerning their divinities, as we do not 
think ourſelves equal to ſuch an undertaking ; but that we 
direct our attention to the opinion entertained by thoſe 
men who firſt fabricated their names : for this will be the 
means of avoiding their indignation, 

HRM. You appear to me, Socrates, to ſpeak modeſtly : 
let us therefore act in this manner. 

Soc. Ought we not, therefore, to begin from Veſta, 
according to law? | 

HER. It is juſt that we ſhould. 

Soc. What then ſhall we ſay is to be underſtood by this 
name Erla? 

HRM. By Jupiter, I do not think it is eaſy to diſcover 
this. 

Soc. It appears indeed, excellent Hermogenes, that 
thoſe who firit eſtabliſhed names were no deſpicable per- 
ſons, but men who inveſtigated ſublime concerns, and were 
employed in continual meditation and ſtudy. 

Hera. But what then? 

Soc. It ſeems to me that the poſition of names was 
owing to ſome ſuch men as theſe. And indeed, if any 
one conſiders foreign names, he will not leſs diſcover the 
meaning of each. As with reſpect to this which we call 
ob, Huce, there are ſome who call it cia, and others 
again &oiz, In the firſt place, therefore, it is rational to 
call the eſſence of things Exia, according to one of theſe 
name}, tis ; and becauſe we denominate that which parti- 

| | cipates 


4 is. 2 
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gipates of eſſence 'Eria, eſſence, Veſta may, in conſequence 
of this, be properly called Erla“: for our anceſtors were 
accuſtomed to call ob, efſence, sc. Beſides, if any 
one conſiders the buſineſs of ſacrifice, he will be led to 
think that this was the opinion of thoſe by whom ſacrifices 
were ordained. For it was proper, that thoſe who deno- 
minated the eflence of all things *Es:ia (Veſta), ſhould fa- 
Erilice to Veſta, before all the gods. But thoſe who called 
efſrnce bia, theſe nearly, according to the opinion of He- 
raclitus, conſidered all things as perpetually flowing, and 
that nothing had any permanent ſubſiſtence. The cauſe 
therefore, and leader of things, with them, is impuljron : 


* The goddeſs Peſa has a manifeſt agreement with gſence, 
becauſe ſhe preſerves the being of things in a ſtate of purity, 
and contains the ſummits of the wholes from which the univerſe 


conſiſts. For being is the moſt ancient of all things, after the 


firſt cauſe, who is truly ſupereſſential; and Earth, which among 
mundane divinities is Veſta, is ſaid by Plato, in the Timæus, to 
be the molt ancient of all the gods in the heavens. This goddeſs 
firſt ſubſiſts among the liberated «72a, gods, of whom we have 
already given an account in our notes on the Phædrus, and from 
thence affords to the mundane gods an unpolluted eſtabliſhment 
in themſelves, Hence every thing which 1s ſtable, immutable, 
and which always ſubſiſts in the ſame manner, deſcends to all 
mundane natures from this ſuperceleſtial Veſta. So that, from 
the ſtable illuminations which ſhe perpetually imparts, the poles 
themſelves, and the axis about which the ſpheres revolve, obtain 
and preſerve their immovable poſition ; and the earth itſelf ſtably 
abides in the middle. For that this is really the caſe with the 
earth, notwithſtanding the much celebrated but falſe aſtronomi- 
cal ſyſtem of the moderns, we ſhall demonitratively prove in our 
Introduction to the Timæus. 


and 
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and hence they very properly denominated this impelling 
cauſe dw. And thus much concerning the opinion of 
thoſe who may be conſidered as knowing nothing. But, 
after Veſta, it is juſt to ſpeculate concerning Rhea and 
Saturn, though we have diſcuſſed the name of Saturn al- 
ready. But perhaps I ſay nothing to the purpoſe. 

HERMu. Why fo, Socrates ? 

Soc. O excellent man, I perceive a certain hive of 
wiſdom. 

HER. But of what kind is it? | 

Soc. It is almoſt ridiculous to mention it; and yet ! 
think it is capable of producing a certain probability. 

HRM. What probability is this? 

Soc. I ſeem to myſelf, to behold Heraclitus formerly 
aflerting ſomething wiſely concerning Saturn and Rhea, 
and which Homer himſelf alſo aſſerts. 

HERM. Explain your meaning. 

Soc. Heraclitus then ſays, that all things ſubſiſt in a 
yielding condition, and that nothing abides; and aſſimi— 
lating things to the flowing of a river, he fays, that you 
cannot merge yourſelf twice in the ſame ſtream. 

HeRu. He does fo. 

Soc. Does he therefore appear to you to conceive dif- 
ferently from Heraclitus, who places Rhea and Saturn 
among the progenitors of the other gods? And do you 
think that Heraclitus aſſigned both of them, by chance, 
the names of ſtreams of water? As therefore Homer“ 
calls Ocean the generation of the gods, and Tethys their 

20other, fo I think the ſame is aſſerted by Heſiod. Like- 
wife Orpheus ſays, 


* Jhad 9. 


Is 
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In beauteous-flowing marriage firſt combin'd 
Ocean, who mingling with his ſiſter Tethys join'd *. 


Behold, therefore, how all theſe conſent with each other 


in their doctrine, and how they all tend towards the opi- 


nion of Heraclitus ! 
HERM. 


* Ocean, according to Proclus, in Tim. lib. 4, is the cauſe 
to all ſecondary natures, of all motion, whether intellectual, 
animaſtic (vx or natural. But Tethys is the cauſe of all 
the diſtinctiou and ſeparation of the ſtreams proceeding from the 
Ocean; conferring on each its proper purity, in the exerciſe of 
its natural motion, Ocean therefore may with great propriety 
be called the generation of the gods, as it 1s the cauſe of their 
progreſſions into the univerſe, from their occult ſubſiſtence in the 
intelligible order. But it is neceſſary to obſerve, that this mu- 
tual communication of energies among the gods was called by 
ancient theologilts ieee yawo;, a ſacred marriage; concerning 
which Proclus, in the ſecond book of his MS. Commentary on 
the Parmenides, admirably remarks as follows: Tatum % - try 
Nov, Mole ey k TO TYFUY 045 0gwot deciz (e. Seoοανον no KrAoueR 
Youg Has xx Alg, Our x. Tus, K poyey xai Pea;* ls Ot ray Kalan 
Jeg ep fog Tu AUT, x K N⁰νοναν tyaueor Alog row Anpripzg* Toles os 
v q ονẽ TWY ονννEnu Tp TH ö Kas Afyours Abog uo Kopng 
vn. ET Tv bevy Au: ee tioiy Yes Th TUFOUX HA KOWOVICA, 


E de as Tp 6 T% Tpo r GNAGY It a Tf; TY wile Tala. Ka 


dei z txapng alle wal. ke xa L- aN Twr bes ws Th kin THY 


Touaylny avkornyt i. e. Theologilts at one time conſidered this 


communion of the gods, in divinities co-ordinate with each 


other; and then they called it the marriage of Jupiter and Juno, 
of Heaven and Earth, of Saturn and Rhea. But at another time - 
they conſidered it as ſubſiſting between ſubordinate and ſuperior 
diviuities; aud then they called it the marriage of Jupiter and 

Ceres. 
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Hram. You ſeem to me, Socrates, to ſay ſomething to 
the purpoſe ; but I do not underſtand what the name 
Tethys implies. 

Soc. Eut this nearly implies the ſame, and ſignifes that 
it is the occult name of a fountain; for /eaping forth, and 

ffraining through, repreſent the image of a fountain. But 
from both theſe names the name Tethys is compoſed. 
HxRu. This, Socrates, is an elegant explanation. 


Ceres. But at another time, on the contrary, they beheld it as 
ſubſiſtiug between ſuperior and ſubordinate divinities; and then 
they called it the marriage of Jupiter and Proſerpine. For, in 
the gods, there is one kind of communion, between ſuch as are 
of a co-ordinate nature; another, between the ſubordinate and 
ſupreme; and another again, between the ſupreme and ſubordi- 
nate. And it is neceſſary to underſtand the idiom of each, and 
to transfer a conjunction of this kind from the gods, to the com- 
munion of ideas with each other.” And in lib. 1, in Tim. 
P · 6, he obſerves: Kal to Tyy aylyy ſupple van) £12,646, 7 Toy Gu 
Sen TAO out r Ac:oot; ay BY TwY {AY Fitwy AQYWYy, KANE TWwy e 
70577 obs XNEPopeeyay L Tapwy 5 i. e. And that the ſame goddels 
is conjoined with other gods, or the ſame god with many god- 
EcNN.s, may be collected from the mic diſcourſes, and thoſe 
marriages which are called, in the my/leries, Sacred Marriages,” 
Thus far the divine Proclus ; from the firſt of which admirable 
paſſages the reader may perceive how adultery and rapes are to 
be underſtood, when applied to the gods; and that they mean 
nothing more than a communication of divine energies, either 
between a ſuperior and ſubordinate, or a ſubordinate and ſupe- 
rior divinity. For none, but a perſon of the moſt imple under- 
ſtanding, would ever ſuppoſe that the ancient theological poets 
believed there was any ſuch thing as marriage or adultery among 
the gods, according to the literal meaning of the words. 


Soc. 
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Soc. What then ſhall we next conſider? Jupiter we 
have already ſpoken of. 
HRM. Certainly. 

Soc. Let us therefore ſpeak of his brothers, Neptune 
and Pluto, and that other name by which Pluto is called. 

HRM. By all means. 

Soc. He, therefore, who firſt called Neptune ces, 
appears to me to have given him this name from the na- 
ture of the ſea, reſtraining his courſe when he walks, and 
not permitting him to proceed any farther, as if it became 
a bond to his feet. He therefore denominated the ruler 
of this power roc, as Toaideouey oa, viz. having a fei- 
tered fcor*. But the 7 perhaps was added for the ſake of 


elegance. 


* The firſt ſubſiſtence of Neptune is in the ſupermundane 
order of gods, and in the centre of the demiurgic triad of that 
order. Hence, from his central ſubſiſtence, and which conſe- 
quently is wholly of a vital nature, he may be conſidered as not 
only unfolding all life, and calling it into progreſſion, but as 
likewiſe perpetually connecting it in union and conſent. From 
this divinity therefore, containing in himſelf the cauſe by which 
all things are bound and connected, he may be ſymbolically faid 
to be fettered ; which implies nothing more than a comprehenſion 
of thoſe demiurgic reaſons which are the cauſes of union to all 
generated natures. As the foot, too, is a very proper ſymbol of 
progreſſion, and progreſſion of life, there is a remarkable beauty 
and propriety in repreſenting this god as having a ſettered ſoot. — 
But, according to the arcana of the ancient theology, this 
divinity governs the whole planetary ſyſtem, gives perfection to 
its revolving orbs, and fills them with vigorous, various, and 
divine motions. He likewiſe preſides over the middle elements; 
and, throughout the whole of generation, irriguous caves, carths 
quaxes, and hollow places, are ſubject to his imperatorial ſway. 


| Hence 
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elegance. But perhaps this was not the meaning of its 
founder, but two M were originally placed inſtead of 5; 
ſignifying 


Hence ſouls living in generation are ſaid to be under the dominion 
of this god; and hence the reaſon why Ulyſles is repreſented by 
Homer as continually purſued by the anger of Neptune. As 
life too correſponds to intelligence, for all life is knowledge, 
hence the propriety of deſcribing him as Enowing a multitude of 
things. But farther, according to Proclus on the Timæus, 
Juſtice was ſaid, by ancient theologiſts, to be diffuſed through, 
and rule over all things, from the middle throne of the Sun. 
And the ſame author informs us, that Juſtice preſides over the 
planetary ſpheres, and conſequently 1s the ſame with Neptune, 
Hence, ſince all the deities of the planets ſubſiſt in the Sun, and 
proceed from him, through the vivific power ſupplied by Neptune, 
we ſhall fee the reaſon why the planets arc deſcribed, by Martianus 


Capella, as ſo many rivers of different colours; and why he gives 
the following repreſentation of the Sun: “ Ibi quandam navim, 
totius naturæ curſibus diverſa cupiditate moderantem, cunctaquc 
flammarum congettione pleniſſimam, beatis circumactam merci: 
bus conſpicatur. Cui nautæ ſeptem germani, tamen ſuique 
conſimiles præſidebant. In prora, felix forma depicta leonis in 
arbore, crocodili in extimo videbatur. In eadem vero rate fons 
quidam Jucis #therez, archaniſque fluoribus manans, in totius 
mundi lumina fundebatur.“” For here the Ship repreſents the 
Sun, conſidered as ſupermundane: for, according to this cha- 
racteriſtic, the Sun contains in his eflence all the mundane gods, 
But the ſeven kindred failors repreſent the ſeven planets, among 
which the Sun, conſidered as mundane, mult be ranked: and 
the fountain of æthereal light in the ſhip may be conſidered as 
the ſame with Neptune, as the preceding obſervations cvince. 
Hence too we may collect the reaſon why the Egyptians repre- 
ſented the river Nile by the image of a ſun, with water flowing 


from its mouth: for the feven ſtreams of this river have an evi- 
dent 


* 
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Genifying that this god knows a multitude of things. 
And perhaps likewiſe he was denominared rl, I. e. 
making, from cee, to ſhake, to which æ and F were added. 
But Pluto was ſo called from the donation of , wealth, 
becauſe riches are dug out of the bowels of the earth. But 
by the appellation alone, the multitude appear to me to con- 
ceive the ſame as ad, i. e. obſcure and dark; and that, 
being terrified at this name, they call him Pluto. 

HERMu. But what is your opinion, Socrates, about this 
affair? 

Soc. It appears to me, that men have abundantly erred 
concerning the power of this god, and that they are afraid 
of him without occaſion : for their fear ariſes from hence; 
becauſe, when any one of us dies, he abides for ever in 
Hades; and becauſe the ſoul departs to this god, diveſted 


dent agreement with the ſeven planetary ſpheres, the former 
proceeding from the Nile in a manner perfectly analogous to the 
defluxions of the planets from the ſun. And laſtly, this explains 
why Apollo, in the Orphic hymns, is called Men, or Memplian, 
from Memphis, the old capital city of Egypt; for it is a com- 
pound of the Hebrew“ words Maim, or Mem, Phe Ejb, vihich 
mean the wviſage of fire and waters, that is, of <vaters iſſuing from 
the wviſage of the Sun. From the preceding obſervations, the 
reaſon 1s obvious why Juſtice was celebrated, by a certain ancicat 
poet, as having @ golden eye, xc1oio orc, according to the in- 
formation of Athenæus (Deipno. lib. 14); and why, accord- 
ing to the fame author (lib. 8), Nemz/is was fabled, by a Cyprian 
poet, to be changed into a fiſh, 


lt mult ever be remembered, by the Platonic reader, that the Eebrew 
Aialect is the ſame with the Phenician, as is proved by Selden (in Syntag. de 


Diis). And the Phenicians, according to Julian, were well ſkilled jn divige 
© Concerns, | 
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of the body. But both the empire of this god, and hit 


name, and every other particular reſpecting him, appear 
to me to tend to one and the ſame thing. 

Her M. But how? | 

Soc. I will tell you how this affair appears to me, 
Anſwer me, therefore, Which of theſe is the ſtronger 
bond to an animal, ſo as to cauſe its detention, neceſſity, 
or deſire ? 

Herm. Deſire, Socrates, is by far the moſt prevalent, 

Soc. Do you not think that many would fly from 
Hades, unleſs it held thoſe who dwell there by the 
ſtrongeſt bond ? 

HRM. Certainly. 

SOC. It binds them therefore, as it appears, by a certain 
deſire; ſince it binds them with the greateſt bond, and 
not with neceſſity. 

Her. It appears ſo. 

Soc. Are there not, therefore, many deſires ? 

HRM. Certainly. 

Soc. It binds them, therefore, with the greateſt of a 
deſires, if it binds them with the greateſt of bonds. 

HERMu. Certainty. 

Soc. Is there then any greater deſire, than that which 
is produced when any one, by aſſociating with another, 
thinks that, through his means, he ſhall become a better 
man? 

HRM. By Jupiter, Socrates, there is not any. 

Soc. On this account, Rermogenes, we ſhould fay, 
that no one is willing to return from thence hither, not 
eren the Syrens themſelves; but that both they, and all 
others, are inchanted by the beautiful diſcourſes of Pluto. 


And hence it follows that this god is a perfect ſophiſt; 
that 
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- Nuit he greatly benefits thoſe who dwell with him; and 


that he poſſeſſes ſuch great afluence as enables him to 
fupply us with thoſe mighty advantages which we enjoy : 
and from hence he is called Pluto. But docs he not alſo 
appear to you to be a philoſopher, and one endued with 
excellent prudence and deſign, from his being unwilling 
to aſſociate with men inveſted with bodies, but then only 
admits them to familiar converſe with him, when their 
ſouls are purified from all the evils and deſires which ſubſiſt 
about the body? For this divinity conſidered, that he 
ſhould be able to detain ſouls, if he bound them with the 
deſire belonging to virtue; but that, while they poſſeſs 
the conſternation and furious inſanity of body, even his 
father Saturn would not be able to detain them with him, 
in thoſe bonds with which he is ſaid to be bound. 
HrerM, You ſeem, Socrates, to ſpeak ſometlung to the 
purpoſe. 
Soc. We ought then, O Hermogenes, by no means to 
genominate ain; from &u3;, dark and inviſible, but much 
rather from a knowledge of all beautiful things“: and 
from 


*The ſirſt ſubſiſtence of Pluto, as well as that of Neptune, 
iö among the ſupermundane gods, and in the demiurgie triad, 
of which he is the extremity, But his firſt allotment and diſtri- 
bution is according to the whole univerſe ; in which diſtribution 
he perpetually adminiſters the diviſions of all mundane forms, 
and converts all things to himſelf, But his ſecond diſtribution 
is into the parts of the univerſe; and in this he governs the ſub- 
lunary region, and perfects intellectually the terreſtrial world. 
His third progreſſion is into that which is generated; and iu 
this he adminiſters, by his providence, the earth, and al: which 
it contains, and is on this account called terreſtrial Fupiter. 
But his tourth diſtribution is into places under the earth, Which, 


E together 
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from hence this pod was called by the fabricator of names 
X91 

Hen. De it fo. Put what ſhall we ſay concerning 
tie names Ceres, Juno, Apollo, Minerva, Vulcan, Mars, 
45 thoſe of the other gods? : 

Soc. It appears that Ceres was ſo called from the do- 
nation of aliment, being, as it were, G%yuox An, Or 
a 6oſiowing mither*, But Juno, from being lovely, on 
account of the love which Jupiter is ſaid to have enter- 
tained for her g. Perhaps alfo the founder of this name, 


ſpeculating 


together with the various ſtreams of water which they contain, 
Tartarus, and the places in which fouls are judged, are ſubject 
to his providential command. Hence fouls, which after genera- 
tion are purified and puniſhed, and either wander under the 
earth for athouſand „cars, Or again return to their principle, arc 
ſaid to live under Pluto. And laſtly, his fifth diſtribution is 
into the weltern centre of the univerſe, fince the welt is allied to 
ear:!2, on account of its being nocturnal, and the cauſe of ob- 
ſcur.ty and darkneſs, Hence, from the preceding account of 
Pluto, ſince he bounds the ſupermundane demiurgic triad, and 
is therefore intellectual, the reaſon is obvious why Plato charac- 
terizes him according to a &norvledge of all beautiful things ; ſor 
the heautiful frft ſubfiſts in intellect. 

* The ſirſt ſubſiſtence of Ceres is among the intellectual gods, 
where, conſidered as united with Saturn, ſhe was called by an- 
erent eel at Rhea, and as producing Jupiter, Ceres. Slie 
is therefore of a vivitic nature, and conſequently produces and 
/Zriluter, But the charaQer of diſtribution particularly belongs 
to her, according to her mundane ſubſiſtence ; ſince ſhe is the 
divinity of the planet Saturn, and it is the province of Saturn to 


di: i bute all i things 1 int telleQually, 


Juno, fo far as ſhe is filled with the whole of Venus, contains 


erſelf a power of illuminating all intellectual life with the 
iplendou: 


FT 
he 


* 
1 
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ſpeculating things on high, denominated the air b; 
and, for the ſake of concealment, placed the beginning 
at the end. And this you will be convinced of, if you 
frequently pronounce the name of Juno. With reſpect 
to the names @<ppeparra, or Proſerpine, and Apollo, many 
are terrified at them, through unſkilfulneſs as it appears 
in the rectitude of names. And indeed, changing the 
firſt of theſe names, they confider 9:po:zp0m ; and this 
appears to them as ſomething terrible and dire. But the 
other name, egg rr, ſignifies that this goddeſs is wiſe : 
for that which is able to touch upon, handle, and purſue 
things which are borne along, will be wiſdom, This 
goddeſs therefore may, with great propriety, be named 
peel np, or ſomething of this kind, on account of her 
wiſdom, and contact of that which is borne along“: and 
hence 


ſplendour of beauty. And hence, from her intimate communion 
with that goddeſs, ſhe is very properly characterized by Plato as 
lovely. But her agreement with Venus is ſufficiently evident, 
from her being celebrated as the goddeſs who preſides over mar- 
riage ; which employment was likewiſe aſcribed by the ancients 
to Venus, 

* Proſerpine firſt ſubſiſts in the middle of the vivific ſuper- 
mundane triad, which conſiſts of Diana, Proſerpine, and Minerva, 
Hence, conſidered according to her ſupermundane eſtabliſhment, 
ſhe ſubliits together with Jupiter, and in conjunction with him 
produces Bacchus, the artificer of divifible natures, Put, con- 
ſidered according to her mundane ſubſiſtence, the is ſaid (on 
account of her proceſſion to the la{t of things) to be raviſhed by 
Pluto, and to animate the extremitics of the univerſe, theſe 
being ſubject to the empire of Pluto. But Proſerpine (ſays 
Proclus, in Plat. Theol. p. 371) is conjoined paternally with 
Jupiter prior to the world, and with Pluto in the world, accord- 
7 ing 
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hence the wile aldng, or Pluto, aſſociates with ker, becaute 
ol theſe characterittics of her nature. But men of the 


preſent times neglect this name, valuing good pronuncia- 
tion more than truth; and on this account they call her 
Erffiupzrra., In like manner with reſpect to Apollo, 
many, as I faid before, are terrified at this name of the 
god, as it it ignited ſomething dire. Or are you igno- 
rant that this 1s the caſe ? 

IIERMu. 1 am not; and you fpeak the truth. 

Soc. But this name, as it appears to me, is beautifully 
eſtabliſhed, with reſpect to the power of the god. 

Hera. But how? 

Soc. I will endeavour to tell you what appears to me in 
this aflair : for there is no other one name which can more 
harmonize with the ſour powers of this god, becauſe it 
touches upon them all, and evinces, in a certain reſpect, 
nis harmanic, prophetic, medicinal, and arroau-darting. feill*, 


HrRu. 


ing to the beneficent will of her father. And ſhe is at one tim: 
ſaid to have been inceſtuouſly violated by Jupiter, and at another 
to have been raviſhed by Pluto, that firſt and laſt ſabrications 
may participate of viviſie procreation.” According to the ſame 
author too, in the ſame admirable work, p. 373, the epithet of 
wiſdom aſſigned to this goddeſs by Plato, in the preſent place, 
evinces lier agreement with Minerva: and this correſpondence is 
likewiſe hewn by her contact of things in progreſſion ; ſince 
nothing but wiſdom can arreſt their flowing nature, and ſubject 
it to order and bound. But her name being terrible and dire 
to the multitude, 1s a ſymbol of the power which ſhe contains, 
exempt from the univerſality of things, and which, on this ac- 
count, is to the many unapparent and unknown. 

For a full and beautiful account of theſe four powers of the 
fun, and his nature in general, let the Platonic reader attend to 


the 


C 


bj 
* 
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HrRu. Tell me, then; for you ſeem to me to ſpeak of 


this name as ſomething prodigious, 


Soc. 


the following obſervations, extracted from Proclus, on Plato's 
theology, and on the Timæus; and from the emperor Tulian's 
oration to this glorious luminary cf the world. To a truly mo- 
dern reader, indeed, it will doubileſs appear abſurd in the ex- 
Lieme, to call the ſun a god; for ſuch regard only his vifible 
orb, which is nothing more than the vehicle (deiſied as much as 
is poſſible to body) of an intellectual and divine nature. One 
ſhould think, however, that reaſoning from analogy might con- 
vince even a careleſs obſerver, that a body ſo tranſcendently 
glorious and beneſicent, nuſt be ſomething ſuperior to a mere 
inanimate maſs of matter. For if ſuch vile bodies, as are daily 
ſcen moving on the ſurface of the earth, are endued with life, 
(bodies whoſe utility to the umverſe is fo comparatively ſmall), 
what ought we to think of the body of the fun ! Surely, that its 
life is infinitely ſuperior, not ouly to that of brutes, hut even to 


that of man: for unleis we allow, that as body is to body, fo is 


foul to ſoul, we deſtroy all the order of things, and mutt ſuppoſe 
that the artificer of the world acted unwiſely, and cven abſurdly, 
in its fabrication. And from hence the reader may perceive 
how neceſſarily impiety is conneQed with unbelicf in ancient 
theology. But to begin with our account of the powers and 
properties of this mighty ruler of the world :— 

The fontal ſun ſubſiſts in Jupiter, the perfect artificer of the 
world, who produced the hypoſtaſis of the fun from his own 


eſſence, Through the ſolar fountain contained in his eſſence, the 


Demiurgus generates ſolar powers in the principles of the univerſe, 


and a triad of ſolar gods, through which all things are unfolded 
into light, and are perfeQed and repleniſhed with intellectual 
goods; through the firſt of theſe ſolar monads participating un- 
polluted light and intelligible harmony; but from the other two, 
Elicacious power, vigour, and demiurgic perfection. The ſun 


E 3 ſubſiſts 
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Soc. This name then is well harmonized as to its com- 
| poſition, as belonging to an harmonical god: for, in the 


firſt 


1 
43 


It ſubſiſts in the moſt beautiful proportion to the g99d: for as the 
11 ſplendour procecding from the good is the light of intelligible na- 
tures ; ſo that proceeding from Apollo is the light of the intel- 

WI lectual world; and that which emanates from the apparent ſun 
"| CE is the lighit of the ſenſible world. And beth the fun and Apollo 

are analogous to the good; but ſenſible light and intellectual 
truth are analogous to ſupereſſential light. But though Apollo 
and the ſun ſubſiſt in wonderful union with each other, yet they 
likewiſe inherit a proper diſtinction and diverſity of nature. 
Hence, by poets inſpired by Phoebus, the different generative 
cauſes of the two arc celebrated, and the fountains are diſtin— 
guiſned from which their hypoſtaſis is derived. At the fame 
time they are deſcribed as cloſely united with each other, and 
are celebrated with cach other's mutual appellations : for the 
fun vehemently rejoĩces to be celebrated as Apollo; and Apollo, 


"wh vrhen he is invoked as the ſun, benignantly imparts the ſplendid 
b in light of truth. It is the illuſtrious property of Apollo to collect 
wy multitude into one, to comprehend number in one, and from 
1. one to produce many natures; to convolve in himſelf, through 
1 W | intellectual ſimplicity, all the variety of ſecondary natures z and, 
If through one hyparxis, to collect into one multiform eſſences and 
powers. This god, through a fimplicity exempt from multi- 

; 


— 


tude, imparts to ſecondary natures prapbhetic truth z for that 
which is ſimple is the ſame with that which is true: but chrougli 
his !.berated eſſence he im i a purifying, wnpolluted, and pre- 
ſerving poxver e and bis emiſfion of arrows is the { mbol of his 
deſtroying every thing 1 wandering, and immoderate 
in the world. But Y, revelation is the ſymbol of the harmonic 
motion of the univerſe, collecting all things into union and con- 
ſent. And theſe four powers of the god may be accommo- 
dated to the three ſolar monade, which he contains. The firlt 


monad, 


— 


ficacious vigour, demiurgic effection in the univerſe, and perfect 
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Hirſt place, do not purgations and puriſications, both ac- 


cording to medicine and prophecy, and Iikcwiſe the ope- 


ratlons 


monad *, therefore, of this god is enunciative of truth, and of 


the cl Auel light ich ſubſiſis occuldly in the gods. But 


the ſecond + is deſtructive of every thing wandering and cou- 
fuſed : but the third cauſes all things to ſubilt in ſymmetry 
and familiarity with each other, through harmonic reaſons. And 
the unpolluted and molt pure 5 which he comprehends in 
himſelf, obtains the pr: welpalte y. illuminating ail things with 
perfection and power, according to nature, and banihing every 
thing contrary to theſe. 

Hence, of the ſolar triad, the firſt monad unfolds intellectuel 
light, enunciates it to all ſecondary natures, fills all things with 
univerſal truth, and converts them to the intellect of the gods; 
which employment is aſcribed to the propuetic power of Apollo, 
who produces into light the truth contained in dieine natures, 
and per ſects that which is unknown in the ſecondary orders of 


things. But tlie ſecond and third monads are the caufcs of ee 


_ 


(£3, 


energy, according to which theſe monads 2dorn every ſenſible 
nature, and exterminate cvery thing indelinite and mordinate in 
the world. 

And one monad is analogous to muſical fabrication, and to 
the harmonic providence of natures which are moved, But the 
lecond is analagous to that which is deitructive of all confuſion, 
aud of that perturbation which is contrary to form, and the or- 


derly diſpoſition of the univerſs. But the third monad, which 


> ſupplies all things with an abundant communion of beauty, and 


extends true beatitude to all things, bounds the ſolar principles, 
and guards its triple progreſſion. In a ſimilar manner, }ikewiſe, 
it illuminates progreſſions with a perfect and intellectual meaſure 


* J. e. Mercury. + Venus. + Apollo. 
E 4 of 
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rations of pharmacy, and the luſtrations, waſhings and 
ſprinklings employed by the divining art, all tend to this 
one 


of a bleſſed life, by thoſe purifying and pæonian powers of the 
king Apollo, which obtain an analogous principality in the ſun, 
The ſun is allotted a ſupermundane order in the world, an 
unbegotten ſupremacy among generated forms, and an intellec- 
tual dignity among ſenſible natures. Hence he has a twofold 
progrefſion, one in conjunction with the other mundane gods, 
but the other exempt from them, ſupernatural and unknown, 
For the Demiurgus, according to Plato in the Timzus, en- 
kindled in the ſolar ſphere a light unlike the ſplendour of the 
other planets, producing it from his own eſſence, extending to 
mundane ratures, as it were from certain ſecret receſſes, a ſymbol 
of intellectual eſſences, and exhibiting to the univerſe the arcane 
nature of the ſupermundane gods. Hence, when the ſun ſirſt 
aroſe, he aſtoniſhed the mundane gods, all of whom were de- 
ſirous of dancing round him, and being repleniſhed with his 
light. 'The ſun, too, governs the twofold co-ordinations of 
the world, which co-ordinations are denominated hands, by 
thoſe who are ſkilled in divine concerns, becauſe they are effec- 
tive, motive, and demiurgic of the univerſe. But they are con- 
fidered as twofold ; one the right hand, but the other the left. 
As the fun, by his corporcal heat, draws all corporeal natures 
w wards ſrom the earth, raiſing them, and cauſing them to ve- 
getate by his admirable warmth ; fo, by a ſecret, incorporeal, 
and divine nature reſident in his rays, he much more attracts 
and elevates fortunate ſouls to his divinity. He was called by 
the Chald:zans, the ſeven-rayed god and light, of which he is 
the fountain, is nothing more than the ſincere energy of an in- 
tellect perfectly pure, illuminating in its proper habitation the 
middle region of the heavens: and from this exalted ſituation 
ſcattering its light, it fills all the celeſtial orbs with powerful 
vicour, and illuminates the univerſe with divine and incorruptible 
light. The 
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one point, viz. the rendering man pure, both in body 
and ſoul? 
HERu. Entirely ſo. 
Soc. 


The fun is ſaid to be the progeny of Hyperion and Thea; 
ſignifying by this that he 1s the legitimate progeny of the 
ſupereminent god, and that he is of a nature truly divine. This 
god comprehends, in limited meaſures, the regions of generation, 
and confers perpetuity on its nature, Hence, exciting a nature 
of this kind with a ſure and meaſured motion, he raiſcs and invi- 
gorates it as he approaches, and diminiſhes and deſtroys it as he 
recedes : or rather, he vivifies it by his progreſs, moving, and 
pouring into generation the rivers of life. The ſun is the uni- 
fying medium of the apparent and mundane gods, and of the 
intelligible gods who ſurround the good. So far as the ſun con- 
tains in himſelf the principles of the moſt beautiful intellectual 
temperament, he becomes Apollo, the leader of the Muſcs ; 
but ſo far as he accompliſhes the elegant order of the whole of 
life, he generates Eſculapius in the world, whom at the fame 
time he comprelended in himſelf prior to the world: and he 
generates Bacchus, through his containing the cauſe of a partial 
eſſence and diviſible energy. The ſun, too, is the cauſe of that 
better condition of being belonging to angels, demons, heroes, 
and partial divine ſouls, who perpetually abide in the reaſon of 
their exemplar and idea, without merging themſelves in the 
darkneſs of body. As the ſun quadruply divides the three 
worlds, viz. the empyrean, the zthereal, and the material, 
on account of the communion of the zodiac with each; ſo he 
again divides the zodiac into twelve powers of gods, and each 
of theſe into three others: ſo that thirty-fix are produced in the 
whole, Hence a triple benefit of the Graces is conferred on us 
from thoſe circles, which the god quadruply dividing, produces, 
through this diviſion, a quadripartite beauty and elegance of 
ſeaſons and times. Monimus and Azizus, viz, Mercury and 


Mars, 
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Soc. Will not then the purifying god, who waſhes and 
frees us from evils of this kind, be 2 


HuRu. Perfectly ſo. 
Soc. 


Mars, are the attendants of the ſun, in conjunction with whom 
they diffuſe a variety of goods on the carth. The ſun Iooten: 
fouls from the bands of a corporeal nature, reduces them to the 
Kindred eſſeuce of divinity, and aſſigns them the ſubtle and firm 


texture of divine ſplendour, as a vehicle in which they may ſafely 


deſcend to the realms of generation. And laſtly, the ſun being 
ſupermundane, emits the fountains of light; for, among inper- 
mundane natures, there is a ſolar world, and total light: and 
this light is a monad prior to the empyrean, æthercal, ard 
material worlds. 

L only add, that it appears, from the laſt chapter of the 411 
book of Proclus on Plato's Theology, that the celebrated ſeven 
worlds of the Chaldzans are to be diſtributed as follows: Onc 
empyrean; three æthereal, fituated above the inerratic ſphere ; 
and three material, conſiſting of the inerratic ſphere, the ſeven 
planets, and the fublunary region. For, after obſerving, that 
of the comprehending triad of gods, one 1s fiery or empyreau, 
another æthereal, and another material, ke enquires why the 
es called Teletarchs, or ſources of initiation, are diſtributed 

ogether with the comprehending gods? To which he replies, 
© n the firſt, on account of his poſſeſſing the extremities, 
governs, like a charioteer, the wing of fire. But the ſecond, 
comprehending the beginning, middle and end, perſects ztlicr, 
which is itſelf triple, And the third, comprehending, accord- 


ing to one union, a round, right-lined and mixed figure, perfects 


unſigured and formlels matter: by a round figure, forming that 
which is inerratic, and the firſt matter: but, by a mixed figure, 
that which is erratic, and the ſecond matter; for there (that is, 
among the planets) circumvolution ſubſiſts: and by a right-lined 
Þgure, 2 nature under the moon, and ultimate matter.“ From 
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Soc. According, therefore, to the ſolutions and waſu- 


ings which he affords, as being the phyſician of ſuch-like 
things, he will be properly called @ravay, or the liberator ; 
Þut according to his prophetic power and truth, he may 


be moſt properly called amy, or ſimple, as he is denomi- 
nated by the Theſſalians; ſince ſimplicity is the fame with 


truth: for all the Theſlalians call this god the fmple. But, 


on account of his perpetually prevailing might in the 
Jaculation of arrows, he may be called a: Camxuv, that is, 
perpetually darting. But with rcſpect to his harmonic 
power, it is proper to take notice, that æ often ſignifies 
the ſame as together, as in the words ariaou3cg, a follower, 


this paſſage, it is evident that both Patricius and Stanley were 
miſtaken, in conceiving the meaning of the account given by 


Pſellus (in his ſummary expolition of the Affyrian Dogmata) 


of theſe ſeven worlds; which, when properly underſtood, per- 


fectly correſponds with that of Proclus, as the following citation 


* * — 6 
evinces: Exræ de C27 K2THOUG TILY WHOU 7 EuT voy EV% i DM. 
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vH, xc To vr erty, Viz. © They aſſert that there are 


ſcven corporeal worlds; one empyrean, and the firit ; after this, 


| three æthereal worlds; and laſt of all, three material, the iner- 


ratic ſphere, the planetary ſy ſtem, and the ſublunary region.“ 


But Patricius and Stanley conceived the paſſage, as if the three 


æthereal and three material worlds were diſtributed by the Ally- 


rians into the inerratic ſphere, the planets, and the ſublunary 


world. It is likewiſe worthy of obſervation, that the Aﬀyrians, 


as we are informed by Julian in his Hymn to the Sun, couſi- 


dered that luminary as moving beyond the inerratic ſphere, in 
the middle of theſe ſeven worlds; ſo that the ſun, in W 


quence of tbis dogma, muſt revolve. in the laſt of the æthereal 
worlds, 


and 
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and dolls, @ wife. So likewiſe in the name of this god, 
4 and Timm; ſignify the revolution ſub/ſting together qvith, 
and about the heavens, which they denominate the . 
and the harmony ſubſeſting in fong, which they call ſym- 
phony. Becauſe all theſe, according to the aſſertions of 
thoſe who are killed in muſic and aſtronomy, revolve 
together with a certain harmony. But this god preſides 


over harmony, ouoToXuy, 1. e. converting all theſe together, 
both among gods and men. As, therefore, we call 
CuontrevIc; and guoxoilic, 1. e. going Together, and lying tage- 
65 ther, &xanou80; and dxollig, changing o into &, fo likewiſe we 
| iſt denominate Apollo as 6uoroavy, inſerting at the ſame time 


another à; becauſe otherwiſe it would have been ſyn ni- 
mous with a difficult name. And this many of the pre- 
ſent time ſuſpecting, through not rightly perceiving the 
power of this name, they are terriſied at it, as if it ſigni- 
fed a certain corruption, But in reality this name, as 
we juit now oblerved, is fo compoſed, that it touch*: 
upon all the powers of the god, viz. his ſmplicity, perp:- 
tual jacklation, purifying, and pornt-revelving nature. — Bu: 
the name of the Muſes, and univerfally that of Muſic, 
was derived, as it ſeems, from warm, to enquire, and 
from inveſtigation and philoſophy. But as, i. c. Latona, 
was derived from the mildneſs of this gaddeſs, becaul- 
Me is 59canuwr, viz. willing to comply with the requeſi!. 
of her ſuppliants. Perhaps, too, they denominate her a 


| a ſtranger ; for many call her xs: and this name an: 
* | they feem to have alligned her, becauſe her manners arc 
"i not rough, but gentle and mild. But agzwy, i. e. Diana, 
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appears to ſignify integrity and modeſty, through her de- 
fire of virginity, Perhaps alſo the founder of her name 


* — 
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, + called her, as being ſkilful in virtue“. And it is not 
' FHkewiſe improbable, that, from her hating the copu- 
lation of man and woman, or through ſome one, or all 
A bf theſe, the inſtitutor of her name thus denominated the 
| _ "Fpoddeſs. 

- ” Herm. But what will you ſay concerning Dionyſius 
8 and Venus ? 

s | Soc. You enquire about great things, O fon of Hip- 
| ponicus. But the mode of nomination, belonging to 
X "theſe divinities, is both ſerious and jocoſe. Aft therefore 
C others, about the ſerious mode; but nothing hinders us 


e from relating the jocoſe: for theſe deities are lovers of 
joking and ſport. Dionyſius, therefore, is he giver of 
=ine, and may be jocoſely called AD ee But ohe, wine, 
2 may be moſt juſtly denominated eioz2vg, becauſe it is ac- 


- cuſtomed to deprive thoſe of intellect who poſſeſſed it 
8 before f. But, with reſpect to Venus, it is not proper 
| to 


* We have before obſerved, that Diana firſt ſubſiſts in the 
ſupermundane viviſie triad : and her being characterized accord- 


| ing to virtue, in this place, evidently ſhews her agreement wit! 
Minerva, the third monad of that triad, who is the firſt pro- 
ducing cauſe of all virtues. This goddeſs, according to her 
mundane ſubſiſtence, is, as is well known, the divinity of the 
moon; from whence, ſays Proclus (in Plat. Polit. p. 353), ſhe 
benignantly leads into light the reaſons of nature, and is on this 
account called Phoſþher, or lihi-learer. He adds, that the 

moon was called by the Thracians, Bendlis. 

+ Dionyſius, or Bacchus, is the mundane intelle&, and the 
monad of the Titans, or mundane gods. This deity is ſaid, ia 
divine fables, to have been torn in pieces by the Titans, becauſe 

| = the mundane ſoul, which participates of this divinity, and is on 
this account intellectual, is participated by the mundane gods, 
2 and 
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to contradict Heſiod, but to allow that ſhe waz 
calle: 


and through them diſtributed into every part of the univerſe, 
But the following beautiful account of this deity by Olympio. 
dorus, in his MS, Commentary on the Phædo, will, I doubt not, 
be highly acceptable to the Platonic reader: Enagazlerau d 20 
X29 5\99 e ⁰ν ty Ty Yeveotly jog de Thiceiwy © Atowoo „Kar r 
Ss 71 Fipzs, d. ori Aue tFogog 7 S105 19% T0090" J. N GUIEYN Ws; 1 
n 1425% eZ215 now at, x24 de, oe Toy Aαẽ,⁰tig˙ T401012 Twy darlegan- 
22h YEVETEWS WNAW; £20205 £7ly 0 Atoruorog, 840 „ 321 Cong * rin; 
Cong p EP0c955 £72109 Ka 7% etage, Tbetin? os Jil. „ Jovgig- 5 
g Moth. 40% Tick Thy T:iAeuls,y Oe erSovTiarinuleg) vu b, We 045.0 
o Tau Ounzy TNl:nogs Ac g EY OY; Te2b TY) re x TH Tg- 
iv, x 7%y R, e, uu, Yar ©5408 7% Alouowe THY (4EV KWjpwdics 
Ty ο THY TOY C40U* Try Os T;ixywiray ci T Tan, nas Thy r . 
BY. 0% $2) .ws, 0b e Toig TPAYI4; EYKXA UTI W; un So UH 
UTI, MEY931i; 0k E9ev Tt rg Toy AboyvTov, xKeptiy08 gz Teig o Ziv, 
TOY X3c21799 OnNuvliog Thy emi fone Tip Jg ET Toh  (W. KNOUAt)Ze 
S&T: ou o2cug 7,05 tc i. e. The form of that which 1s 
univerſal is plucked off, torn in pieces, and ſcattered into genera- 
tion: and Dionyſius is the monad of the Titans. Put his lace» 
ration is ſaid to take place through the ſtratagems of Juno, be- 
cauſe this goddeſs is the inſpective guardian of motion and pro- 
greſſion: and, on this account, in the Iliad ſhe perpetually 
rouſcs and excites Jupiter to providential energies about ſecon- 
dary concerns. And, in another reſpect, Dionyſius is the in- 
ſpective guardian of generation, becauſe he preſides over life and 
death: for he is the guardian of life becauſe of generation; 
but of death, becauſe wine produces an enthuſiaſtic energy. 
And we become more enthuſiaſtic at the period of diſſolution, 
as Proclus evinces agreeable to Homer; for he became prophetic 
at the time of his death. They likewiſe aſſert, that tragedy and 
comedy are referred to Dionyſius; comedy, indeed, as being the 
play or joxe of life ; but tragedy, on account of the paſſions and 

death, 


— 
* 


# 
*. 
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* aorn, through her generation from a? 
0 


am“. | | 
HERM. But, Socrates, as you are an Athenian, you 


ouzht not to neglect the inveſtigation of Minerva, Vulcan 
F 8 


and Mars. 


death, which it repreſents. Comedians, therefore, do not pro- 
perly denominate tragedians, as if they were not Dionyſiacal, 
aſſerting at the ſame time that nothing tragical belongs to Dio- 
nyſius. But Jupiter hurled his thunder at the Titans; the 
thunder ſignifying a converſion on high: for fire naturally aſ- 
ends. And hence Jupiter by this means converts the Titans 
to himſelf,” — Thus far the excellent Olympiodorus; from which 


admirable paſſage the reader may ſee the reaſon of Plato's aſſert- 


Inc, that the mode of nominaiion belonging to this divinity is beth 


Ferious and jocaſe. 

As Venus firſt ſubſiſts in the reductorial triad of the ſuper- 
mundane gode, her production from the foam of the genitals of 
heaven may occultly ſiguify her proceeding into apparent ſubſiſt- 
ence from that order of gods, which we have before mentioned, 
and which 1s called yorlog #4 yorpog, inlelligible, and at the ſame time 
anteileftual ; and likewiſe from the prolific and ſplendid power of 
this order, which the /cam lecretly implies. But, according to 
the fable, Venus roſe from this foam while it was floating on 
the ſea; and this doubtleſs implies her progreſſion from Neptune, 
the centre of the demiurgic triad of this order. The nominatiou 
too, of Venus, may he ſaid to be /erious, conſidered according 
to her ſupermundane ſubſiſtence; and ſhe may be ſaid 4% be à 
lover of joking and ſport, conſidered according to her mundane 
eit1bliſhment ; for to all ſenſible natures ſhe communicates an 
exuberant energy, and eminently contains in herſelf the cauſe of 


the gladneſs, and, as it were, mirth of all mundane concerns, 


through the illuminations of beauty which ſhe perpetually pours 
into every part of the univerſe, 


Soc. 
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Soc. For ſuch a neglect is, indeed, by no means be. f 
coming. 

Hrtrm. Certainly not. 

Soc. One of the names of Minerya, therefore, it is by 
no means difficult to explain. 

HERMA. Which do you mean? 

Soc. Do we not call her Pallas? 

HER. Certainly. 

Soc. This name, therefore, we muſt conſider as de- 
rived from leaping in armour; and in ſo doing, we ſhall, 
as it appears to me, think properly: for to elevate oneſcl!, 
or ſomething elſe, either from the earth or in the hands, 
is denominated by us 7o vibrate and be wibrated, and 79 
dance and be made to dance. 

HERMu. Entirely ſo. 


Soc. 'The goddeſs, therefore, is on this account called 
Pallas. 


HerM. And very properly ſo. But how will you ex- 
plain her other name ? 


Soc. Do you mean that of Athena? 

Hera. I do. 

Soc. This name, my friend, is of greater moment: 
for the ancients appear to have conſidered Athena in the 
fame manner as thoſe of the preſent day, who are ſkilled 
in the interpretation of Homer : for many of theſe explain 
the poct as ſignifying, by Athena, iztelle and rogitation. 
And he who inftituted names feems to have underſtood 
ſome ſuch thing as this about the goddefs, or rather 
ſomething yet greater, expreſſing, by this means, the 
intelligence of the goddeſs, as if he had ſaid that ſhe is 
beovon, or deific intelligence, employing after a foreign mode 
a inſtead of u, and taking away i and c. Though perhaps 


e 
o 
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he was not the caſe, but he called her ben, as under- 


4 Randing divine concerns in a manner ſuperior to all 
others. Nor will it be foreign from the purpoſe to ſay 
that he was willing to call her 19oven, as being intelligence 


in manners*. But either the original founder of this 


4 name, 


* This whole account of Minerva is perfectly agreeable to the 


maoſt myltic theology concerning this goddeſs, as will be evident 


from the following obſervations. In the firſt place, one of her 
names, Pallas, ſignifying to vibrate and dance, evidently alludes 
to her agreement with the Curetes, of the progreſſions of which 


order ſhe is the monad, or proximately exempt producing cauſe, 
For the Curetes, as is well known, are repreſented as dancing 


In armour ; the armour being a ſymbol of guardian power, 
through which, ſays Proclus, the Curetes contain the wholes of 
the univerſe, guard them ſo as to be exempt from ſecondary 
natures, and defend them eſtabliſhed in themſelves ; but the 


dancing, ſignifying their perpetually preſerving the whole pro- 


greſſions of a divine life, according to one divine bound, and 
ſuſtaining them exempt from the incurſions of matter. But the 


firſt ſubliſtence of Minerva, conſidered as the ſummit, or, as it 
were, flower of the Curetes, is in the intellectual order of gods, 
of which Jupiter, the artificer of the world, is the extremity : 
and, 1n this order, ſhe 1s celebrated as the divinely pure heptad. 


But as Proclus, in Tim. p. 51 and 52, beautifully unfolds the 
nature of this goddeſs, and this in perfect agreement with the 
preſent account of Plato, I ſhall preſent the following tranſlation 


of it to the reader. 


In the father and demiurgus of the world many orders of 


unical gods appear; ſuch as guardian, demiurgic, reductorial, 
connective, and perfective of works. But the one pure and 
untamed deity of the firſt intellectual unities in the demiurgus, 
© according to which he abides in an unigelining and immutable 


F Nate, 


** 
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Soc. For ſuch a neglect is, indeed, by no means be. p 
coming. 

HRM. Certainly not. | 

Soc. One of the names of Minerva, therefore, it is by 
no means difficult to explain. 

HER. Which do you mean? 

Soc. Do we not call her Pallas? 

HR. Certainly. 

Soc. This name, therefore, we muſt conſider as de- 
rived from leaping in armour; and in ſo doing, we ſhall, 
as it appears to me, think properly: for to elevate oneſclf, 
or ſomething elſe, either from the earth or in the hands, 
is denominated by us 70 vibrate and be vibrated, and 1 
dance and be made to dance. 

HerM. Entirely ſo. 


Soc. 'The goddeſs, therefore, 1s on this account called 
Pallas. 


Hram. And very properly ſo. But how will you ex- 
plain her other name ? 

Soc. Do you mean that of Athena? 

HR. I do. 

Soc. This name, my friend, is of greater moment; 
for the ancients appear to have conſidered Athena in the 
fame manner as thoſe of the preſent day, who are ſkilled 
in the interpretation of Homer : for many of theſe explain 
the poct as ſignifying, by Athena, i-tellef and cogitation. 
And he who inſtituted names ſeems to have underſtood 
ſome ſuch thing as this about the goddefs, or rather 
ſomething yet greater, expreſſing, by this means, the 
intelligence of the goddeſs, as if he had ſaid that ſhe is 
beovon, or de fic intelligence, employin g after a foreign mode 
a inſtcad of u, and taking away and o, Though perhaps 
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mis was not the caſe, but he called her bean, as under- 
ſtanding divine concerns in a manner ſuperior to all 
others. Nor will it be foreign from the purpoſe to ſay 
that he was willing to call her 59oven, as being intelligence 
in manners“. But either the original founder of this 
1 name, 


e 


* This whole account of Minerva is perfectly agreeable to the 
maoſt myſtic theology concerning this goddeſs, as will be evident 
from the following obſervations. In the firſt place, one of her 
names, Pallas, ſignifying to vibrate and dance, evidently alludes 
to her agreement with the Curetes, of the progreſſions of which 
order ſhe is the monad, or proximately exempt producing cauſe, 
0 For the Curetes, as is well known, are repreſented as dancing 
In armour; the armour being a ſymbol of guardian power, 
Through which, ſays Proclus, the Curetes contain the wholes of 
4 the univerſe, guard them ſo as to be exempt from ſecondary 
natures, and defend them eſtabliſhed in themſelves; but the 
clancing, ſignifying their perpetually preſerving the whole pro- 
greſſions of a divine life, according to one divine bound, and 
ſuſtaining them exempt from the incurſions of matter. But the 
firſt ſubſiſtence of Minerva, conſidered as the ſummit, or, as it 
were, flower of the Curetes, is in the intellectual order of gods, 
of which Jupiter, the artificer of the world, is the extremity: 
and, in this order, ſhe is celebrated as the divinely pure heptad. 
| But as Proclus, in Tim. p. 51 and 52, beautifully unfolds the 
nature of this goddeſs, and this in perfect agreement with the 
preſent account of Plato, I ſhall preſent the following tranſlation 

of it to the reader. 
In the father and demiurgus of the world many orders of 
unical gods appear; ſuch as guardian, demiurgic, reductorial, 
connective, and perfective of works. But the one pure and 
untamed deity of the firſt intellectual unities in the demiurgus, 
= according to which he abides in an uninclining and immutable 
F ſtate, 
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name, or certain perſons who came after him, by pro- 
ducing it into ſomething which they thought more beau— 


tiful, denominated her Athena. 
HRV. 


ſtate, througli which all things proceeding from him participate 
of immutable power, and by which he underſtands all things, 
and has a ſubſiſtence ſeparate and ſolitary from wholes this di- 
vinity all theologiſts have denominated Minerva: for ſhe was, 
indeed, produced from the ſummit of her father, and abiding 
in him, becomes a ſeparate and immaterial demiurgic intelli. 
gence. Hence Socrates, in the Cratylus, celebrates her as 
Seon, or knowing divine concerns, But this goddeſs, when con- 
ſidered as elevating all things, in conjunction with other divini- 
ties, to one demiurgus, and ordering and diſpoling the univerſe 
together with her father ;—according to the former of theſe 
employments, ſhe is called the philoſophic goddeſs ; but, according 
to the latter, philopolemic, or a lover of contention. For, conſi- 
dered as unifically connecting all paternal wiſdom, ſhe is philoſo- 
phic ; but, conſidered as uniſormly adminiſtering all contrariety, 
ſhe is very.properly called ph:lopolemic. Hence Orpheus, ſpeak- 
ing concerning her generation, ſays “ that Jupiter produced. 
her from his head, ſhining with armour ſimilar to a brazen 
flower,” Dut, ſince it is requiſite that ſhe ſhould proceed into 
the ſecond and third orders, hence in the Coric order (that is, 
among the firſt Curetes) ſhe appears according to the unpolluted 
heptad ; but ſhe generates from herſelf every virtue and all re- 


ductorial powers, and illuminates ſecondary natures with intellect 


and an unpolluted life: and hence ſhe is called zcpy pe, or 
a virgin born from the head of Jupiter. But ſhe is allotted this 
virgin-like and pure nature from her Minerval idiom. Add too, 
that ſhe appears among the /Zerated gods with intellectual and 
demiurgic light, uniting the lunar order, and cauſing it to be 
pure wich reſpect to generation. Deſides this, ſhe appears both 

| in 


04 
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F Hrirxm. But what will you ſay concerning Vulcan? 


Soc. Do you enquire concerning the noble arbiter of 


light? 
HRM. So it appears. 

Soc. This divinity, therefore, being @airo;, luminous, 
and attracting to himſelf 7, is called near, or the arbiter 
of light*, ba 
Y i HERM. 
in the heavens and in the ſublunary region, and every where ex- 
tends this her twofold power ; or, rather, ſhe diſtributes a cauſe 
to both, according to the united benefit which ſhe imparts. 
For ſometimes the ſeverity of her nature is intellectual, and her 
ſeparate wiſdom pure and unmixed with reſpect to ſecondary 
"natures; and the one idiom of her Minerval providence extends 
to the loweſt orders: for where there is a ſimilitude among par- 
tial ſouls to her divinity, ſhe imparts an admirable wiſdom, and 
Exhibits an invincible ftrength. But why ſhould I ſpeak con- 
cerning her Curetic, dzmoniacal, or divine orders, together 
with ſuch as are mundane, liberated, and ruling ? For all things 
receive the twofold idioms of this goddeſs as from a fountain, 


oh Ard laſtly, this goddeſs extends to ſouls, Olympian and reducto- 
5 rial benefits, exterminates gigantic and generation- producing 
phantaſms, excites in us pure and unperverted conceptions con- 


cerning all the gods, and diffuſes a divine light from the receſſes 


of her nature,” 


* Light, according to Proclus, and I think according to 


truth, is an immaterial body, wiz. a body conſiſting of matter fo 
reſined, that, when compared with terrene matter, it may be 
Juſtly called immaterial ; and Vulcan is the artificer of every 


thing ſenſible and corporeal. Hence this deity, when conſidered 
as the fabricator of light, may with great propriety be called 


the arbiter of light, For, ſince he is the producing cauſe of all 
5 body, and light is the firſt and moſt exalted body, the definition 


F 2 of 


harmony into things contrary and diſcordant. He prſt ſubſiſts 
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Hznu. It appears ſo, unleſs you think it requires ſome 
other explanation. 

Soc. But, that it may not appear otherwiſe to me, 
enquire concerning Mars, 

HRM. I enquire then. 

Soc. If you pleaſe, then, the name of Mars ſhall be de- 
rived from To dg maſculine, and ro avdpeiov bold. But 
1f you are willing that he ſhould be called Mars, from his 
bard and inconvertible nature*, the whole of which is 

| deno- 


of his nature ought to take place from the moſt illuſtrious of his 
works. But this deity firſt ſubſiſts in the demiurgic triad of the 
liberated gods, and from thence proceeds to the extremity of 
things. He is fabled to be lame, becauſe (ſays Proclus, in Tim. 
p- 44) he is the artificer of things laſt in the progreſſions of 
being, for ſuch are bodies; and becauſe theſe are unable to proceed 
into any other order, He is likewiſe ſaid to have been hurled from 
heaven to earth, becauſe he extends his fabrication through 
the whole of a ſenſible eſſence. And he 1s repreſented as fabri- 
cating from braſs, becauſe he is the artificer of reſiſting ſolids. 
Hence he prepares for the gods their apparent receptacles, fills 
all his fabrications with corporeal life, and adorns and compre- 


- hends the reſiſting and ſluggiſh nature of matter with the ſuper- 


vening irradiations of forms; but, in order to accompliſh this, 
he requires the aſſiſtance of Venus, who illuminates all things 
with harmony and union. 

*The character of hard and r://ling, which is here given to 
Mars, is ſymbolical of his nature, which (ſays Proclus, in Plat. 
Repub. p. 388) perpetually ſeparates and nouriſhes, and con- 
ſtantly excites the contrarieties of the univerſe, that the world 
may exiſt perfect and entire from all its parts. But this deity 
requires the aſſiſtance of Venus, that he may inſert order and 


drus. 


denominated dg, this alſo will perfectly agree with the 
properties of the warlike god. 


HERMu. Entirely ſo. 
Soc. Let us therefore diſmiſs our inveſtigations con- 


© cerning the names of the gods, as I am afraid to diſcourſe 


about them. But urge me to any thing elſe you pleaſe, 
that you may ſee the quality of the horſes of Euthyphron. 

HERM. I will conſent to what you ſay, if you will only 
ſuffer me to aſk you concerning Hermes ; for Cratylus 
ſays that I am not Hermogenes. Let us endeavour, then, 
to behold the meaning of the name Hermes, that we may 
know whether he ſays any thing to the purpoſe. 

Soc. This name ſeems to pertain to diſcourſe, and to 


imply that this god is an interpreter and a meſſenger, one 
© auho fleals, and 1s fraudulent in diſcourſe, and who meddles 
— qvith merchandiſe*: and the whole of this ſubſiſts“ about 
the power of diſcourſe. As, therefore, we ſaid before, 
l &pew is the uſe of ſpeech : and of this Homer frequently 
' fays, tuioaro, i. e. he deliberated about it. This name, 


therefore, is compoſed both from zo ſpeak and to deliberate 


| juſt as if the inſtitutor of the name had authoritatively 


addreſſed us as follows: “ It is juſt, O men, that you 
ſhould call that divinity, who makes ſpeech the object of 


his care and deliberation, Eigtuns.“ But we of the preſent 


times, thinking to give elegance to the name, denominate 


; him *"Epwis Hermes. But Iris likewiſe is ſo called, from 
To kit to ſpeak, becauſe ſhe is a meſſenger, 


in the defenſive triad of the liberated gods, and from thence pro- 
ceeds into different parts of the world. 


* For an account of Hermes, ſee my Notes to the Pha- 


F 3 HRM. 
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HERM. By Jupiter, then, Cratylus appears to me to 
have ſpoken well, in denying that I am Hermogenes; 
becauſe I am by no means an excellent artiſt of diſcourſe. 

Soc. It is likewiſe probable, my friend, that Pan is the 
bipartite ſon of Hermes. 

| Hexm, But why? 

Soc. You know that ſpeech ſignifies he all; that it 
circulates and rolls perpetually ; and that it is twofold, 
true and falſe. | 

HRA. Entirely ſo. 

Soc. Is not, therefore, that which is true in ſpeech, 
ſmooth and divine, and dwelling on high in the gods; 
but that which is falſe, a downward inhabitant, dwelling 
in the multitude of mankind, and, beſides this, rough 
and tragic ? For in ſpeech of this kind, the greater part 
of fables, and the falſities about a tragic life, ſubſiſt. 

HErM. Entirely ſo, 

Soc. With great propriety, therefore, he who indicates 
every thing, and perpetually rolls, is Tay ain, the bi- 
form fon of Hermes; who in his upper parts is ſmooth, 
but in his lower parts rough and goat-formed : and Pan 
is either ſpeech, or the brother of ſpeech, ſince he is the 
ſon of Hermes. But it is by no means wonderful that 
brother ſhould be ſimilar to brother. However, as I jult 
now ſaid, O bleſſed man] let us leave theſe inveſtigations 
of the gods. 

HERM. Gods of this kind, if you pleaſe, Socrates, we 
will omit“; but what ſhould hinder you from diſcuſling | 

the 


© * It 18 plain, from this paſſage, that Plato acknowledged g 
gods ſuperior to thoſe of a mundane idiom; for that he is ſerious 
ty the preſent inſtance, muſt be evident to the moſt careleſs 


obſerver, 


to 
8 z 
ſe. 
he 


it 


ing. 
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"the names of ſuch divinities as the ſun and moon, ſtars 
and earth, zther. and air, fire and water, the ſeaſons and 


the year ? 
* Soc. You aſſign me an arduous taſk ; yet at the ſame 


time, if it will oblige you, I am willing to comply. 
HER. It will fo, indeed. 


Soc. What therefore do you wiſh we ſhould firſt inveſ- 
tigate ? Or ſhall we, agreeable to the order in which you 


mentioned theſe, begin with the ſun ? 


HerM. Entirely fo. 
Soc. It ſeems, then, that this would become more ma- 


nifeſt, if any one ſhould uſe the Doric appellation : for 


the Dorians call the ſun aw, He will therefore be axos, 


from his collecting men into one, when he riſes; and 
likewiſe, from his always revolving about the earth. To 
-which we may add, that this name belongs to him, becauſe 
he varies, in his circulation, the productions of the earth. 
But To Tomy, and aloe, have one and the ſame mean- 


HerM. But what will you ſay of ozx1m, or the moon? 


Soc. This name ſeems to preſs upon Anaxagoras. 
HERM. Why? 
Soc. Becauſe it ſeems to manifeſt ſomething of a more 


; obſerver, from his etymologies being every where agreeable to 
the Orphic theology, which was the eſtabliſhed religion of his 
country. And, if he had not been a bcliever in this theology, 


why ſhould he etymologize in agreement with it, and at the 
© ſame time profeſs to be filled with religious dread on the occa- 
. hon? Similar to this, he obſerves, in the Philebus, “that the 
fear which he poſſeſſes concerning the proper names of the gods, 


8 ſurpaſſes the greateſt dread to which the ſoul is on any oecaſion 
= ſubje&,” | 


F4 | ancient 
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ancient date, which he lately revived, when he ſaid that 
the moon derives her light from the ſun. 

HerM. But how? 

Soc. Ziag is the ſame with pd, light. 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. But this light about the moon is perpetually d 
and fön, new and old, if what the Anaxagorics ſay is 
true: for, perpetually revolving in a circle, it perpetually 
renews this light ; but the light of the former month be- 
comes old, | 

HERM. Entirely ſo. 

Soc. But many call the moon onavza;. 

HERM. They do ſo. 

Soc. But, becauſe it perpetually poſſeſſes new and old 
ſplendour, it may be more juſtly called oraeeeoara ; but it 
is now conciſely denominated ocaavaia; 

HRM. This name, Socrates, is Dithyrambic. But 
what will you ſay of month and the ſtars ? 

Soc. Meins, or month, may be properly ſo called, from 
peiouo9a, to be diminiſhed , but the ſtars appear to derive 
their appellation from &rparn, corruſcation. But d 
is denominated from GTag avarpepet, i. e. converting to it- 
ſelf the fight ; but now, for the ſake of elegance, it is 
called &rpann. | 

HERMu. But what is your opinion concerning fire and 
water ? 

Soc. I am in doubt with reſpect to fire ; and it appears, 
that either the Muſe of Euthyphron deſerts me, or that 
this word 1s moſt extremely difficult to explain. Behold 
then the artifice which I employ, in all ſuch things as 
cauſe me to doubt, | 

HgrM, What is it? 

Soc. 
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| Soc. I will tell you. Anſwer me, therefore : Do you 


know on what account æuę, fire, is ſo called? 


HERM. By Jupiter, I do not. 
Soc. But conſider what I ſuſpect concerning it : for 1 


think that the Greeks, eſpecially ſuch as dwelt under the 
' dominion of the Barbarians, received many of their names 


from the Barbarians. 

Hex. But what then? 

Soc. If any one, therefore, ſhould inveſtigate the pro- 
priety of theſe names according to the Greek tongue, and 


not according to that language to which the name belongs, 


2 Hh 8 3 | * 1 
SBS. MS x 's 


he would certainly be involved in doubt. 

HERM. It is likely he would. 

Soc. Conſider, then, whether this name, mip, is not 
of Barbaric origin: for it is by no means eaſy to adapt 
this to the Greek tongue; and it is manifeſt that the 


= Phrygians thus denominate fire, with a certain trifling de- 


viation; as likewiſe that doe water, xurdg dogs, and 


many other names, are indebted to them for their origin. 
HRM. They are ſo. 
Soc. It is not proper, therefore, to uſe violence with 
theſe words, ſince no one can ſay any thing to the pur- 
poſe about them. On this account, therefore, I ſhall re- 


| ject the explanation of mip fire, and dd water. But 


"4 % Re 
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air, O Hermogenes! is ſo called, becauſe it elevates 
things from the earth; or becauſe it always flows; or be- 
cauſe, from its flowing, ſpirit is produced: for the poets 
call ſpirits aral winds. Perhaps, therefore, it is called 
«1g, as if implying a flowing ſpirit, or a flowing blaſt of wind. 
But I conſider æther as deriving its appellation from alzvays 
running in a flowing progreſſion, about the air; and on this 


account it may be called ag. But 58, or earth, will 
6 


more 
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more plainly ſignify its meaning, if any one denominate, 
it yaiz. For yaiz may be properly called eue, 7; 
producer, as Homer ſays; for he calls yeyaa, yeyimva, 
or that which is produced in itſelf. 

Her. Let it be ſo. 

Soc. What then remains for us to inveſtigate after 
this ? 

HErmM. The ſeaſons, Socrates, and the year. 

Soc. But oa, that is, the hours, muſt be pronounced 
in the Attic tongue, as that which is more ancient, if you 
with to know the probable meaning of this word. For 
they are da, on account of their bounding the winter 
and ſummer, as likewiſe winds and proper occaſions fub. 
fervient to the fruits of the earth. And hence, becauſe 
they bound, opigouont, they are moſt juſtly called dt But 
duicaiſſog and tro the year, appear to be one and the ſame: 
for that which, at ſtated periods, educes into light the 


productions of the earth, and explores them in itſelf, is 


the year. And as in the foregoing part of our diſcourſ: 


we gave a twofold diſtribution to the name of Jupiter, 
and aſſerted that he was by ſome called gjva, and by 


others dia; ſo likewiſe, with reſpect to zhe year, it is called 


by ſome nav, becauſe it explores IN ITSELF 3 but br, 


becauſe it explores. But the entire reaſon of its denomi- 
nation is becauſe it explores things in itſelf ; ſo that two 
names are generated, #vaulo; and Ero, from one reaſon. 


HerM. But now, Socrates, you have certainly pro- 


ceeded to a great length. 


Soc. I ſeem, indeed, to have purſued wiſdom to a con- 


Ederable diſtance, 
H::RM. Entirely ſo. 
Soc. Perhaps you will urge me ſtill further. 
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HuRMu. But, after this ſpecies of enquiry, I would moſt 


gladly contemplate the reCtitude of thoſe beautiful names 


goncerning virtue, ſuch as @pomoig prudence, guveois cogi= 
fatior, Timaru equity, and all the reſt of this kind. 
> Soc. You raiſe up, my friend, no deſpicable genus of 


"names. Burt however, ſince I have put on the lion's ſkin, 


LT ought not to fly through fear, but to inveſtigate pru- 


dence and intelligence, conſideration and ſcience, and all 
the other beautiful names which you ſpeak of. 


HRM. We ought by no means to deſiſt till this ie 
accompliſhed. 

Soc. And indeed, by the dog, I ſeem to myſelf not to 
propheſy badly, about what I underſtand at preſent, that 


thoſc ancient men who eſtabliſhed names, experienced that 
hich happens to many wiſe men of the preſent times; 


for, by their intenſe inveſtigation concerning the manner 
in which things ſubſiſt, they became giddy, far beyond 
the reſt of mankind, and, afterwards, things themſelves 
appeared to them to ſtagger and flutuate. But they did 


not conſider their inward giddineſs as the cauſe of this 


opinion, but the outward natural fluctuation of things; 
for they imagined that nothing was ſtable and firm, but 
that all things flowed and were continually hurried along, 
and were full of all- various agitation and generation. L 
ſpeak this, as what I conceive reſpecting the names which 
we have juit now mentioned. 


Herm. How is this, Socrates ? 
Soc. Perhaps you have not perceived that theſe names 


were eſtabliſhed as belonging to things born along, flow= 
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ing, and in continual generation. 
HER. I do not entirely perceive this. 
Soc. And, in the firſt place, the firſt name which 
we 
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we mentioned entirely pertains to ſomething of thi 
kind. 

Her. Which is that? 


Soc. Prudence, or @povnor; : for it is the intelligence of 
local motion and fluxion. It may alſo imply the advan. 
tage of local motion; ſo that it is plainly converſant with © 
agitation. But if you will, , or conſideration, per. | 


fectly ſignifies the inſpection and agitation of begetting: 
for To v is the ſame as To oxoniw, to ſpeculate. Again, 
vinoiG, or intelligence, if you pleaſe, is 27 vi #745, or the 
defire of that which is new: but that things are new, ſig- 
niſies that they perpetually ſubſiſt in becoming to be, 
Hence, that the ſoul deſires things of this kind, is indi- 


cated by him who eſtabliſhed this name veoeos; : for it was 
not at firſt called vonoyg, but two r; ? ought to be ſubſtituted * 


inſtead of 1, ſo as to produce veoeoig. But temperance 


fignifies the ſafety of that prudence which we have juſt 
now conſidered : and ſcience, indeed, implies that tile 


foul does not diſdain to follow things hurried along with 


local motion; and that ſhe neither leaves them behind, 
nor goes before them. On which account, by inſerting 8 
7, it ought to be called e. But ovveoig appears to 4 
be, as it were, a ſyllogiſm. But when ounivas is ſaid to L 
take place, the ſame thing happens, in every reſpect, a ; 
when any one is ſaid e#niraodai, to know: for ounevai af- 
ſerts that the ſoul follows along with things in their pro- 
greſſions; but wiſdom ſignifies the touching upon local B 
motion. This, however, is more obſcure and foreign 
from us. But it is neceſſary to recolle& from the poets, 
that when they wiſh to expreſs any thing which accedes 
on a ſudden, they ſay eovdn, it ruſhed forth: and the name 
of a certain illuſtrious Lacedemonian was Zeus, i. e. * 
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be ruſbes forward ; for thus the Lacedemonians denomi- 
mate 4 ſwift impulſe. Wiſdom, therefore, ſignifies the 
Zontact of this local motion, as if things were continually 
agitated and hurried along. But To yal, the good, 
*Henifies that which excites admiration, in the nature of 
every thing: for, ſince all things ſubſiſt in continual pro- 
greſſion, in ſome ſwiftneſs, and in others ſlowneſs, pre- 
Fails. Every thing, therefore, is not ſwift, but there is 
ſomething in every thing which is admirable. Hence the 


name Tayaboy is the ſame with To ayaro, the admirable. 


But, with reſpect to the name equity, we may eaſily 
conjecture that it is derived from the intelligence of that 
Which is juſt : but the ſignification of the ju? itſelf, is 


VWiſlicult to determine ; for it appears that the multitude 


agree thus far to what we have ſaid, but that what fol- 
ws is a ſubject of doubt. For, indeed, ſuch as think 
iat the univerſe ſubſiſts in progreſſion, conſider the 


Freateſt part of it to be of ſuch a nature that it does no- 


ne elſe than yield to impulſion; that, on this account, 
ſomething pervades through every thing, from which all 


generated natures are produced; and that this pervading 
nature is the ſwifteſt and moſt attenuated of all things: 
for it would not be able to paſs through every thing, un- 
leſs it was the moſt attenuated, ſo that nothing can ſtop 
its progreſſion; and the ſwifteſt, ſo that it may uſe other 
things as if in an abiding condition with reſpect to itſelf. 


Becauſe, therefore, it governs all other things Nuidv, i. e. 


3 Wy perrading through them, it is properly called Jiao, 


"receiving the power of the x for the ſake of elegant enun- 
ciation. And thus far the multitude agree with us, con- 
Lerning the meaning of To Ixauoy, the juſt. But I, O Her- 


*mogenes | as being aſſiduous in my enquiries about this 


affair, 
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affair, have inveſtigated all theſe particulars, and have 
diſcovered in the aTopprla, or facred myſteries, that the ju 
is the ſame with cauſe. For that through which a thing is 
generated, is the cauſe of that thing: and a certain per- 
fon ſaid, that it was on this account properly denomi- 
nated To dixajHv. But, notwithſtanding this information, 
I do not the leſs ceaſe to enquire, O beſt of men ! what 
the juſt is, if it is the ſame with cauſe. I ſeem, therefore, 
now to enquire farther than is becoming, and to paſs, as 
it is ſaid, beyond the trench; for they will ſay that I have 
fuſhciently interrogated and heard, and will endeavour, 
through being deſirous to ſatisfy me, to give different 
folutions of the difficulty, and will no longer harmonize 
in their opimions. For a certain perſon ſays that the ſun 
is the juſt, becauſe the ſun alone, by his pervading and 
heating power, governs all things. But when, rejoicing 
in this information, I related it to a certain perſon, as if 
I had heard ſomething beautiful and excellent, he laughed 
at me-when I told it him, and aſked me, if I thought 
that there was no longer any thing juſt in men after ſun- 
ſet? Upon my enquiring, therefore, what the juft was, 
according to him, he ſaid it was fire. But this is by no 
means eaſy to underſtand, But another perfon ſaid, it 
was not fire, but the heat which ſubſiſted in fire. Ano- 
ther again ſaid, that all theſe opinions were ridiculous, 
but that /e jut was that intellect which Anaxagoras 
ſpeaks of; for he ſaid that this was an unreſtrained go- 
vernor, and that it was mingled with nothing, but that it 
adorned all things, pervading through all things. But in 
theſe explanations, my friend, I find myſelf expoſed to 
greater doubts than before I endeavoured to learn what 


juſtice is. But, that we may return to that for the ſake 
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of which we entered on this diſputation, this name ap- 
pears to be attributed to equity, for the reaſons which we 
if have aſſigned. 

” HErnrM. You appear to me, Socrates, to have heard 
f theſe particulars ſomewhere, and not to have fabricated 
them yourſelf, 

Soc. But what do you ſay reſpecting my other expla- 
z nations ? 

HerM. That this is not entirely the caſe with them. 
Soc. Attentively hear then; for perhaps I may deceive 
= you in what remains, by ſpeaking as if I had not heard. 
What then remains for us, after equity? I think we 
have not yet diſcuſſed fortitude : for injuſtice is evidently 
a real hindrance to the pervading power; but fortitude 
ſignifies that it derived its appellation from contention, 
or battle. But contention in a thing, if it flows, is no- 
thing elſe than a contrary fluxion. If any one, therefore, 
takes away the F from this name dd fortitude, the 
name da, which remains, will interpret its employment. 


. 
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> Hence it is evident that a fluxion, contrary to every flux- 
; ion, is not fortitude, but that only which flows contrary 

© to the juſt ; for otherwiſe fortitude would not be laudable, 
In like manner To &gpxv, that is, the male nature, and 
avg man, are derived from a ſimilar origin, that is, 
I from aw go, or a flaauing upwards, But the name woman 
appears to me to imply begezting ; and the name for the 
female nature ſeems to be ſo called from the pap or breaſt. 
But the pap or breaſt, O Hermogenes ! ſeems to. derive 


its appellation from cauſing to germinate and ſhoot forth, 
like things which are irrigated. d 

Hrn. It appears ſo, Socrates. 

6 Soc. But the word dau, to flouriſh, appears to me 
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to repreſent the increaſe of youth, becauſe it takes place 


ſwiftly and ſuddenly : and this is imitated by the founder 
of the name, who compoſed it from Sem to run, and 
exxeoYzi to leap. But do you not perceive that I am born, 


as it were, beyond my courſe, ſince I have met with 


words plain and eaſy ? But many things yet remain, which 


appear to be worthy of inveſtigation. 

HermM. You ſpeak the truth. 

Soc. And one of theſe is, that we ſhould confider the 
meaning of the word art. 

HERMu. Entirely fo. 


Soc. Does not this word T:x1, then, ſignify £9197, or | 


the habit of intellect, taking away for this purpoſe T, and 
inſerting o o between x and , and between „ and » ? 


HERMu. And this in a very far-fetched manner, So. 


crates. 


Soc. But do you not know, bleſſed man! that ſuch 


names as were firſt eſtabliſhed, are now overwhelmed 


through the ſtudious of tragic diſcourſe ; who, for the 


fake of elegant enunciation, add and take away letters; 


and who entirely pervert them, partly through ornament, | 


and partly through time? For, in the word xartorrtew 3 


mirror, does not the addition of the pg appear to you ab- 
furd ? But ſuch alterations as theſe are, I think, made by 


thoſe who care nothing for truth, but are folicitous about 


the elegant conformation of the mouth : ſo that theſe 
men, having added many things to the firſt names, at 
length rendered it impoſſible for any one to apprehend 


the meaning of a name; as in the name Sphynx, which 
they call o@tyy8 inſtead of opiys, and fo in many others. 
HERM. This is indeed the caſe, Socrates. 


Soc. Indeed, if it ſhould be allowed for every one o 
aud : 
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add to, and take away from names, juſt as he pleaſed, 


1 


chis would certainly be a great licence; and any one 


: might adapt every name to every thing. 


HRM. You ſpeak the truth. 
Soc. The truth indeed. But I think that you, who 


are a wiſe preſident, ought to preſerve and guard the mo- 
= derate and the probable. 


HRM. I wiſh I could. ; | 
Soc. And I alſo, O Hermogenes, wiſh the ſame in con- 


N junction with you. But you ſhould not, O demoniacal 


man, demand a diſcuſſion vehemently exact, leſt you per- 


1 fectly exhauſt my force: for I ſhall aſcend to the ſummit 
of what I have ſaid, when, after at, I have conſidered 


artifice or ſkill, For unxan, or artifice, ſeems to me to 
ſignify the completion of a thing in a very high degree. 
It is compoſed therefore from A6, length, and ave, to 


finiſh a thing completely. But, as I juſt now ſaid, it is 
proper to aſcend to the ſummit of our diſcourſe, and to 
* enquire the ſignification of the names virtue and vice.— 
One of theſe, therefore, I have not yet diſcovered z but 
the other appears to me to be manifeſt, for it harmonizes 
: with all that has been ſaid before: for, in conſequence of 
© every thing ſubſiſting in progreſſion, whatever paſſes on 
badly will be depravity; but this, when it ſubſiſts in the 
> ſoul, badly acceding to her concerns, then moſt emi- 
i nently poſſeſſes the appellation of the whole of depravity. 
But it appears to me, that the faulty mode of progreſſion 
is manifeſt in timidity, which we have not yet diſcuſſed; 
4 though it is proper to conſider it, after fortitude. And 
5 we likewife ſeem to have omitted many other names. 


s Timidity therefore ſignifies, hat the bond of the foul is 


* -ng : for the word vehement implies a certain ſtrength. 


GG And 
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And hence the moſt vehement and greateſt bond of ths 
foul, will be timidity : juſt as want is an evil; and every 
thing as it appears, which is an "impediment to paſſing on 
and progreſhon. Paſſing on badly, therefore, ſeems to 
evince a detention and hindrance of progreſſion ; and 
when the ſoul is thus affected, ſhe then becomes full of 
evil. But if the name vice is applicable to ſuch things as 
theſe, the contrary of this will be virtue; ſignifying, in 
the firit place, facility of progreſſion; and, in the next 
place, that the flowing of a good foul ought to be perpe- 
tually looſened and free, And hence, that which always 
flows unreſtrained and without impediment, may, as it 
appears, very properly receive this denomination, en. 
Perhaps alto, ſome one may call it eipery, becauſe this 
habit is the moſt cligible of all. Perhaps, too, you will 
ſay that I feign; but Laflert, that if the preceding name 
vice is properly eſtabliſhed, the ſame may be ſaid of the 
name virtue. | | 

Henm. But what is the meaning of To xaxoy, evil, 
through which you explained many things in the word 
gdepracity ? 

Soc. It appears to me, by Jupiter, to imply ſomething 
prodigious, and diihcult to collect. I introduce therefore 
to this alſo the artifice mentioned above. 

HRM. What is that * 

Soc. To aflert that this name is ſomething Barbaric. 

Herm.. And, in fo doing, you appear to me to ſpeak 
properly. But, if you think fit, we will omit theſe, and 
endeavour fo conſider the rectitude of compoſition in the 
names, toe beautiful, and the baſe, 


Soc. The baſe, then, ſeems to me to evince its ſignifica- 


tion plainly, and to correſpond with the preceding expla- 
nations 


* 
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bations: for he who eſtabliſhed names appears to me, 
throughout, to have reviled that which hinders and de- 
tains the flowing of things; and that he now aſſigned the 
name d«ox9gow to that which always detains a flowing 
progreſſion. But, at preſent, they call it collectively ac. 
HR. But what will you ſay concerning he bear- 
exiful ? 

Soc. This is more difficult to underſtand, though they 
ſay that the a, in this word, is produced only for the ſake 
of harmony and length. 

HRu. But how? 

Soc. It appears that this appellation is the ſurname of 
cogitation. 

HRM. How do you prove this? 

Soc. What do you think is the cauſe of the denomina- 
tion of every thing? Is it not that which eſtabliſhes 

names? | 

HerM. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Will not this cauſe, then, be the cogitation either 
of gods, or men, or of both ? 

Hen. Certainly. | 

Soc. To call things therefore, and the beautiful, are the 

ſame with cogrtation. 

Her. It appears ſo. 

Soc. Are not, therefore, the operations of intellect and 

- c:gitation laudable; but ſuch things as are not the reſult 

of their energies, blameable ? 

' Herw. Entirely ſo. 

Soc. That which belongs to medicine, therefore, pro- 

duces medical works; and that which belongs to the car- 
: penter's art, Carpentry works: or what is your opinion 
on the ſubject ? 


. Hu. 
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HR. The fame as yours. 


Soc. Does not, therefore, the beautiful produce thingy 
beautiful? 


Hrrw. It is neceſſary that it ſhould, 


Soc. But this, as we have ſaid, is cogitation. 
HER. Entirely ſo. 


Soc. To xadò, therefore, or the beautiful, will be pro- 


perly the ſurname of prudence, which produces ſuch things 
as, in conſequence of acknowledging to be beautiful, we 
are delighted with. 

HER. It appears to be fo. 

Soc. What then remains for us to inveſtigate, of ſuch- 
like names? 

HERMU. Wlatever belongs to the good and the beautiful ; 
ſuch as the names ſignifying things contributive, uſeful, pro- 
fitable, lucrative, and the contraries of theſe. 

Soc. You may find then what To ovu@epoy, or the contri- 
Eutive, is, from our foregoing {peculations z for it appears 
to be a certain brother of ſcience. For it evinces nothing 
elſe than the local motion of the ſoul, in conjunction with 
things; and that things reſulting from hence ſhould be 
called ouupe;ovre and ovu@ce, i. e. contributive, from 
ciueregipt eo dau, Or being born aleng in conjunction. 

Arnx. It appears fo. 

Soc. But the name /ucrative (xd adtor) is derived from 
xi dos, gain. And if any one inſerts a » inſtead of a & in 
this name, it will manifeſt its meaning: for it will thus, 
after another manner, become the name ſor good ; ſince 
he who aſſigned it this name intended to expreſs that 
power which it poſſeites, of becoming mingled with, and 


pervading through all things. And thus, by placing T 5 


inſtead of v, he pronounced it x26, 


HER, 
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> HerRrM. But what will you ſay concerning >voireaovy, or 
= the uſeful ? 

Soc. It appears, O Hermogenes! that this name was 
not eſtabliſhed according to the meaning in which it is 
employed by inn-keepers, becarſe it frees from expence , 


but becauſe it is the ſwifteſt of being, and in conſequence 


of this, does not ſuffer things to ſtand ſtill, nor lation, by 
i receiving an end of being born along, to ſtop, and reſt 
from its progreſhon : but, on the contrary, it always de- 
parts from lation, as long as any end remains to be ob- 
tained, and renders it unceafing and immortal. And, on 
this account, it appears to me Avoireroyy was called he 
ge; for that which diffolves the end of lation was called 
aworrehody. But apeauer,. or the profitable, is a foreign 
name; and Homer himſelf often uſes 75 6@:azuy, But 
this is the ſurname of increaſing and making. 

HRM. But what ſhall we ſay reſpecting the contraries 
of theſe ? | 

Soc. There is no occaſion, as it appears to me, to 
evolve ſuch as are the negations of theſe. 

HErM. But what are they? 

Soc. The non-contributive, uſeleſs, unprofitable, and the 
non-lucrative. 

HRM. You ſpeak the truth. | 

Soc. But may we not enquire concerning faubr20y and 
Crug, the noxious and pernicious! 

HerM. Certainly. 

Soc. And To BraCegov, indeed, or the noxious, ſays that 
it is BawmTOY THY pouy. But S ſignifies that which wiſhes 
t bind; and antev, to bind, is the ſame as &: but this 
it blames in every reſpect. He, therefore, who withcs 
are pod, i. e. to bind that which flows, will be moſt pro- 
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perly called Bovazrlepory z but it appears to me, that, for 
the ſake of elegance, it was denominated g. 

Hram. A variety of names, Socrates, preſents itſelf 
for your conſideration ; and you juſt now appeared to me 
to have ſounded a prelude on your pipe“, as it were, of 
the melody belonging to Minerva, while you pronounced 
this name Bovnoamiegouy. | 

Soc. I am not, Hermogenes, the cauſe of this, but he 
who founded the name. 

HERMu. You ſpeak the truth : but what will you ſay 
about geg, te pernicious ? 


*The following remarkable paſſage, from the MS, Com- 
mentary of Proclus on the firit Alcibiades, ſufficiently proves 
that the ancients as much excelled the moderns in the practical 
part of muſic, as they did in philoſophy, poetry, and ſculpture, 
As 029% TAIL THY Gt oliuny ETESADNT 4 1. Orb oud: o Tiholwsy c 
rgνN iI Ta de ci ic, 1 T, 729 Os THU 0: 2Y&y09 ToU +UNDY MEWS 
o R TYY T:*XV1 TY. Nporerny aviw TEDL.vE @evxioy, Ka yup TH TH 
{40348 35k 7 eee, WRT ih THY AU). n. E:&50) yoo TruTT!/% 
TW) LYUMW) rei Soyyov; 7 409 P v v S * PDinqi. Es . 224 T& 75 g 
ręunnαd Twy aviuy amy Stn, Aut. i. e. “ Well-inltituted po- 
lities reject the melody of the pipe; and, on this account, Plato 
does not admit it in his republic. But the reaſon of this is the 
variety of this inſtrument the pipe, which evinces that the art 
employing it ought to be avoided, For inſtruments producing 
every kind of harmony, and that which conſiſts of many chords, 
are imitations of pipes; for every hole of the pipe emits (as 
they ſay) three ſounds at leaſt ; but if the cavity aboye the holes 
of the pipe ſhould be opened, then each hole would ſcnd fort! 
more than three ſounds.” EIn this extraordinary paſſage, it 15 
worth obſerving, 1 hat the art of conſtructing theſe pipes Was 
entirely loſt at the time in which Proclus lived, or the p th cen- 
tury; as may be inferred from his uling the expreſſion Sa, 


ther ſay, 
80s. 
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Soc. I will tell you, Hermogenes, the meaning of this 
word; and do you behold how truly I ſhall explain it, by 
5 aſſerting that men, through adding and taking away let- 
ters, vehemently vary the meaning of names, . ſo that 
ſometimes a very ſmall alteration cauſes a word to imply 
the very contrary of what it did before. As for inſtance, 
in the word To dor, the becoming: for I underſtood, and 
called to mind juſt now, in conſequence of what 1 am 
about to ſay to you, that this beautiful word Coy is new 
to us, and induces us to enunciate To Icy and greg 
contrary to their meaning, and by this means to obſcure 
their ſignification : but the ancient name evinces the ſenſe 
of both theſe words. 

HErRM. How is this? 

Soc. I will tell you. You know that our anceſtors 
very frequently uſed the 7 and JF, and that this was not 
leſs the caſe with ſuch women as particularly preſerved 
the ancient tongue. But now, inſtead of the 7, they per- 
verſely uſe either ? or 5, and 2 inſtead of 3, as being more 
nagnificent. 

Hau. But how ? 

Soc. Juſt as, for inſtance, the moſt ancient men called 
day iat, and ſome of them #uez z but thoſe of the pre- 
ſent times MAES. : | | 

HRM. This is indeed the caſe. 

Soc. You know, therefore, that this ancient name 
only manifeits the conceptions of its founder: for, be- 
cauſe light emerges from darkneſs, and ſhines upon men 
rejoicing in and deſiring its beams, they called day ug. 

HERMu. It appears ſo. | 

SOC. But, as it is now celebrated in tragical perform- 
ances, you can by no means underſtand what nusa means; 

G 4 though 
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though ſome are of opinion that day is called yutpz, be- 
cauſe it renders things 1 iatpa, placid and gentle. 
HRM. So it appears to me. 

Soc. And you likewiſe know that the ancients called 
Sd yo, a beam, dvoyòv. 5 | 

HRM. Entirely ſo. 

Soc. And gQ&yov, indeed, manifeſts nothing: but that 
which ſubſiſts for the ſake of bringing two things toge- 
ther, ſo that they may be bound, 1s very juſtly named 
Fvoyov. But it is now called gen; and this is the caſe 
with a great variety of other particulars, 

HR. It appears ſo. 

Soc. Hence then, the word de, when it is thus pro- 
nounced, ſignifies the contrary to all the names which 
belong to the good. For this name, being a ſpecies of 
the good, appears to be a bond and impediment of local 
motion; as being the brother of g the noxious. 
HRM. And indeed, Socrates, it appears to be very 
much ſo. 

Soc. But this will not be the caſe if you uſe the ancient 
name, which it is much more probable was properly 
founded than the preſent name. But you will agree with 


thoſe ancient good men, if you ſubſtitute 7 for ?; for d 


and not d, will ſignify that good which is celebrated by 


the inſtitutor of names. And thus the founder of names 


will not contradict himſelf, but the names deo, o peENνjõö, 
AUOLTEAOUY, xeon, aqaber, ovupepor, euTrogov, or proceeding 
with facility, will all of them appear to have the ſame 
meaning: for he meant to ſignify and celebrate, by diſ- 
ferent names, that which adorns and pervades through 
every part of the univerſe; and to reprobate that which 
dctains and binds. And indeed, in the name CnuiTcy 
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if, according to the ancient tongue, you ſubſtitute J for e 
it wil! appear to you that this name was compoſed from 
dork 7 Tov, or binding that which is in progreſſion, and 
was called T%yu:a0%%;. 

HrRM. But what will you fay concerning pleaſure, 
pain, defire, and ſuch-like names? 

Soc. They do not appear to me to be very difficult, 
Hermogenes : for pleaſure ſeems to be an action tending 
towards emolument, and on this account to have derived 
its appellation ; but the & was added, that it might be 
called n, inſtead of nor. But pain ſeems to have de- 
rived its appellation from the diſſolution of the body, 
which the body experiences in this pailion: and the 
name ſorrow was ſo called from impeding the motion of 
progreſſion ; but the name axyn9y, 1. e. torment, appears to 
me to be foreign, and to be to called from axyevcg, trouble- 

ſome. *O98vnn, 1. e. anxiety, was denominated from the 
ingreſs of pain. 

Hxku. It appears ſo. 

Soc. But ax9ny, grief, clearly ſignifies that it is a 
name aſſimilated to the flowneſs of lation: for 4x6 is a 
burthen, and 7% any thing in progreſſion. Joy ſeems to 
have received its appellation from the diffuſion and eaſy 
progreſſion of the flowing of the foul ; but regs delight, 
was derived from TS the pleaſant. But To TepTVOY Was 
ſo called, from being aſſimilated to the breathing of de- 
light through the ſoul: it was therefore juſtly called 
zero, i. e. inſpiring; but, in the courſe of time, it came 
to be denominated Tegayoy. But, with reſpect to e9@pooum, 
or hilarity, there is no occaſion to explain the why of its 
denomination ; for it is obvious to every one, that it was 
ſo called from « and ovu@t;:o2at, that is, from the ſoul's 
being well born along in conjunction with things. Hence 


ha It 
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it ought, in juſtice, to be denominated e@epwourn ; hut, 
notwithſtanding this, we call it . But neither i; 
it difficult to diſcover the meaning of s], defrre : for 


it evinces a power proceeding to Svuòg, anger. But hf 
anger, derives its appellation from 9ugews and Sec, 


raging and ardour. And again, wepos, amatorial deji;, 


was fo called from gb, or a f{owing which vehemently ai. 


tracts the foul ; for becauſe it flows. excited, and defrring tl. 


Dae ien of things, it ſtrongly allures the foul through th: 
incitement of its flowing. And hence, from the wil: 
of this power, it is called eg % But Todo, deere, wi, 
io called, from ſignifying that it is not conterfant wil 
preſent amatorial deſire, and its effluxive ſtreams, like 
Ae gc, but with that which is elſewhere ſituated, and 1 
abſent. But e:»5, love, received its appellation from im- 
plying that it flows inwardly from an external ſource ; and 
that this flowing is not the property of him by whom it i; 
poſſeſſed, but that it is adventitious through the eve; 
And hence love was called by our anceſtors #7pc;, from 


tctir, to flow inwardly. But at preſent it is called 5: 


through the inſertion of @ inſtead of 3. But what {hal 
we conſider after this? 

HRM. What opinion, and ſuch-hke names, appear t: 
you to ſignify. 

Soc. Opinion, dos a, Was W from the pur i. 
which the ſoul employs in her progreſſive e 
concerning the nature of things, or elſe from the dar 


of au arrow ; and this laſt appears to be the moſt likch, 


derivation. Hence cdi, opinicn, harmonizes with 3x; 
for it ſigniſies the ci, or ingreſs of the ſoul, in confiderin; 
the coy, or quality of a thing. Jutt as C, counte! e 
deliberation, is ſo called from Bon, buring forth: 


Povacavai, te be willing, fignihes To sies a, fo dere, aut 
Bouneved va 
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tue dau, to conſult, For all theſe following 6324, opinion, 
2 pear to be certain reſemblances of goο, Bur. tag Roth s 
Wit as the contrary of this &i, or a wart of counſel, 
Mppears to be a mi ene as neither huriing forth, nor 

Pbtaining that winch it withes ſor, about which it deli- 

Fa and which is the object of its deſire. 
Hau. You ſeem to me, Socrates, to have introduced 
Pee particulars with great denſity of conception; let us 
merefore now, if it is pleaſing to diuinity, end the diſcuſ- 
Pon. Yet I ſhould with you to cxplain the meaning of 
alia, which is . nt to what we have already 


unfolded, and that 20 44 CD 1 £5. aunta 7 
7 


Soc. To 5xcuriov, therefore, or the voluntary, ſigniſies 
that which yields and does not reſiſt, but as I may ſay 
YE y 765 tovT1, iel qs to that which is in Progr. Jan; - and thus 
E.inces that this name ſubſilts according to Bounnorg, the 
20100. But To &vayuaior and avarurovy i. e. the necefſary and 
The reſting, ſince they are contrary to the will, ſk ſub- 
Lit about guilt and Ignorance. But they are aſſimilated to 
= progreſſion through a valley; becauſe, on account of 
cir being paſſed through with diluculty, 
en ad denſe nature, like a place thick- 


They impede progreſſion. And he: 


nd their rough 
. with rrecs, 
ice, pe Tha D355 necett * 
8 v. as denominated from an aſumilation 2 
rongb a valley. 
Ne 


7 grill 9 
But as long as our Urength remains, 
ought not to deſert it; do not therefore deſiſt, but 
4 i interrogate me. | 
= Hzrm. I aſk you then about E the 

moſt beautiful, viz. ruth, falſe]: 


oed, aud being; and why 
ame, v which is the ſubject of our preſent diſput 
Wo called ? 

2 

Soc. What therefore do you ce y ? 


* 
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HER. I call it Gntew, 70 inquire. 
Soc. It appears then that this word oouz, a name, wi 


compoſed from that diſcourſe which aſſerts that ov, bg, 
is that about which name enquires. But this will be 
more evident to you, in that which we call art, r 
capable of being named; for in this it clearly appears thy 0 
name is an enquiry about being. With reſpect to GD, 


truth, this name ſeems to have been mingled, as wel! a 
many others; for this name appears to have received it; 


compoſition from the divine lation of being, and therefor 7 


implies that it is Sei aan, a divine æuandering. But αοnνιτ 
falſehood, ſigniſies the contrary to lation. For here again t. 
inltitutor of names blames that which detains and com: 
pels any thing to reſt. This name, however, is aſſimilate? 


to thoſe who are aſleep ; but the addition of the J cc 


ceals its meaning. But d, being, and ovgia, nc, hu. 


monize with truth, by receiving the addition of an i; for 


then they will ſignify 2 or that which is in progretlico, 
And again, To ob oy, or non-bcing, is by ſome denominatei 
cu tov 3 that is, not proceeding. 

HRM. You appear to me, Socrates, to have ditculic! 
theſe particulars in a very ſtrenuous manner. But if an 
one ſhould aſk you, what rectitude of nomination there 1: 
in the words i, proceeding, peov, flowing, and Jooy, binding, 
would you be able to aniwer him or not ? 


Soc. I ſhould perfectly ſo. And ſomething juſt nov 


occurred to me, by the mentioning of which I may appea 


to ſay ſomething to the purpoſe. 
Hrku. What is it? 


Soc. That, if we are ignorant of any thing, we ſhoud 
fay, it is of Barbaric origin: for, perhaps, this is real!/ 
the caſe with ſome names; and others are, perhaps, 1 

| ſcrutabe 
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$-rutable on qecount of their antiquity. For, through 
being every where wreſted from their proper con- 
ruction, it will be by no means wonderful, if the ancient 

Rongue, when compared with the preſent, is in no reſpect 
ffferent from a Barbaric language. 
1 HRM. And, indeed, you ſay nothing foreign from 
x e purpoſe. 
Soc. I ſay that, indeed, which is probable; but yet the 
Tonteſt does not appear to me to admit of an excuſe, 
Let us, however, endeavour to conſider this affair, and 
make our enquiry, as follows: If any one thould always 
Inveſtigate thoſe words through which a name derives its 
Fubſiltence, and again thoſe words through which words 
are enunciated, and ſhould do this without ceafing, would 
not he who anſwers fuch a ane at length fail in his 
replies? 


i HER. It appears fo to me. 
| 4 Soc. When, theretore, will he who fails to anfwer, 
| Fultty fail? Will it not be when he arrives at thoſe 
names which arc, as it were, the elements both of other 
diſcourſes and names? For theſe, if they have an ele- 
moentary ſubſiſtence, can no longer be juſtly ſaid to be 
ä compoſed from other names. Juſt as we {aid above, that 
\ r. #yagY%y was compoſed from &yaro;, admirable, and eo, 
fil. But 9oc;, we may perhaps ſay, is compoſed from other 
Vords, and theſe laſt again from others: but if we ever 
1 apprehend that which is no longer compoſed from other 
names, we may jultly ſay, that we have at length arrived 


at an element; and that we ought no longer to refer this 
; to other names. 


— 


5 Her. You ſeem to me to ſpeak properly. 
Soc. Are not the names, then, which are the ſubject of 
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your preſent enquiry, elements? And is it not neceſſary 
that the rectitude of their formation ſhould be conſidered 
in a manner diiferent from that of others? 

HER. It is probablc. 

Soc. It is probable certainly, Hermogenes. All the 
former names, therefore, muſt be reduced to theſe : and 
if this be the caſe, as it appears to me it is, conſider again 
along with me, leſt I ſhould act like one delirious, while I 
am explaining what the rectitude of the firit names ought 
to be. 

Herm. Only do but ſpeak ; and I will endeavour to th: 
utmolt of my ability to ſpeculate in conjunction with you. 

Soc. I think then you will agree with me in this, that 
there is one certain rectitude of every name, as well of 
that which is firſt, as of that which is laſt; and that none 
of theſe differ from one another, fo far as they are names, 

HERM. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But the rectitude of thoſe names which we have 
juſt now diſcuiled, conſiſts in evincing the quality of every 
thing. 

HRM. How ſhould it be otherwiſe ? 

Soc. This property, then, ought no leſs to belong to 
prior than poſterior names, if they have the proper re- 
quiſites of names. 

HERMu. Entirely ſo. 

Soc. But poiterior names, as it appears, produce thi! 
through ſuch as are prior. 

HERMA. It appears fo. 

Soc. Be it ſo then. But after what manner can {i 
names, which have no others preceding them, be able, 
as much as poſſible, to unfold to us the nature of things, it 
they have the propertics of names? But anſwer me this 

queſtion: 
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queſtion: If we had neither voice nor tongue, and yet 
= withed to manifeſt things to one another, ſhould we not, 
© like thoſe which are at preſent mute, endeavour to ſignify 
our meaning by tlie hands, head, and other parts of the 


body? 
5 HRM. How could it be otherwiſe, Socrates ? 
5 


3 
2 


* 


Soc. I think, therefore, that if we wiſhed to ſigniſy 
© that which is upwards and light, we ſhould raiſe our 
5 bands towards the heavens, imitating the nature of the 
thing itſelf; but that if we wiſhed to indicate things 
5 downwards and heavy, we ſhould point with our hands to 
the earth. And again, if we were deſirous of ſignifying a 
running horſe, or any other animal, you know, that we 
ſhould faſhion the geſtures and figures of our bodies, as 
near as poſhble, to a ſimilitude of theſe things. 

# HerM. It appears to me, that it would neceſſarily be as 
= you fay. 

| Soc. In this manner then, I think, the manifeſtations of 
the body would take place; the body imitating, as it ap- 
pears, that which it wiihes to render apparent. 

Her. Certainly, 

Soc. But ſince we with to maniſelt a thing by our voice, 
tongue, and mouth, will not a manifeſtation of every thing 
then take place through theſe, when an imitation of any 
thing ſubſiſts through theſe ? 

Herm. It appears to me, that it muſt be neceſſarily ſo. 

Soc. A name then, as it ſeems, is an imitation of voice, 
by which every one who imitates any thing, imitates 
and nominates through voice. 

Her. It appears ſo to me. 

Soc. But, by Jupiter, my friend, I do not think that ! 
have yet ſpoken in a becoming manner. 


HRM 
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HRM. Why? 


Soc. Becauſe we muſt be compelled to confeſs, that 
thoſe who imitate ſheep and cocks, and other animals, 


give names to the things which they imitate. 
HRM. You ſpeak the truth. 
Soc. But do you think this is becoming? 


HRA. I do not. But what imitation, Socrates, will a 


name be? 

Soc. In the firſt place, as it appears to me, it will not be 
ſuch an intimation as that which takes place through muſic, 
although this imitation ſhould be effected by the voice: 
nor, in the next place, though we ſhould imitate the fame 


things as muſic imitates, yet we ſhould not appear to me 


to denominate things. But I reaſon thus: Is there not a 
certain voice, figure, and colour, in many things? 

HER. Entirely ſo. 

Soc. It appears, thereſore, that though any one ſhould 
imitate theſe, yet the denominating art would not be con- 
verſant with theſe imitations : for theſe are partly muſical, 
and partly the effects of painting. Is not this the caſe ? 

HRM. Certainly. | 

Soc. But what will you ſay to this? Do you not think 
that there is an eſſence belonging to cvery thing, as well as 
colour, and ſuch things as we juſt now mentioned? And, 
in the firſt place, is there not an eſſence belonging to 


colour, and voice, and to every thing elſe, which is con- 


dered as deſerving the appellation of being? 
HeRu. It appears ſo to me. 


Soc. But what then? If any one is able to imitate the 
eflence of every thing, by letters and ſyllables, mult he not 


evince what every thing is ? 
Hank. Entirely fo. 


Soc. 
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0 Soc. And how would you denominate him who 1s able 
to do this? For, with reſpect to the former characters, 
= you called muſical, and the other converſant with 
painting. But how will you call this character? 


& Hram. This perſon, Socrates, appears to me to be that 
2 inſtitutor of names which we formerly ſought after. 
7 Soc. If this then is true, as it appears to be, let us con- 
y ſider about thoſe names which are the ſubjects of your 
; inquiry, i. e. pon, flowing, vai, 10 go, ox tg, habitude, whe- 
ther, in the letters and ſyllables from which they are com- 
4 poſed, they really imitate eſſence, or not. 
: HerM. By all means. 
> Soc. Come then, let us ſee whether theſe alone belong 
Y to the firſt names, or many others beſides theſe. 
> Hrxw. I think that this is the caſe with many others 
” beſides theſe. 
Soc. And your opinion is probable. But what will 
the mode of diviſion be, from whence the imitator will 
begin to imitate? Since then the imitation of eſſence 
* {ubſiſts through letters and ſyllables, will it not be moſt 
proper to diſtribute in the firſt place the elements? juſt 
as thoſe who are converſant with rythms, in the firſt place, 
diſtribute the powers of the elements, and afterwards of 
the ſyllables 3 and thus at length begin to ſpeculate the 
rythms themſelves, but never till this is accompliſhed. 
IIERA. Certainly. 
Soc. In like manner, therefore, ought not we firſt of all 
to divide the vowels, and afterwards the reſt according to 
4 ſpecies, both mutes and ſemivowels? For this is the lan- 
guage of thoſe who are ſkilled in theſe matters. And 
again, ought we not after this to divide ſuch as are capa- 
1 ble of being ſounded indeed, yet are not ſemivowels, and 
: conſider the different ſpecies of vowels, with reference to 
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one another? And after we have properly amd 


all theſe, it is again requiſite to impoſe names, and to con. 
ſider, if there are certain things into which all may he 
referred as elements; and from which both theſe may be 
known ; and whether ſpecies are contained in them after 


the ſame manner as in the elements. But all theſe par. 
ticulars being contemplated in a becoming manner, it is 
proper to know how to induce each according to ſimil. . 
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tude; whether one ought to be introduced to one, cr 


many mingled together: juſt as painters, when they wil 
to produce a reſemblance, ſometimes only introduce 
purple colour, and ſometimes any other paint: and ſome. 
times again they mingle many colours together, as whey 
they make preparations for the purpoſe of producing tl: 

likeneſs of a man, or any thing elſe of this kind; and this 
in ſuch a manner, I think, as to give to every image the 
colours which it requires. In the ſame manner we thoul! 
accommodate the elements of words to things, and one to 
one, wherever it appears to be neceſſary, and ſhould fa 
bricate ſymbols, which they call ſyllables. And again, 
combining theſe ſyllables together, from which nouns an 
verbs are compoſed, we ſhould again from theſe nouns and 
verbs compole ſomething beautiful and entire; that wha! 


the animal deſcribed by the painter's art was in the above ' 


inſtance, diſcourſe may be in this; whether conſtructed by 
the onomaſtic, or rhetorical, or any other art. Or rather 


this ought not to be our employment, ſince we have already | 


ſurpaſſed the bounds of our diſcourſe; for, if this is the 


proper mode of compolition, it was adopted by the 


ancients. But if we mean to ſpeculate artificially, it ö 


proper that, diſtinguiſhing all theſe, we ſhould conſid | 


whether or not firſt and laſt names are eſtabliſhed in a pre 
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per manner; for to connect them without adopting ſuch 
a method would be erroneous, my dear Hermogenes, and 
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Improper. 
HRM. Perhaps ſo indeed, by Jupiter, Socrates. 
Soc. What then ? Do you believe that you can divide 
them in this manner? for I cannot. 
: HERMu. There is much greater reaſon, then, that I 
Should not be able to do this. 
g Soc. Let us give up the attempt then : or are you will- 
8 ing that we ſhould undertake it to the beſt of our ability, 
though we are able to know but very little concerning ſuch 
2 particulars? But as we ſaid before reſpeCting the gods, 
that, knowing nothing of the truth belonging to their 
names, we might conjecture the dogmata of men con- 
cerning them; ſo now, with regard to the preſent ſub- 
ject, we may proceed in its inveſtigation, declaring that, 
if theſe particulars have been properly diſtributed, either 
by us or by any other, they ought doubtleſs to have been 
ſo divided. Now therefore, as it is ſaid, it is requiſite that 
we ſhould treat concerning them in the beſt manner we 
are able. Or, what is your opinion on the ſubject ? 
| Hen. Perfectly agreeable to what you ſay. 
= Soc. It is ridiculous, I think, Hermogenes, that things 
ſhould become manifeſt through imitation produced by 
; letters and ſyllables: and yet it is neceſſary; for we have 
not any thing better than this, by means of which we may 
2 judge concerning the truth of the firſt names; unleſs, 
4 perhaps, as the compoſers of tragedies, when they are 
involved in any difficulty, fly to their machinery, intro- 
Z ducing the gods, in order to free them from their embar- 
raſſment; ſo we ſhall be liberated from our perplexity, by 
aſſerting that the gods eſtabliſhed the firſt names, and that 
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on this account they are properly inſtituted. Will not 


ſuch an aſſertion be our ſtrongeſt defence? or that Which 
declares we received them from certain Barbarians ? For © 
the Barbarians are more ancient than us. Or ſhall we 
ſay, that, through antiquity, it is impoſlible to perccivc $ 
their meaning, as is the cafe with Barbaric names? But 1 
all theſe ſolutions will only be ſo many plunderings, and 
very elegant evaſions, of thoſe who are not willing to | 
render a proper reaſon concerning the right impoſition o 
the firſt names; though, indeed, he who is ignorant of the 


proper eſtabliſhment of firſt names cannot poſſibly know 


ſuch as are poſterior z for the evidence of the latter mult 


neceſſarily be derived from the former; and with theſe he 
is perfectly unacquainted. But it is evident, that he who 
profeſſes a ſkill in poſterior names ought to be able to 
explain ſuch as are firſt, in the moſt eminent and pure 
manner; or, if this is not the caſe, to be well convinced 
that he trifles in his explanation of poſterior names. Ot 
does it appear otherwiſe to you? 

HER. No otherwiſe, Socrates. 

Soc. My conceptions, therefore, about the firſt name: 
appear to me very inſolent and ridiculous. If you are will. 
ing, therefore, I will communicate them to you; and do 
you, in your turn, if you have any thing better to offer 
impart 1t to me. 


HER. I will do ſo; but ſpeak confidently. 


Soc. In the firſt place, then, þ appears to me to be as it 


were the organ of all motion, though we have not yet 
explained why motion is called zivyo:;;, But it is evident 


that it implies ic ν going ; for 7 was not formerly uſed, bu! 
7. But its origin is from ien, fo go, which is a foreign 
name, and ſignifies i If therefore any one could find 
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but its ancient name, when transferred to our tongue, it 


might be very properly called le, But now from the 
foreign name nie, and the change of the 5, together with 


the interpoſition of the y, it is called xn. It ought 


however to be called xieivnors, or clcis. But cis, or abiding, 


is the negation of Ihn, 79 go ; and for the ſake of ornament 


5 called 5471;i. The element therefore 2, as I ſaid, ap- 
peared to the inſtitutor of names to be a beautiful in- 


ſtrument of motion, for the purpoſe of expreſſing a ſimi- 


litude to lation; and hence he every where employed it 


for this purpoſe. And in the firſt place, the words gsi 
and Son, that is, 7 flow, and flowing, imitate lation, or 
local motion, by this letter; and this reſemblance is 


found, in the next place, in the words To0uo; and Tpaxucs 


i. e. trembling, and rough ; alſo, in words of this kind, 
= xpoveiv, 10 ferite; dd ue, to wound ; tpurenv, to draw ; bounTev, 
to break ; neguariguy, to cut into ſinall pieces; and pruCeu, to rol! 


ound. For all thefe very much repreſent motion through 
© the 7. Not to mention that the tongue, in pronouncing 


this letter, is detained for the leaſt ſpace of time poſſible, 
= and is agitated in the moſt eminent degree; and on this 


4; 


account it appears to me that this letter was employed 
in theſe words. But the inſtitutor cf names uſed the 7 


| for the purpoſe of indicating all attenuated natures, and 
= which eminently penetrate through all things. And hence 
© this is imitated by the words ra: and i:o9at, fo go, and 7o 
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þreceed, through the ?: juſt as through o, I, e, and 2 be- 
cauſe theſe letters are more inflated, the author of names 
indicated all ſuch things as xe the cold ; Etov, the fervid ; 
gel Sai, to be ſhaken ; and univerſally ow, concuſſion. And 
| when he wiſhed to imitate any thing very much inflated, 

he every where, for the moſt part, appears to have intro- 
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duced ſuch-like letters. But he ſeems to have thought that 


the power of compreſling F and , and the tongue's | 2 
action in leaning, were uſeful for the purpoſe of imitating | 
the words Jowos, a bond, and ray, abiding. And becauſe © 
the tongue remarkably ſlides in pronouncing a, the inſti. : 
tutor of names perceiving this, and employing this letter | 
in an aſſimilative way, he eſtabliſhed the names dc, /mozrth; © 
7Yaiver, to flip ; Tap, unfuous ; ng, liquid ; and all | 
other ſuch-like words. But in conſequence of the tongue 


ſliding through a, he employed the power of the y, and thus 


imitated yaioxpoy, the ſlippery ; Yhuudò, the ſaveet ; and yaoad - 
the viſcous. Perceiving hkewiſe that the ſound of the 


was inward, he denominated To evvov, the inward, and 
Ta evro;, things inward, that he might aſſimilate works to 


letters. But he aſſigned a to wiydnov, the great, and # to 


uno, length, becauſe theſe letters are great. But in the con- 
ſtruction of Fpoyyuacy, round, which requires the letter 6, he 
mingled 5 abundantly. And in the ſame manner the le- 
giſlator appears to have accommodated other letters and 
{yllables to every thing which exiits, fabricating a ſignature 
and name; and from theſe, in an aſſimilative manner, to 
have compoſed the other ſpecies of names. This, Her- 
mogenes, appears to me to be the rectitude of names, 
unleſs Cratylus here aſſerts any thing elſe. 


HE Ru. And indeed, Socrates, Cratylugioſten finds me 
ſufficient employment, as I ſaid in the beginning, while 


he declares that there is a rectitude of names, but does 


not clearly inform me what it is; ſo that I cannot tel! 
whether he is willingly or unwillingly thus obſcure in his 
aflertions. Now therefore, Cratylus, ſpeak before 80. 


crates, and declare whether you are. pleaſed with what 
Socrates has ſaid reſpecting names, or whether you have 
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any thing to ſay on the ſubject more excellent; and if you 


have, diſcloſe it, that either you may learn from Socrates, 


Wor that you may teach both of us. 
Caar. But what, Hermogenes ! Does it appear to you 


to be an eaſy matter to perceive and teach any thing ſo 


© ſuddenly, and much more that which ſeems to be the 
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greateſt, among things which are the greateſt ? 


2 HrtrM. To me, by Jupiter, it does not; but that afler- 


45 


1 tion of Heſiod“ appears to me very beautiful,“ that 
5 Fit is worth while to add a little to a little.” If therefore 

you are able to accompliſh any thing, though but trifling, 
© do not be weary, but extend your RE A both to 
Socrates and me. 

Soc. And indeed, Cratylus, I do not confidently vindi- 
| cate any thing which I have above aſſerted; but I have 
1 with Hermogenes what appeared to me to be 
the truth: ſo that on this account ſpeak boldly, if you 
have any thing better to offer, as I am ready to receive it. 


Nor ſhall I be ſurpriſed if you produce ſomething more 
beautiful on this ſubject ; for you appear to me to have 
= employed yourſelf in ſpeculations of this kind, and to 
4 have been inſtructed in them by others. If therefore you 
5 thall aſſert any thing more excellent, you may ſet me down 


as one of your diſciples about the rectitude of names. 
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* Cxar. But indeed, Socrates, as you ſay, I have made 
this the ſubject of my meditations, and perhaps J ſhall 
bring you over to be one of my diſciples : and yet I am 


afraid that the very contrary of all this will take place : : for, 
in a certain reſpect, Iought to ſay to you what Achilles {aid 
to Ajax + upon the occafion of his embaſly; but he thus 


* Opera et Dies, lib. r. + Iliad 9, v. 640. 
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ſpeaks : “O Jove-born Telamonian Ajax, prince of the 
people, you have ſpoken all things agreeabi: to my opi- 
nion.“ In like manner you, O Socrates, appar to have 
propheſied in conformity to my conceptions, whether you 
were inſpired by Euthyphron, or whether ſome muſe, who 
was latently inherent in you before, has now agitated you 
by her inſpiring influence. 

Soc. O worthy Cratylus, I myſelf have ſome time ſince 
wondered at my wiſdom, and could not believe in its reality; 
and hence I think it is proper to examine what I have 
ſaid : for to be deceived by oneſelf is the moit dangerous of 
all things; for ſince the deceiver is not for the leaſt moment 
of time abſent, but is always preſent, how can it be other- 
wiſe than a dreadful circumſtance ? But it is neceſſary, as it 
ſeems, to turn ourſelves frequently to the conſideration of 
what we have before ſaid, and to endeavour, according to 
the poet *, © to look at the ſame time both before and be- 
hind.” And let us at preſent take a view of what we 
ſaid. We ſaid then, that rectitude of name was that 
which pointed out the quality of a thing. Shall we ſay 
that this definition is ſufficient for the purpoſe ? 

CRAT. To me, Socrates, it appears to be vehemently ſo. 

Soc. Names, then, are employed in diſcourſe for the 
ſake of teaching ? 

- Ckar:. Entirely ſo. 
Soc. Shall we not therefore ſay, that this is an art, and 
that it has artificers ? 

Cxær. Perfectly fo. 

Soc. But who are they? 
Cxær. Thoſe legiſlators, or authors of names, which 
you ſpoke of at firſt. 


® Iliad 1, v. 341; and Iliad 3, v. 109. 5 
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Soc. Shall we then fay, that this art ſubſiſts in men, 
like other arts, or not? But what I mean is this: Are 
not ſome painters more excellent than others ? 

Crar. Entirely ſo. Will not ſuch as are more excel- 
lent produce more beautiful works, 1. e. the repreſenta- 
tions of animals; but ſuch as are inferior the contrary ? 
And will not this alſo be the cafe with builders, that ſome 
will fabricate more beautiful, and others more deformed 
houſes ? 

CRAT. It will. 

Soc. And with reſpect to legiſlators, will not ſome pro- 
duce works more beautiful than others ? 

Crar. It does not appear to me that they will. 

Soc. It does not therefore appear to you, that ſome laws 


are better, and others worſe ? 


Crar. It certainly does not. 

Soc. One name therefore does not ſeem to you to be 
better aſſigned than another? 

CRAT. It does not. 

Soc. All names therefore are properly eſtabliſhed ? 

CraT. Such indeed as are names. 

Soc. But what then ſhall we ſay to this name of Her- 
mogenes, which we ſpoke of before ? Shall we fay that this 
name was not rightly aſſigned him, unleſs ſomething 
ecu ve, of the generation of Mercury, belongs to 
him? Or that it was indeed aſſigned him, but improperly ? 

Crar. It does not ſeem to me, Socrates, to have been 
aligned him in reality, but only in appearance; and I 
think that it is the name of ſome other perſon, who is 
endued with a nature correſpondent to the name. 

Soc. Will not he then be deceived, who ſays that he is 
| Her- 
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Hermogenes ? for he will no longer be the perſon whom 
he calls Hermogenes, if he is not Hermogenes. 

CraT. What is this which you ſay ? 

Soc. Is the efficacy of your diſcourſe founded in the 
opinion, that it is impoſſible to ſpeak any thing which is 
falſe ? for this has been aſſerted, my dear Cratylus, by 
many formerly, and is the opinion of many at preſent. 

CRAr. How is it poſſible, Socrates, that, when any one 
ſpeaks about any thing, he ſhould ſpeak about that which 
1s not ? Or is not to ſpeak of non-being, to ſpeak of things 
which are falſe ? 

Soc. This diſcourſe, my friend, is more elegant than my 
condition and age require. But at the ſame time inform 
me, whether it appears to you impoſſible to diſcourſe about 
that which is falſe, but poſſible to pronounce it? 

Crar. It appears to me impoſſible even to pronounce it. 

Soc. And are you of opinion likewiſe, that it is impo{- 
fible to denominate it ? As if, for inſtance, any one, on 
meeting you, ſhould in an hoſpitable manner take you b; 
the hand, and fay, I am glad to ſee you, O Athenian 
gueſt, Hermogenes, ſon of Smicrion, would he not ſome 
way or other, by means of voice, expreſs theſe words? 
And would it not be this Hermogenes, and not you, 
whom he thus denominated, or elſe no one? 

CRAr. It appears to me, Socrates, that he would enur- 
ciate theſe words in vain. 


Soc. Let it be ſo. But whether would he who pro- 
nounced theſe words, pronounce that which is true or | 


falſe ? Or would ſome of theſe words be true, and ſome 
faiſe ? for this laſt ſuppoſition will be ſufficient. 

CRAT. I ſhould fay, that he ſounded theſe words, 

| moving 
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moving himſelf in vain, juſt as if any one ſhould move 


= braſs by ſtriking on it. 


Soc. Come then, ſee, Cratylus, whether we agree in any 


> reſpect. Do you not ſay that a name is one thing, and 


that of which it is the name another ? 

Crar. I do. 

Soc. And do you not acknowledge, that a name is a 
certain imitation of a thing? 

CRAr. I acknowledge this the moſt of all things. 

Soc. And will you not therefore confeſs that pictures 
are in a different manner imitations of certain things? 

Crar. Certainly. 

Soc. But come, for perhaps I do not underſtand ſuffi- 
ciently what you ſay, though you perhaps ſpeak properly. 
Can we diſtribute and introduce both theſe imitations, 
viz. the pictures and the names, to the things of which 
they are imitations ? Or is this impoſſible? 

CRkar. It is poſſible. 

Soc. But conſider this in the firſt place. Can any one 
attribute the image of 2 man to a man, and that of a wo- 
man to a woman; and ſo in other things? 

Crar. Entirely ſo. | 

Soc. And is it poſſible, on the contrary, to attribute the 


image of a man to a woman, and that of a woman to a 
man? 


CRar. This alſo is pollble. 

Soc. Are both theſe diſtributions therefore proper z or 
only one of them? 

CxATr. Only one of them. 

Soc. And this I think muſt be that which attributes to 
each, the peculiar and the ſimilar ? 

CRarT. It appears ſo to me. 

SOC. 
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Soc. Leſt therefore you and I, who are friends, ſhould 

fall into verbal contention, take notice of what I ſay; for 
I, my friend, call ſuch a diſtribution in both imitations * 
(i. e. in the pictures and names) right; and in names not 5 


only right, but true: but I call the other attribution and 
introduction of the diſhmilar, not right; and when it 
fakes place in names, falſe. 

CRrar. But conſider, Socrates, whether it may not in- 
deed happen in paintings, that an improper diſtribution 
may take place, but not in names; but that theſe muſt 
always be neceitrily right. 

Soc. What do you ſay? What does this differ from 
that? May not ſome one, on meeting a man, ſay to him, 
This is your picture, and ſhew him perhaps by chance his 
proper image, or by chance the image of a woman ? But 
I mean by fbexving, placing it before his eyes. 

Cxar. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But what, may he not again, meeting with the 
ſame perſon, ſay to him, This is your name? for a name is 
an imitation, as well as a painting. But my meaning“ 
this : May he not therefore ſay, 'This is your name ? And 
after this, may he not preſent to his ſenſe of hearing, pcr- 
haps, an imitation of what he is, and which aſſerts that 
he is a man; and perhaps an imitation of a female of the 
human ſpecies, and which aſſerts that he is a woman? 
Does it not appear to you, that this may be ſome time or 
other poſſible? | | 

Crar. I am willing to allow you, Socrates, that this 
may be 10. 

Soc. You do well, my friend, if the thing ſubſiſts in 
this manner; for neither is it proper at preſent to conteſt 
much about it. If therefore there is a diſtribution of this 

kind 
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Find in names, we muſt confeſs that one of theſe wiſhes to 


1 


call a thing according to truth, but the other falſely. And 
if this is the caſe, and it is poſſible to diſtribute names 
® erroneouſly, and not to attribute things adapted to each, 
it will alſo be poſſible to err in words. And if words and 
names may be thus eſtabliſhed, this mult likewiſe neceſ- 
© farily be the caſe with diſcourſes; for diſcourſes are, I 


c 


| think, the compoſition of theſe. Or what is your opinion, 
Cratylus ? 
Crar. The ſame as yours; for you appear to me to 


ſpeak beautifully. 
Soc. If therefore we aſſimilate ſirſt names to letters, the 


{ame things will take place as in pictures, in which it is 
poſſible to attribute all convenient colours and ſigures; 
and again, not to attribute all, but to leave ſome and add 
others, and this according to the more and the leſs. Will 
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4 not this be the caſe ? 
Cx. It will. 

Soc. He then who attributes every thing proper, will 
produce beautiful letters and images; but he who adds or 
takes away, will indeed produce letters and images, but 
ſuch as are defeCtive ? 

CRAT. Certainly. 

Soc. But will not he who imitates the eſſence of things 
chrough ſyllables and letters, according to the ſame reaſon- 
ing, produce a beautiful image, when he attributes every 
thing in a convenient manner? And this beautiful image 
is a name. But if any one fails in the leaſt circumſtance, 
5 or ſometimes makes an addition, does it not follow that he 
will indeed produce an image, but not a beautiful one? 
| it And ſo that ſome of the names will be beautifully fabri- 

S cated, and others badly ? 
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CRAr. Perhaps ſo. 

Soc. Perhaps therefore the one will be a good, and the 
other a bad artificer of names ? 

Crar. Certainly. 

Soc. But was not the name which we aſſigned to this 
character that of legiſlator ? 

Crar. Certainly. 

Soc. Perhaps therefore, by Jupiter, as in other arts, one 
legiſlator will be good and another bad, if we only agree 
in what has been before aſſerted? 

CRATr. It will be ſo. But do you perceive, Socrates, 


that when we attribute the letters a and g, and each of the 
elements to names, according to the grammatical art, 
if we take away, add, or change any thing, a name indeed 


is deſcribed for us, yet not properly; or rather, it is by no 


means deſcribed, but becomes immediately ſomething elle, 
if it ſuffers any thing of this kind? | 

Soc. Let us thus conſider this affair, Cratylus, leſt we 
ſhould not contemplate it in a becoming manner. 

CRAT. But how? 

Soc. Perhaps ſuch things as ought neceſſarily either to 
be compoſed or not from a certain number, are ſubject to 
the paſſion which you ſpeak of; as ten things, or if you 
will any other number, if you take away or add any thing, 
immediately become ſome other number. But perhaps 
there is not the ſame reCtitude of any certain quality and of 
every image, but a contrary one : for neither 1s it neceſſary 


to attribute to an image everything belonging to that which 
it repreſents, in order to its becoming an image. But con- 
fider if I ſay any thing to the purpoſe. Would then theſe 
be two things, I mean Cratylus and the image of Cratylus, 


if any one of the gods ſhould not only aſſimilate your 
colour 
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colour and figure, aſter the manner of painters, but ſhould 


produce all ſuch inward parts as you contain, and attri- 
bute the ſame ſoftneſs and heat, the ſame motion, ſoul, 
4 and wiſdom, as you poſſeſs; and, in one word, ſhould 
faſhion every thing elſe ſimilar to the parts which you 
£ contain; whether in conſequence of ſuch a compoſition 
© would one of theſe be Cratylus, and the other the image 
of Cratylus, or would there be two Cratyluſes? 


Crar. It appears to me, Socrates, that there would be 
two, 

Soc. Do you ſee then, my friend, that it is neceſſary to 
ſeck after another rectitude of an image than that which we 
juſt now ſpoke of; and that it does not neceſſarily follow, 
that if any thing is taken away or added, it will no longer 
be an image? Or do you not perceive how much images 
want, in order to poſieſs the ſame things as their exem- 
plars? 

CRATr. I do. 

Soc. Thoſe particulars therefore of which names are 
names, would become ridiculous through names, if they 
were in every reſpect aſſimilated to them: for all things 
would become double; and the difference between a thing 
and its name could no longer be aſcertained. 

CRAT. You ſpeak the truth. 

Soc. You may therefore, generous man, confidently own 
that ſome names are properly compoſed, and others not 
to; nor will you be obliged to attribute every letter to a 
name, that it may be perfectly ſuch as that of which it is 
the name: but you will ſometimes ſuffer a letter which is 
not convenient to be introduced; and if a letter, you will 
likewiſe permit an unadapted name in a diſcourſe and if 
2 name, you will ſuffer a diſcourſe unadapted to things to 

be 
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be introduced in a diſcourſe z and will at the ſame time 
acknowledge, that a thing may nevertheleſs be denomi- 
nated and ſpoken of, as long as the name or diſcourſe Þ 
contains the effigies of the thing which is the ſubject of 
diſcourſe ; juſt as in the names of the elements, wich, 
if you remember, I and Hermogenes juſt now diſcuſſed. 

CRAT. I do remember. 

Soc. It is well, therefore; for when this effigies is in. | 
herent, though every thing properly adapted may not be | 
preſent, yet the repreſentation may be ſaid to ſubſiſt as it 
ought. But let us now, bleſſed man! ceaſe our difputa- | 
tion, that we may not be expoſcd to danger, like thoſe who | 
travel late by night in gina; and that we may not, in 
ſimilar manner, appear to have arrived at the truth of 
things later than is becoming. Or at leaſt ſeck after ſome 5 
other rectitude of name, and do not conicſs that a mani- 
feſtation produced by letters and ſyllables is the name of 
a thing: for, if you admit both theſe aſſertions, you cannot 
be conſiſtent with yourſelf. 

CraT. But you appear to me, Socrates, to ſpeak in a 
very becoming manner, and I lay down the poſition whicl 
vou mention. 

SOC. Since therefore we thus far agree, let us conſider | 
what remains. We ſay then, that in order to the bcau- 
tiful poſition of a name, it ought to poſſeſs convenient 
letters ? 

CRaT. Certainly. | 

Soc. But it is proper that it ſhould contain ſuch as are 
ſimilar to things? 8 

CRAr. Entirely ſo. : 

Soc. Such then as are beautifully compoſed will be 
compoſed in this manner. But if any name is not rig) 

compolec, 0 
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4 ompoſed, it will perhaps, for the moſt part, conſiſt of 
convenient and ſimilar letters, ſince it is an image; but 
St will poſſeſs ſomething unadapted, through which it is 
neither beautiful, nor beautifully eſtabliſhed. Shall we 
peak in this manner, or otherwiſe ? 
* CraT. There is no occaſion, I think, Socrates, of con- 
4 ſting z though it does not pleaſe me to ſay, that a name 
f aas a ſubſiſtence, and yet is not beautifully compoſed. 
Soc. Is this alſo unpleaſing to you, that a name is the 
manifeſtation of a thing ? 
 Cxar. It is not. 
Soc. But do you think it is not beautifully ſaid, that 
ſome names are compoſed from ſuch as are ut and that 
pthers are themſelves firſt names? 
F Crar. I think, it is well ſaid. 
= Soc. But if firſt names ought to be manifeſtations of 
certain things, can you mention any better method of ac- 
piii this, than their being ſo formed as to become 
the moſt eminent degree, ſuch as the things which 
. hey render manifeſt? Or does the method which Her- 
mogenes and many others ſpeak of, pleaſe you better, 
that names are ſignatures, that they manifeſt by ſignatures, 
and that they are preſcient of things? And, beſides this, 
"that rectitude of name ſubſiſts by compact; and that it is 
of no conſequence whether any one compoſes them as they 
| are at preſent compoſed, or the contrary ; calling, for 
Inſtance, that which is conſidered at preſent as ſmall 5, 
2 reat, and o, 5? Which of theſe modes is moſt agrecable 
to you? 
Cx r. It is wholly and univerſally, Socrates, better to 
krince by ſimilitude that which any one wiſhes to evince, 
than by any other method. 


1 Soc. 
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Soc. You ſpeak well. If, therefore, a name is ſimilat 
to a thing, is it not neceflary that the elements from 
which firſt names are compoſed ſhould be naturally ſimi. 
lar to things themſelves ? But my meaning is this: Could 
any one produce a picture, which we have juſt now ſaid 
is the ſimilitude of ſome particular thing, unleſs the co. 
Jours from which the picture is compoſed were naturally 
ſimilar to the things which the art of painting 1mitates ? 
Ts it not otherwiſe impoſſible? 

CRAT. Impoſſible, 

Soc. In a ſimilar manner, therefore, names can nerer 
become ſimilar to any thing, unleſs the things from which 
names are compoſed poſſeſs, in the firſt place, ſome ſimi- 
litude to the particulars of which names are the 1mitations, 
But the component parts of names are elements. 

Crar. Certainly. 

Soc. You therefore now participate of the diſcourſe 
which Hermogenes a little before received. Tell me, 
then, whether we appear to you to have determined in 2 
becoming manner, or not, that the letter p is ſimilar to 
local motion, to motion in general, and to hardneſs ? 

Crar. In a becoming manner, in my opinion. 

Soc. Put the letter à to the ſmooth and ſoft, and other 
things which we mentioned ? 

Crar. Certainly. 

Soc. Do vou know therefore that the ſame word, 1. e. 
hardneſs, is called by us gung r, but by the Eretrienſian- 
ruνεοντν ? 

Crar. Entirely ſo. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, do both the o and the 7 ap- 


pear ſimilar to the ſame thing; 


g; and does the termination 


of the g manifeſt the ſame thing to them, as the termina- 
| tion 


RT; 
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uon of the o to us: or is nothing manifeſted by letters 
different from ours? 
Crar. The word evinces its meaning by both letters. 
Soc. Is this accompliſhed, ſo far as e and 7 are ſimilars, 


Sor ſo far as they are not? 


Crar. So far as they are ſimilars. 
Soc. Are they, therefore, in every reſpect, ſimilars ? 
Crar. Perhaps they are ſo, for the purpoſe of mani- 


© feſting lation. 


Soc. But why does not the inſertion of a 1 * the 


; 4 contrary of hardneſs ? 


Crar. Perhaps, Socrates, 1t is not properly inſerted, 


: juſt as in the names which you lately diſcuſſed with Her- 


« 
? 


5 mogenes, taking away and adding letters where it was 


© requiſite. And vou then appeared to me to act properly. 
And now, perhaps, e ought to be inſerted inſtead of a. 
Soc. You ſpeak well. Do we, therefore, according to 


our preſent manner of ſpeaking, mutually underſtand no- 
thing when any one pronounces the word oxa4zo And 


. 
; 
: 


do you not underſtand what I now ſay? 
Crar. I do, my friend, through cuſtom. 
Soc. But when you ſay through cuſtom, what elſe do 


Jou think you imply by this word, except compact? Or do 
; {you call cuſtom any thing elſe than this, that when I pro- 


N 


nounce this word, and underſtand by it hardneſs, you alſo 
know that this is what I underſtand. Is not this what 


you mean? 


* 
* 


is 
1 
* 
＋ 5 


; 


CRAT. Certainly, 


Soc. If, then, you know this, when I pronounce it, 
© ſomething becomes manifeſt to you through me. 
Carat, Certainly. 


doc. But what I underſtand, 1 enunciate from that 


12 which 
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which is diſſimilar; ſince à is diſſimilar to the oxAngory, | 
which you pronounce. But, if this is the caſe, what elſe 
can be the conſequence, but that you accuſtom yourſelf to 
this, and that you derive rectitude of name through com. © 
pact; ſince both ſimilar and diſſimilar letters manifeſt the © 
ſame thing to you, through cuſtom and compact? But if © 
cuſtom is very far from being compact, it will no longer K 
be proper to ſay that ſimilitude is a manifeſtation, but this 
ought to be aſſerted of cuſtom: for this, as it appears, 
manifeſts both from the ſimilar and the diſſimilar. Since 
then, Cratylus, we allow the truth of theſe things (for! 


conſider your ſilence as a ſignal of aſſent), it is neceſſary | 
that compact and cuſtom ſhould contribute to the mani. 
feſtation of what we underſtand and enunciate. For if, | 


O beſt of men! you are willing to paſs on to the conſider- 
ation of number, from whence do you think you can be 
able to attribute ſimilar names to each number, if you do 
not permit your conſent and compact to poſſeſs ſome au- 
thority about the rectitude of names? The opinion, in. 
deed, pleaſes me, which aſſerts that names ſhould be a | 


much as pothble ſimilar to things. But yet I am afraid, 
leſt perhaps, as Hermogenes ſaid, the attraction of thi: 


ſimilitude ſhould be very precarious, and we ſhould be | 
obliged, in this troubleſome affair, to make uſe of compact. 
in order to obtain rectitude of names: ſince, perhaps, | 
we thall then ſpeak as much as poſſible in the mol beau- Þ 


tiful manner, when our ſpeech is compoſed either er- 


tirely, or for the moſt part, from ſimilars, that is, fron | 3 
things convenient; but in the moſt baſe manner, when, 
the contrary takes place. But ſtill farther inform me,, 
what power names poſſeſs with reſpect to us, and what : 


beautiful effect we mull. afſert they are able to produce. 
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Crar. Names, Socrates, appear to me to teach, and 


, that it is ſimply true, that he who knows names, knows 


1 
CE; 
. 


Soc. Perhaps, Cratylus, your meaning is this: that 


5 | when any one knows the quality of a name (and it is of 


1 the ſame quality as a thing), he then alſo knows a thing, 
7 j ſince it is ſimilar to a name. But there is one art of all 


2 
—. 


things which are ſimilar to one another; and in conſe- 
quence of this you appear to me to aſſert, that he who 
knows names, knows alfo things. 


CraT. You ſpeak moſt truly. 
Soc. But come, let us ſee what this mode of teaching 


dungs is, which you now ſpeak of, and whether there is 
any other method, this at the ſame time being the beſt; 
or whether there is no other than this. Which do you 
| $ think is the caſe ? 


CraT. That there is no other method than this, but 


® that this is the only one, and the beſt. 


Soc. But whether do you think that the invention of 


things is the ſame as the invention of names, and the 
ſame as the diſcovery of thoſe things, of which names are 
I at preſent ſignificant ? Or do you think that it is neceſſary 
© to ſeek and find according to another method, and that 
2 this ſhould be learned ? : 


CRAT. I think that we ought, above all things, to ſeek 


© after and diſcover theſe things according to this method. 


Soc. But let us conſider, Cratylus, if any one, while 


| | ſeeking after things, follows after names, ſpeculating 
the quality of each, do you perceive that there is no {mall 
danger of his being deceived ? 


CRAT. How? 


Soc. Becauſe, evidently, he who firſt eſtabliſhed names 
I 3 faſhioned 
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faſhioned them ſuch as he thought things themſelves were, 


Is it not ſo ? 
CRAT. Certainly. 
Soc. If, therefore, he did not think rightly, but faſhion. 


ed them agreeable to his conceptions, what muſt we 


think of thoſe who were perſuaded to follow him? Cn 
it be any thing elſe, than that they muſt be deceived ? 


CRAT. But this is not the caſe, Socrates : but it is ne. 


ceſſary that he who compoſed names muſt have known © 
how to compoſe them; for otherwiſe, as I have before 
obſerved, names would never have exiſted. But you mar 
derive the greateſt conviction, that the inventor of names 


did not wander from the truth, by conſidering that, if he | 
had conceived erroneouſly, all things would not have thus 


correſponded with his conceptions. * Or, did you not pen 


ceive this, when you. were ſaying that all names were | 


compoſed according to the ſame conceptions, and tended 


to the ſame thing? 

Soc. But this apology, my wortay Cratylus, is of no 
weight: for if the founder of names was deceived in the 
firſt inſtance, but compelled other things to this his ut 


conception, and obliged them to harmonize with it; 
juſt as in diagrams, in which ſometimes a very triſling and | 


unapparent error taking place, all the remaining parts, | 


which are very numerous, conſent notwithſtanding wit! 
each other: if this be the caſe, every one ought in tix 


beginning of a thing to employ much. diſcuſſion and 


diligent conſideration, in order that he may know 
whether the principle is properly eſtabliſhed, or not; 


for this being ſufficiently examined, what remains wi! | 


appear conſequent to the principle. And yet I ſhould 


wonder if names harmonized with each other. For let us 
again 
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again conſider what we diſcuſſed before; in the courſe of 
which we aſſerted, that, in confequence of every thing 
© proceeding, hurrying along, and flowing, names {lignified to 
Jus e/ence. Does this appear to you to be the cafe, or 


not? | | 


CraT. Very much fo, and that they properly ſignify 


this. 


Soc. Let us conſider, then, repeating ſome of theſe, 


In the firit place, then, this name situ, /cience, is du- 
bious, and ſeems rather to ſignify that it ſtops (irnow) our 
E ſoul at certain things, than that it is born along with 


them; and hence it is more proper to call its beginning 


as now, than by the ejection of ?, rin, and to inſert 


an 7 inſtead of ?. In the next place, To Se, the jirm, is 
ſo called, becauſe it is the imitation of a certain baſes and 


4 Y 
#3 Dh 


BIA 
. 


* 


© abiding, but not of lation. Again, igel, hiſtory, ſigniſies 
that it ſtops the flowing of things; and Tivo, the credible, 


implies that which produces perfect ffability. Likewite 


| win, Or memory, entirely indicates a quiet abiding in the 
ſcul, and not local motion. And, if you will, auaprix, 
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are attentively conſidered, will appear to be the fame with 


guilt, and ovu@n, that which is caſtial, when theſe names 


ouveor, intelligence, and emirnun, ſcience, and all the, other 
names belonging to things of an excellent nature. But {til 


& farther, au and axoaacia, that is, zgnorance and intempe- 
$ rance, Will appear to be ſimilar to theſe : for zgrorance will 
ſignify the progreſſion of one proceeding in conjunction 
= with divinity ; but i7temperance will appear to be a perfect 


| purſuit of things. And thus, thoſe names which we con- 


| ſider as belonging to the baſeſt of things, will appear to 


be moſt fimilar to the names of the moſt beautiful things, 
And I think that any one may diſcover many others of this 
I 4 king, 
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kind, if he applies himſelf to the inveſtigation 3 from 


which he may be led to think, that the inſtitutor of names 3 | 


did not indicate things proceeding and born along, but 
ſuch as ſtably abide. | 

Car. And yet you ſee, Socrates, that he ſignified 
many things according to the conception of agitation and 
flowing. 

Soc. What then ſhall we do, Cratylus? Shall we 
number names like ſuffrages ? And does their rectitude 
conſiſt in the ſame thing being ſigniſied by the moſt 
names ? 

CRAT. This is by no means proper. 

Soc. Certainly not, my friend. But, omitting theſe 
particulars, let us conſider whether you will agree with 
us in this, or not. Have we not already acknowledged, 
that thoſe who inſtituted names in the ſeveral cities, both 
of Greeks and Barbarians, were legiſlators, and that the 
art, which is capable of accompliſhing this, 1s legiſlative? 

CRAT. Entirely ſo. 

Soc. Tell me now, then, whether thoſe who founded 
the firſt names knew the things to which they aſſigned 


names, or were ignorant of them? 


Cxar. It appears to me, Socrates, that they were ac- 
quainted with them. 

Soc. For, friend Cratylus, they could not accomplith 
this, while ignorant of things. 

CxAr. It does not appear to me they could. 

Soc. Let us then return again from whence we have 
digreſſed : for you lately ſaid, if you recollect, that he who 
eſtabliſhed names muſt have previouſly known the things 
to which he aſſigned names. Are you therefore of this 
opinion at preſent, or not ? 
Car. 
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Crar. I am. 

Soc. Will you ſay, that he who eſtabliſhed firſt names, 
eſtabliſhed them in conſequence of poſſeſſing knowiedge ? 

CraT. Yes. 

Soc. From what names, then, did he either learn or 
find out things, ſince firſt names were not yet eſta- 
bliſhed? But have we not ſaid, that it is impoſſible to 
learn and find out things any other way, than by learning 
or finding out ourſelves the quality of names ? 

CRAT. You appear to me, Socrates, to ſay ſomething 
to the purpoſe. 

Soc. After what manner, then, ſhall we ſay that they 


poſſeſſing knowledge eſtabliſhed names? Shall we ſay, 


that founders of names exiſted prior to the eftabliſhment 
of names, and that they then poſſeſſed a knowledge of 
names, ſince it is impoſſible to learn things otherwiſe than 
by names ? 

CRAT. I think, Socrates, that the opinion about theſe 
particulars is moſt true, which aſſerts that a power greater 
than the human aſſigned the firſt names to things; in 
conſequence of which they muſt of neceſſity be rightly 
eſtabliſhed. 

Soc. Do you think that he who eſtabliſhed names, 
whether he was a certain dzmon, or a god, would eſtabliſh 
things contrary to himſelf ? Or do we appear to you, to 
have juſt now ſaid nothing to the purpoſe ? 

CRAT. But the other ſort of theſe were not names. 

Soc. Which ſort do you mean, beſt of men! thoſe 
which lead to abiding, or thoſe which lead to lation ? For, 
as we juſt now ſaid, this cannot be determined by their 
multitude, 

Car. Your obſervation is indeed juſt, Socrates, 
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Soc. Since names then conteſt with each other, and, 
as well thefe as thoſe, aſſert that they are ſimilar to the 


truth, how ſhall we be able to determine in this affair: 


Or where ſhall we turn ourſelves? For we cannot haye 
recourſe to other names different from theſe ; for there 
are no others. But it is evident that certain other things, 
beſides names, muſt be ſought aſter, which may ſhew us, 
without names, which of theſe are true; pointing out tor 
this purpoſe the truth of things. 

CRAT. It appears ſo to me. 

Soc. It is poſhble, therefore, Cratylus, as it ſeems, 0 
learn things without names, if what we. have juſt now 
afterted is true. g 

Crar. It appears ſo. 

Soc. Through what elſe, then, do you expect to lear:! 
things ? Can it be through any thing elfe than that whic!, 
is proper and moſt juſt, and through their communion 
with each other, if they are in any reſpect mutually al- 
tied, and eſpecially through themſelves ? For that which 
is different, and foreign from theſe, will ſignify ſomething 
elſe, and not theſe. | 

Crar. You appear to me to ſpeak the truth. 


Soc. But tell me, by Jupiter, have we not often co1- 
feſſed that names, which are properly eſtabliſhed, a! 
ſimilar to the things of which they are the names, and arc 
indeed the images of things ? 

Crar. Certainly. 


Soc. If then it is poſſible, in the moſt eminent degrce, 
to learn things through names, and likewiſe throus! 
themſelves, which will be the moſt excellent and the 
cleareſt diſcipline ? Will it be poſlible to obtain this know- 
ledge from an image, if it ſhould be beautifully aſſimilated, 

ang 
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and to perceive the truth, of which this is the image? Or 
rather, ſhall we be able from truth to obtain truth itſelf, 
and its image, if the image is but properly fabricated ? 

CxaTr It appears to me, that this muſt neceſſarily be 
obtained from truth. | 

Soc. After what manner, therefore, it is neceſſary to 
learn, or to find out things, is perhaps a degree of know- 
ledge beyond what you and I are able to obtain. It will be 
ſufficient, therefore, to acknowledge this, that things are 
not to be Icarned from names, but are much rather to be 
learned and diſcovered fron: themſelves. 

Crar. It appears ſo, Socrates. 

Soc. But {till farther, let us conſider, leſt this multitude 
of names tending to the ſame thing ſhould deceive us, if, 
in reality, thoſe by whom they were eſtabliſhed conſidered 
all things as proceeding and flowing ; for they appear to 
me to have held this opinion. But ſhould this be the caſe, 
their opinion is however erroneous : for theſe men having 
fallen, as it were, into a certain vortex, are themſelves con- 
founded, and would willingly, by dragging us along, hurl 
us into the ſame whirlpool. For conſider, O wonderful 
Cratylus ! that which I ofcen dream about, whether or not 
we {ſhould ſay that there is any ſuch thing as the beautiful 
Itſelf, and the good, and ſo of every thing elſe. 

Crar. It appears to me, Socrates, that there is. 

Soc. Let us therefore conſider this affair, not as if a 
certain countenance, or any thing of this kind, is beau- 
tiful ; for all theſe appear to flow: but we alk, whether 
the beautiful itſelf does not always remain ſuch as it is? 

Crar. It is neceſlary that it ſhould. ä 

Soc. Can it therefore be properly denominated, if it 18 
always ſecretly flying away? And can it, in the ſirſt place, 
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be ſaid that it is, and, in the next place, that it is of ſuch 
a particular nature? Or is it not neceſſary, in this cafe, 


that, while we are ſpeaking about it, it ſhould imme. 
diately become ſomething elſe, ſecretly withdraw itfelf, | 


nor be any longer ſuch as it was? 
CRAr. It is neceſſary. 
Soc. How, then, can that be any thing, which nexer 


ſubſiſts in a ſimilar manner? For if, at any time, it ſnould 
ſubſiſt in a ſimilar manner, in that time in which it is 


thus ſimilarly effected, it is evident that it would ſuffer no 
mutation : but, if it always ſubſiſts in a ſimilar manner, 


and is the ſame, how can it ſuffer mutation, or be moved, 


ſince it never departs from its idea? 
CraTr. By no means. 


Soc. But neither can it be known by any one; for, as 
foon as that which is endued with knowledge accedes to 


it, it becomes ſomething different and various, ſo that it 


cannot be known what quality it poſſeſſes, or how it ſub- 


fiſts: for no knowledge can know that which it knows, 


when the object of its knowledge has no manner of ſub- 


ſiſtence. 

Crar. It is as you ſay. 

Soc. But neither, Cratylus, can there be any ſuch thing 
as knowledge, if all things glide away, and nothing abides. 
For if knowledge itſelf does not fall from a ſubſiſtence, as 
knowledge, knowledge will perpetually abide, and will be 
always knowledge: but if the form itſelf of knowledge 
glides away, it will at the ſame time glide into ſomething 
different from the form of knowledge, and will no longer 
be knowledge; but if it always glides away, it will always 
be ſomething different from knowledge : and from hence 
it follows, that neither knowledge, nor the object of know- 

ledge, 
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vage. will have any ſubſiſtence. But if that which knows 
5 © always is, then that which is known will always have a 
= ſubſiſtence, together with the beautiful, the good, and 
. every thing elſe which we are now ſpeaking of; and none 
of theſe, as it appears to me, will be ſimilar either to that 
6 which flows, or 1s born along. But whether things of 
: this kind ſubſiſt in this manner, or whether as the followers 
1 of Heraclitus and many others aſſert, it is by no means 
eaſy to perceive : nor is it very much the province of a 
man endued with intellect, to give himſelf up, and his 
# own ſoul, to the ſtudy of names, believing in their reality, 
and conſiding in their author, as one endued with know- 
. ledge : and thus, in conſequence of poſſeſſing no found 
5 knowledge, either concerning the founder of names, or 
5 things themſelves, conſidering all things as flowing like 
5 earthen veſſels, and viewing them ſimilar to men diſeaſed 
4 with a rheum, as if every thing ſubſiſted according to 
5 flowing and diſtillation. Perhaps, therefore, Cratylus, 


5 this may be the caſe, and perhaps not. Hence it is proper 


to conſider this affair in a very ſtrenuous and diligent 
manner, ſince it is by no means caſy to apprehend the 
truth: for as yet you are but a young man, and in the 
vigour of your age; and if you thould diſcover any thing 
in the courſe of your inquiries, you ought to communi— 
cate it to me. 
| Crar. I ſhall act in this manner. And I very well 
* know, Socrates, that J am not at preſent without conſi- 
deration; but, in conſequence of ſpeculating this affair, 
the truth ſeems to me to be much more on your ſide, than 
on that of Heraclitus. 
Soc. Afterwards therefore, my friend, when you come 
lither again, inſtruct me: but now, agreeable to your 
deter- 
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determination, proceed to the field 3 and Hermogenes, 
here, will attend you. 

CraT. Be it fo, Socrates : and do you alſo endeavour 
to think upon theſe things. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES 


. 


CRATTIL US. 


INCE my writing the above, and indeed after the whole 
was ſent to the preſs, I have been favoured with the peruſal 


3 vf the MS, Commentary, or rather Scholia, of Proclus, on this 
1 dialogue, through the kindneſs of a Gentleman perfectly un- 
*5 -] known to me; and whoſe liberality therefore, in this particular, 
demands no common gratitude on my part, and from the literary 
„ world in general no ſmall tribute of applauſe. From this prodi- 
5 gious treaſure, therefore, of theological information, I ſhall ſe- 
E 1c& a few paſſages for the reader's benefit, and as a ſpecimen of 


+ | the ineſtimable value of the whole. 


; In the firſt place, then, he obſerves that the Cratylus is a log i- 


eal and dialectical dialogue; but that it is not dialectical in the 
Peripatetic ſenſe of the word, but according to the moſt ſcientific 


F dialectic of the great Plato, which is adapted to thoſe only 


whoſe cogitative power is perfectly pure, who have been well 


inſtructed in previous diſciplines, and who have purified the 
Juvenile diſpoſition of their manners through the virtues; and, 
n ſhort, that it belongs only to thoſe who legitimately philoſo- 


1 phize, He further adds, that intellect is the author of this ſirſt 


. of ſciences, producing the whole of it from the whole of itſelf; 
4 that, according to the progreſſion of all things fram the one, 
it eſtabliſhes the div//ive art; but, according to the collection of 


& every characteriſtic into one comprehenſion, the definitive: That 
again, according to the preſence of forms or ideas with each 


= ether, through which every thing is what it is, and participates 
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of other forms, it produces the demonſtrative art; but, ac“. 
cording to the converſion of all things to the one, and to the? 


proper principles, the analytic method, 


In the next place, he obſerves, that the preſent dialogue cauſe; FR 
us to have a ſcientific knowledge of the rectitude of names; andi. 
that he who deſires to be ſkilled in dialectic, ought to begin 
from this ſpeculation : That, as in the Parmenides, where the 
whole of the dialectic art is delivered, the unfolding of it is 


mingled with the ſpeculation of beings ; ſo, in this dialogue, | 


the rectitude of names is united with the ſcience of things. 


7 55 
Th 


6 


Again, that the perſons of the dialogue are Cratylus, the 
diſciple of Heraclitus, and of whom Plato was an auditor; * 


and, according to him, all names ſubſiſt from nature, or other. 


wiſe they would not be names. But, after him, Hermogeas | 
ſucceeds, who aſſerted juſt the contrary, that a name had no 


ſubſiſtence from nature, but that all names ſubſiſted from poli- 
tion, And the third perſon is Socrates, who, acting the pat J 
of a judge, evinces that ſome are eſtabliſhed from nature, and © 


ſome from poſition, and that theſe laſt have a caſual ſubſiſtence: : 


for the names belonging to eternal natures have more of a ns- 


tural, but thoſe which are aſſigned to corruptible particulars ö 


have more of a caſual ſubſiſtence. And further ſtill, that ſinſee 


names poſſeſs both form and matter, according to form they | 


participate more of a natural eſtabliſhment, but, according to 
matter, more of a ſubſiſtence from poſition, Hence Socrates, 
addreſſing himſelf to Hermogenes, ſepatates ſuch names as arc 
immutably etabliſhed in the gods, ſuch as pup and the like, 


from other names, and ſuch as are eſtabliſhed in ſouls, ſuch as 


alia. But direing his diſcousſe to Cratylus, he ſhews, from 
the relation of names to things, that there is much of the acci⸗ 
dental in names, and at the £8 time evinces that all things are 
not in motion. That Cratylus, being ſcientific and conciſe in 
his diſcourſe, which laſt was peculiar to the Heraclitics, from 
their conviction that words were unable to keep pace with the 
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| Wnftable nature of things, and at the ſame time wiſhing to ap- 
prehend their fleeting eſſence, is repreſented, throughout the 
a Bialogue, anſwering from the ſhorteſt ſyllables and words; and 
hence the moſt imitative Plato, in the very beginning of the 
Wialogue, repreſents him as beginning his interrogation with the 
Ford Bonny are you willing? But Hermogenes, who was full 
ef opinion, and conſidered names as ſubſiſting from poſition, 
anſwers Cratylus, 2 c dr, if it is agreeable to you for douncig, 
2 E or conjecture, often takes place about ſuch things as we 
are willing, and likewiſe about ſuch things as we are unwillingy 
ſhould happen; but Covanzig, the auill, is directed to things good 
alone, That Pythagoras and Epicurus were of the opinion of 6 
4 ratylus reſpecting names, but Democritus and Ariſtotle of 
chat of Hermogenes. Hence Pythagoras, being aſked what was, 
he wiſeſt of things, anſwered, Number : but, being again aſked 
what was the next to this in wiſdom, anſwered, He who gave 
; names to things, But he obſcurely ſignified, by Number, the 
intelligible order, which comprehends in itſelf the multitude of 
intellectual forms; for there the firſt and principal number ſub- 
ſiſts, after the ſupereſſential one, and ſupplies meaſures of eſſence 
to every being; and which contains likewiſe true wiſdom, and 
knowledge ſubſiſting from itſelf, returning to itſelf, and cauſing 
its own perfection. And as intelligible, intellect, and intelli- 
gence are there the ſame, ſo likewiſe number is there the ſame 
with wiſdom. But by the founder of names, he obſcurely ſig- 
nified the ſoul, which ſubſiſts indeed from intellect, and is not 
$ rhings themſelves, as intellect is in a primary manner, but con- 
| 2 tains the images of things, and eſſential reaſons ſubſiſting accord- 
| Wing to a tranſitive energy. All things therefore derive their 
BD being from intelle&t, which knows itſelf, and is wiſe ; but names 
ere derived from ſoul, which imitates intellect. 


He further obſerves, that the name of Cratylus ſeems to have k 
been derived from his obtaining poſſeſſion, in a proper manner, of | 
4 e digmata of Heraclitus (Taps Tw eke en eee i 
* Ae 9); 5 
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3-1pelws) ; and that, on this account, he deſpiſed flowing u. ir 


| tures, as things which are not properly beings. But Soerat 


ſeems to have been ſo called, from his being the ſaviour of i 
ftrength of his ſoul (wage To owlige eau Tov xpelovs Th; Uns), th 
is, of his reaſon ; and from his not being drawn down under i. 
power of his ſenſes. And that the name of Hermogenes va 
aſſigned to him from a Mercurial property becoming his ga 
(Tepe Jo eppuainor To xe99nAr yerolos avlw) 3 or we ſhould rathe ; 


ſay, that Hermes 1s a god prolific of gain „and that Hermogene | 
was fortunate in lucrative affairs. 
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Again, he adds, that a name is neither a ſymbol, nor tl! 


reſult of caſual poſition, but is allied and adapted by nature u 
things themſelves ; for every inſtrument (and a name is an in. 
ſtrument) is co-ordinated to its proper work, and cannot be har. 


2 


. 


monized to any thing elſe than that with a view to which it | 
was produced. So that a name, from its being an inftrumen; | 


poſſeſſes a certain power connate and adapted to the thing 


which it ſignifies : and hence, as didactic, it poſſeſſes an orde | 
repreſentative of conceptions z and, as endued with a ſeparating | 


power, it enables us to acquire a knowledge of the eſſence d 
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NorTE io page 16, J. 12. 


Should it be aſked why Plato ejects from his Republic the Þ 
 Homeric poets as imitators, but now as divine perſons into. 
| duces them as leaders in aſſigning the rectitude of names, Proclus Þ 
well oLſerves, that in a Republic, ſuck as Plato's, the variety d 

8 | | imitation | 
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Bmitation is unadapted to ſimple and unperverted manners: but 
4 in the eſtabliſhment of names, the deific intellect of theſe poets 
| f every where deſerves our warmeſt aſſent. Ale Ti o Tihaluy Tovg 
4 wigs Opengor Torlas ws pupils axCannwy e Savlov moiltic;, vv ws 
5 1 Jeove au)ovs br vu MEyp roy oyopualur Ing op do rio 3 9) 6XE4 party 
C $:y01x8409 „% To TOIA.v T {PANT EWG now amo x dg olg 
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Nors to page 17, l. 3, &c. 


Proclus here beautifully obſerves, that names of a divine 
origin are ſmooth, well- ſounding, and of fewer ſyllables than 
© thoſe which are invented by men, as Xanthus than Scamander, 
cChalcis than Cymindis, and Myrine than Batiia. He adds, 
that the firſt of theſe names ſeems to evince how the gods both 
2 previouſly comprehend and denominate, according to a definite 
| 3 cauſe, every flowing eſſence ; that the ſecond ſhews how they 
| 2 bound, in intelleQual meaſures, the life which is born along in 
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generation; and the third, how the gods ſeparate and govern, 
in a ſeparate manner, that life which is exempt from the fluc- 
7 tuating empire of generation, Ori Ta pey Jrox>nls oH x 
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; But, in order to underſtand this paſſage, it muſt be obſerved, 

dhat theſe divine names were produced by ſcientific men ener- 

| | = gizing according to a divine aſflatus, and that they are ſymbols 

of thoſe ineffable ſignatures, o119nuole, which ſubſiſt in the gods. 

And with reſpe& to xa; chalcis, the owl, this name, as 

Proclus obſerves, is derived from xaaxc; braſs, in conſequence of 
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the ſonorous ſcreaking of the owl, reſembling the ſharp ſound & be 


braſs : but braſs, from its reſiſting nature, is an apt emblem of 


body, and conſequently of the realms of generation, in which 
body predominates; and as the owl is ſacred to Minerva, who © 
fills all things with intellectual light, we may ſee the truth af I 
what Proclus obſerves concerning Chalcis, or the divine name af 


the owl. 


But with reſpe& to Myrine, as this name has an eyident agree. N 
ment with Myrinus, or the male lamprey, it is neceſſary to ob. 
ſerve that the teeth of this fiſh are ſaid to ſtand out of its mouth; | 
and teeth are ſymbols of the diviſible nature of a partial life, 
from their office of dividing our food: but a fiſh, from its reſi. 


dence in the ſea, repreſents a life merged in generation. And 
hence, from the tecth of the lamprey ſtanding out of its mouth, 
we may ſee the beauty of what Proclus ſays, that this name 


ſhews how the gods ſeparate and govern, in a ſeparate manner, | 


a life exempt from generation, 


Nor to page 61, J. 13. 


Proclus obſerves, that Bacehus is often denominated, by the- 
logiſts, wine, from the Jait of his gifts, and that this name 


evinces all the powers of the god: that, as in the Phazdru | 
Socrates calls love in common mighty, both that love which is 
divine and that which is a lover of body, in like manner, by ths 


epithet ine, we muſt underſtand that the charaReriltic of a 
partial intelle& is in common preſented to our view; for th: 
word «our, ſuch as, is nothing elſe than an intellectual form 
diſtributed from a total intelle&, and, in conſequence of tus 


becoming participated, particular and one alone : for an all-perfes F 
intellect is all things, and energizes according to all things in 2 
ſimilar manner; but a partial and participated intelle& is indeed | 
all things, but this according to one form, ſuch as a ſolar, lunar, 


or mercurial form, Since, therefore, every partial fabrication i | 
ſuſpended 
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4 5 uſpended from the Diony ſiacal monad, which diſtributes parti- 


cipated mundane intellects from total intellect“, many ſouls 
trom one ſoul, and all ſenſible forms from their proper totalities; 
2 on this account theologiſts call both this god and all his fabrica- 
Stions wine : for all theſe are the progeny of intelle& ; and ſome 
T things participate of the partial diſtribution of intelle& in a 
more diſtant, but others in a nearer degree. Vine therefore 
J energizes in things analogous to its ſubſiſtence in them: in body, 
indeed, after the manner of an image, according to a falſe opi- 
nion and imagination; but in intellectual natures, according to 
4 an intellectual energy and fabrication; fGnce, in the laceration 
of Bacchus by the Titans, the heart of the god is ſaid to have 
3 alone remained undiſtributed, i. e. the indiviſible eſſence of intel - 
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* With reſpect to intellect, it is neceſſary to inform the reader, that one 
kind! is imparticipable and total, ſuch as all intellects unconnected with ſoul ; 
but another participable indeed, but eſſentially ſo, ſuch as the mundane intel- 
lect, and the intellects of all the mundane gods and beneticent dæmons; but a 


: third is participable, and ſubſiſts as a 4.%it;z and to this claſs our intellects 
belong. 
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I ſhall only add farther, from Proclus, that, as a diſcout | 
concerning the gods is triple, vis, phantaſtic, like that of 


Euthyphron *, who irrationally imagined battles and ftratagen; 
among the gods ; ſcientific, like that of Socrates ; and opinion. 
ative, which ſubſiſts between theſe, and which, from the opinion 
of the founder of names, ſcientifically riſes to the eſſences of the 
gods: — hence Socrates, perceiving that the conceptions of the 


multitude about the gods were equally depraved with thoſe of Eu. 


thyphron, deſcends from a ſcientific energy to inferior concerns, 
but at the ſame time elevates thoſe who are detained by phantafy 
to a middle habit of apprehenſion concerning the gods, Hence, 
he aſcribes the cauſe of this deſcent in ſpeculation to Euthyphron; 
not conſidering him as the leader of this knowledge, but as one 
who, through the phantaſtically prodigious nature of his di. 
courſe, excites the ſcientific to the inveſtigation of truth. 


For the character of Euthyphron, confult Plato's Dialogue on H= 
which bears the name of Euthyphron, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Tur enſuing dialogue is no leſs remarkable for the 
maſterly manner of its compoſition, than for the different 
effects which the peruſal of it is related to have formerly 
produced. For the arguments which it contains for the 
1 immortality of the ſoul, are ſaid to have incited Cleom- 


% 


> brotus to ſuicide, and to have diſſuaded Olympiodorus, a 


J Platonic philoſopher, from its perpetration. Indeed it is 
by no means wonderful, that a perſon like Cleombrotus, 
ignorant (as his conduct evinces) that the death ſo much 
* inculcated in this dialogue is a philoſophic, and not a na- 
tural death, ſhould be led to the perpetration of a crime 
= which is in maſt caſes ſo enormous: but this ignorance is not 
: peculiar to Cleombrotus, fince I am afraid there are ſcarcely 
l any of the preſent day who know that it is one thing for 
the ſoul to be ſeparated from the body, and another for 
} the body to be ſeparated from the ſoul, and that the for- 
J mer is by no means a neceſſary conſequence of the latter. 
But as this philoſophic death, or ſeparation of ſoul 
from body, forms one of the moſt leading particulars of 
the dialogue, and is no other than the exerciſe of the ca- 
© thartic virtues, the following obſervations are neceſſary in 
order to a perception of its c igin and meaning. Accord- 


ing 


n 


— 
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ing to the Orphic mythology * therefore, the traditions of 
which are every where followed by Plato in this dialogue, 
there are four governments, viz. conſiſting of Heaven, 
Saturn, Jupiter, and Bacchus, And theſe four govern. 
ments obſcurely ſigniſy the different gradations of virtue; 
according to which our ſoul contains the ſymbols of al! 
the virtues, both zheoretical and cathartical, political and 
- ethical : for the ſoul either energizes according to the 
- theoretic virtues, the paradigm of which is the government 
of Heaven, and on this account Heaven receives its deno- 
: mination Tags Tov 1a av og, from beholding the things aloe: 
or it lives cathartically, the exemplar of which is the 8. 
turnian kingdom, and on this account Saturn is denomi- 
* nated from being a pure intellef, through a ſurvey of him- 
ſelf; and hence he is ſaid to devour his own offspring, 
ſignifying the converſion of himſelf to himſelf ; or it ener- 
gizes according to the politic virtues, the ſymbol of which 
is the government of Jupiter; and hence Jupiter is the 
Demiurgus, ſo called from operating about ſecondary natures : 
or the ſoul energizes according to both the ethical and 
phyſical virtues, the ſymbol of which is he Kingdom 
Bacchus, and on this account he is fabled to be torn in 
pieces by the Titans, becauſe the virtues do not follow, but 
are ſeparated from each other +, 
But when Socrates, in the courſe of the dialogue, en- 
- preſſes his hope of departing to other good men, and /e, 
beneficent gods, by other gods can only be underſtood ſuch 
as are ſupermundane, or of a ſuperior order to the ruling 


* Vid. Olympiodori MS. Comment. in Phædonem. 
I See more concerning the virtues in my Diſſertation on the 
Eleuſinian and Bacchic myſteries. 8 
divinities WF 
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divinities of the world; and this very particular is ſuffi» 
cient to convince the intelligent reader, that the theology 
unfolded by Proclus is not, as has been ignorantly aſſerted, 
a fiction of the latter Platoniſts, and a corruption of the 


genuine doctrine of Plato. In proving the immortality of 


the ſoul, Socrates founds his firit demonſtration on the 
generation of contraries from each other; from whence 
he concludes, that as the dead are generated from the 
living, ſo alſo the living from the dead. In the ſecond 
place he diſcuſſes the doctrine of reminiſcence, and proves 
that the ſoul lived prior, and will ſubfiſt poſterior to the 
body. But he demonſtrates that knowledge is reminiſ- 
cence : firſt, becauſe we often anſwer properly to queſ- 
tions which we have never ſtudied ; and ſecondly, becauſe 
from a knowledge of ſenſible particulars, we ſuddenly 
aſcend to the knowledge of ideas, as from a perception of 
things ſenſibly equal to a knowledge of equality itſelf. 
After this our divine philoſopherinforms us,that the pure 
ſoul will after death return to pure and eternal natures 
but that the impure ſoul, in conſequence of being imbued 
with terrene affections, will be drawn down to a kindred 
nature, and be inveſted with a groſs vehicle capable of be- 
ing ſeen by the corporeal eye, For while a propenſity to 
body remains in the foul, it cauſes her to attract a certain 


vehicle to herſelf, either of an aerial nature, or compoſed 


from the ſpirit and vapours of her terreſtrial body, or 
which is recently collected from ſurrounding air: for 
according to the arcana of the Platonic philoſophy, be- 
tween an ethereal body, which is ſimple and immaterial, 
and is the eternal connate vehicle of the ſoul, and a ter- 
rene body, which is material and compoſite, and of ſhort 
duration, there is an aerial body, which is material indeed, 


but 
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-but ſimple and of a more extended duration : and in this 
body the unpurified ſoul dwells for a long time after 
its exit from hence, till this pneumatic vehicle being 
diſſolved, it is again inveſted with a compoſite body; while 
on the contrary the purified ſoul immediately aſcends into 
the celeſtial regions with its ethereal vehicle alone. 

After this follows the Pythagoric doctrine of the tranſ- 

-migration of ſouls into brutes, which is not to be under. 
Food as if our ſouls became the animating principles of 
brutal bodies, but that for the ſake of purgation they are 
bound as it were to the imagination of a brute, in the 

"fame manner as impure dzmons are ſaid to be often 
"mingled with the phantaſy of mad men. 

Obſerve too, that the ſoul carries with her into a futie 
ſtate the affections and habits both of her intellect and will, 
whether good or bad. Likewiſe that the orb of the earth 
is far different from what it is generally ſuppoſed to be; 
that its ſummit is ethereal, and reaches as far as to the 
moon; that it is every where perforated with holes; and 
that we reſide at the bottom of certain of theſe hollows, 
while at the fame time we vainly imagine that we dwel! 
on the ſummit of the carth. This indeed is an Egyptian 
tradition; from which it follows, that the groſs ſurface of 

the carth on which we reſide is of a much greater extent 
than mathematicians conceive it to be, and this without 
| being repugnant to modern circumnavigation. For if we 
only ſuppoſe the earth to be cavernous like a pumice ſtone, 
and that we dwell at the centre of a mighty orb which 
every way reaches to the heavens, and at the bottom of 
four of theſe perforations, it is eaſy to conceive that we may 
fail round theſe four hollows without knowing any thing 


of thoſe other numerous cavities which the earth contains. 
6 Laſtly, 
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Lazſtly, the rivers under the earth, which are deſtined 


| 3 to the puniſhment of guilty ſouls, muſt be underſtood as 


follows: : that Acheron is a purgatorial place, pertaining to 


; care and ſorrow, and which alſo correſponds to air and 


7 by +. 
4 x 
" * 


the meridional part of the world. That Phlegethon is ana- 


. 


E 


* * 2 * 


" _—_ 4 1 4 
o 


q 


© logous to fire and to the eaſtern centre, and is deſtined to 
the purgation of anger and deſire; that Styx and Cocytus 


2 correſpond to earth and the weſtern centre, and puniſh 
* hatred through lamentations and grief; and laſtly, that 


"2-14 
* 
1 


Tartarus is the place deſtined for the puniſhment of in- 


curable crimes, which, as it is ſituated at the extremity of 


things, is very properly aſſigned to the moſt atrocious 
guilt. Nor muſt we ſuppoſe that theſe infernal rivers and 
ſubterranean tribunals, which are deſcribed both by Ho- 
mer and Plato, are nothing more than vain imaginations 
and monſtrous fables ; but, as it is well obſerved by Proclus 
on Plato's Republic, it is proper to believe, that for thoſe 
who require chaſtiſement and purification ſubterranean 
places are prepared, which, from their receiving the vari- 
ous defluxions of the elements above the earth, are called 
rivers by mythologiſts, and are filled with dæmons who 
preſide over ſouls, and who are of an avenging, puniſh- 
ing, purifying, and judicial characteriſtio. Hence, ſays 
he, the poetry of Homer is not to be condemned, when 
it calls the infernal region a place 


“ Horrid and dark, and odious to the gods.“ 
For the variety and imagination of the preſiding dæmons 


excite all this obſcurity and horror. Let the reader re- 
member too, that crimes which admit of an eaſy cure 


dare ſuch as are not yet changed into habit; that thoſe 


arc 
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are difficult to be cured which are become habitual, but | 
yet are committed with a certain repugnance of the n. 
tional faculty, and produce repentance in the offending 


ſoul ; but that thoſe are perfectly incurable, the habits of Þ | 


which are neither attended with repugnance nor peni. Þ 


tence. The firſt of theſe are purified in Acheron ; the | 


ſecond, if they verge to the firſt, in Phlegethon ; but if Þ 


to the third, in Styx and Cocytus; and thoſe of the third ; : 
deſcription are puniſhed in Tartarus, from whence, ſay; 2 
Plato, they are never diſmiſſed. But let not the reader 7 


imagine, that by the word never an eternal duration i; 
implied; for divinity does not puniſh the ſoul as if in- 
fluenced by anger, but, like a good phyſician, for the ſake F 
of healing the maladies which ſhe has contracted through 

guilt. We mult ſay therefore, as Olympiodorus well Þ 


obſerves, that the incurable ſoul is puniſhed eternally, cal. 


ing eternity her life and the partial period of her exiſtence. Þ 


*« For, in reality (ſays he), ſouls which have offended in the f 


higheſt degree cannot be ſuſſiciently purified in one period, 


but are continually in life, as it were, in Tartarus; and this 


period is called by Plato eternity.“ 
And thus much may ſuffice for a ſummary of the prin- 
cipal parts of this moſt important dialogue: ſor as it 1 


my intention to publiſh, as ſoon as poſſible, a copious Þ 2 


commentary on every part of it, from the invaluable ma- 
nuſcript commentary of Olympiodorus, and which will ot 
itſelf make a large volume, it would be ſuperfluous to 
make any further diſcuſſion at preſent. 
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then, Phædo, was the reaſon of this? 


ECHECRATES AN D PH Do. 


Ecnec. WI RE you preſent, Phædo, with Socrates 
that day when he drank the poiſon in priſon ; or did you 
hear an account of it from any other ? 

Php. I myſelf, Echecrates, was preſent. 

Ecyutc. What then was his diſcourſe previous to his 


= death ; and how did he die? for I ſhould be very glad to 
| hear the account: for ſcarcely does any one of the Phlia- 


fans now viſit Athens; and it is ſome time ſince any 


= ſtranger has arrived from thence who might afford us 


ſome clear information about theſe particulars : for all 
that we heard was, that he died through drinking the 
poiſon 3; but he who acquainted us with this, had nothing 


2 farther to ſay about other particulars of his death. 


Phxp. What! did you not hear the manner in which 
he was arraigned ? 

Echrc. Ves; a certain perſon related this to us; and 
we wondered, as his ſentence was paſſed ſo long ago, that 
he ſhould not die till a conſiderable time after. What 


Paz. 


| 
f 
q 
, 
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Pup. This happened to him, Echecrates, by chance: 
for, the day before his trial, the ſtern of that ſhip wa 


crowned, which the Athenians ſend every year to Delos, 
EchEc. But what is the meaning of this? 


Php. This is the ſhip, as the Athenians ſay, in which! 
Theſeus formerly carried the twice ſeven young children 
to Crete, and preſerved both them and himſelf. Te 
Athenians therefore, as it is reported, then vowed u 
Apollo, that if the children were preſerved, they would 
lead every year a ſacred ſpectacle to Delos; which, from 
that time, they regularly ſend every year to the god. AF 
ſoon, therefore, as the ſacred ſpectacles make their appear. Þ 
ance, the law orders that the city ſhall be purified, aud 
that no one ſhall be put to death by a public decree, till Þ 
the ſhip has arrived at Delos, and again returned to Athens, Þ 


But this ſometimes takes a long time in accompliſhing, 


when the winds impede their paſſage 3 but the ſeſtival Þ 
itſelf commences when the prieſt of Apollo has crowned Þ 
the ſtern of the ſhip. Now this, as I told you, took place Þ 
the day preceding the trial; and, on this account, that 
length of time happened to Socrates in priſon, between lus P 


ſentence and his death. 


Ecnzec. And what, Phædo, were the circumſtances re- 
ſpeCting his death? what were his ſayings and actions?“ 
and who of his familiars were preſent with him? or would 
not the magiſtrates ſuffer that any ſhould be admitted to | 
him, ſo that he died deprived of the preſence of his friends! | 

PHD. By no means; but ſome, and indeed many, wer N 


preſent with him. 


Ecarc. Endeavour to relate all theſe particulars tous, 


in the cleareſt manner, unleſs you have ſome buſineſ 
which may prevent you. 
Pap. 
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PHD. But I am at leiſure, and will endeavour to gratify 
your requeſt: for, indeed, to call to mind, Socrates, whe- 
ther I myſelf ſpeak, or hear others, is to me always the 
Imoſt pleaſant of all things. 

Ecurc. Truly, Phædo, others who hear you will be 
affected in the ſame manner: but endeavour, as much as 
| you are able, to narrate every circumſtance in the moſt 
accurate manner. 

f PHD. And, indeed, I myſelf, who was preſent, was 
Z wonderfully affected; for I was not influenced with pity, 
like one preſent at the death of a familiar: for this man, 
O Echecrates | appeared to me to be bleſſed, when I con- 
adered his manner and diſcourſes, and his intrepid and 
Y generous death. Hence it appeared to me, that he did 
not deſcend to Hades without a divine lot, but that there 
alſo he would be in a happy condition, if this can ever be 


gaſſerted of any one. On this account I was entirely unin- 
Ffluenced with pity, though apparently I ought not to have 
been, on ſo mournful an occaſion; nor yet, again, was I 
influenced by pleaſure through philoſophical converſe, as 
; uſed to be; for our diſcourſes were of this kind. But, 
5 to ſpeak ingenuouſly, a certain wonderful paſſion, and an 


Funuſual mixture of pleaſure and grief, was preſent with 
% me, produced by conſidering that he muſt in a very ſhort 
time die. And, indeed, all of vs who were preſent were 
: nearly affected in the ſame manner, at one time exhibiting | 
| 4 tokens. of great delight, and at another burſting into tears: 
but this was eminently the caſe with one of us, Apollo- 
dorus; for you know the man, and his manner of be- 
Fhaviour. 
Ecnrc. How is it poſſible that I ſhould not? 
8s PHaD, He therefore was remarkably affected in this 
; ; "2 i L | manner; 
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manner; and I myſelf, and others, experienced grest 
trouble and confuſion. 

Echgc. Who then, Phædo, happened to be preſent } 

Przn. Of the natives, Apollodorus, Critobulus, and 
his father Crito, were preſent ; likewiſe Hermogenez, 
Epigenes, Aichines, and Antiſthenes. And beſides theſe, 
Cteſippus the Pœanian, Menexemus, and ſome other 
Athenians, were preſent : but Plato, I think, was ſick. 

EchEc. Were there no ſtrangers ? 

Pnzp. Yes: Simmias the Theban, Cebes, and Plz. 
dondes; and, among the Megarenſians, Euclid and 
Terpſion. 

Ecutc. But what! were not Ariſtippus and Cleom- 
brotus there ? 

PHD. By no means: for they were ſaid to be at 
gina. 

Echgc. Was any other perſon preſent? 

np. Ithink thoſe I have mentioned were nearly all, 

Ecntc. Will you now, then, relate what were his dil. 
courſes ? 

Pinzp. I will endeavour to relate the whole to you, 
from the beginning. For we were always accuſtomed to 
viſit Socrates, myſelf and others meeting in the morning 
at the place where he was tried, for it was very near to 
the priſon. Here we waited every day till the priſon was 
opened, diſcourſing among ourſelves, for it was not 
opened very early in the morning; but, as ſoon as we 
could be admitted, we went to Socrates, and generally 
ſpent the whole day with him. And then, indeed, we 
met together ſooner than uſual z for the day before, when 
we left the priſon, we heard that the ſhip from Delos w3 


returned, We determined, therefore, among ourſelies, 
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o come very early in the morning to the uſual place; 


Wand we met together accordingly: but when we arrived, 


the gaoler, who uſed to attend upon us, told us to wait, 


Jand not enter till he called us. For, ſays he, the eleven 

5 magiſtrates are now freeing Socrates from his bonds, and 
announcing to him that he muſt die to-day. But not 
: long after this he returned, and ordered us to enter. 
EZ When we entered, we found Socrates juſt freed from his 
fetters, but Xantippe (you know her) holding one of his 
children, and ſitting by him. As ſoon, therefore, as 


Kantippe ſaw us, ſhe began to lament in a moſt violent 
manner, and ſaid ſuch things as are uſual with women in 


| © afiction ; and among the reſt, Socrates (ſays ſhe), this 


is the laſt time your friends will ſpeak to you, or you to 


them. But Socrates looking upon Crito, Crito (ſays 
hae), let ſome one take her home. Upon which ſome of 
E Crito's domeſtics led her away, beating herſelf, and weep- 
ing bitterly. But Socrates, ſitting upright on the bed, 
drew up his leg, and, ſtroking it with his hand, ſaid at the 
: ſame time, What a wonderful thing is this, my friends, 
I which men call the pleaſant and agreeable ! and how admi- 
rably is it affected by nature towards that which appears 


to be its contrary, the painful! for they are unwilling to 
| 3 be preſent with us both together; and yet, if any perſon 
WE purſues and receives the one, he is almoſt always under a 
: necellity of receiving the other, as if both of them de- 


I pended from one ſummit. And it ſeems to me (ſays he), 
chat if Æſop had perceived this, he would have compoſed 
a fable from it, and would have informed us that divinity, 
being willing to reconcile contending natures, but not being 
able to accompliſh this deſign, conjoined their ſummits in 
n nature one and the ſame ; and that hence it comes to paſs, 
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that whoever partakes of the one, is ſoon after conneQe! Þ 
with the other. And this, as it appears, is the cafe with 
myſelf at preſent ; for the pain which was before in my ley, 
through the bond, is now ſucceeded by a pleaſant ſenfation, 

But here Cebes replying, ſaid, By Jupiter, Socrates 
you have very opportunely cauſed me to recollect: for 
certain perſons have aſked me concerning thoſe poem: 
which you compoſed, viz. the Fables of Aſop which 
you verſified, and your Exordium to Apollo, and other 
pieces of compoſition 3 and, among the reſt, Evenus 
lately inquired with what deſign you did this after coming 
here, when before you have never attempted any thing of 
the kind. If, therefore, you have any defire that I may 
have an anſwer ready for Evenus, when he again interro- 
gates me on this occaſion (and I am certain that he vil 
do fo), tell me what I muſt fay to him. You may 
truly inform him (ſays he), Cebes, that I did not compoſe 
theſe verſes with any deſign of rivalling him, or hit 
poems (for I knew that this would be no eafy matter); 
but that I might try to explore the meaning of certun 
dreams, and that I might make a proper expiation, it thi 
ſhould happen to be the muſic which they have often or- 
dered me to exerciſe. For in the paſt part of my life the 
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ſame dream has often occurred to me, exhibiting at dit- 
ferent times a different appearance, yet always advifing 
me the ſame thing; for it ſaid, Socrates, produce and 
exerciſe muſic. And indeed, in the former part of my 
life, I conſidered that this dream perſuaded and exhorted 
me reſpecting what I fhould do, in the ſame manner as 
thoſe in the Races are exhorted : for, by perſuading me 
to exerciſ: muſic, it ſignified that I ſhould labour in phi 
loſophy, which is the greateſt muſic. But now, ſince my 

ſentence 
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| ö |; entence has taken place, and the feſtival of the god has 
etarded my death, it appeared to me to be neceſſary, that 


the muſic which the dream has ſo often exhorted me to 


| | Hndertake, ſhould happen to be of the popular ſort, I 
Pould by no means reſiſt its perſuaſions, but comply with 

She exhortation : for I conſidered that it would be more 

1 fe for me not to depart from hence before I had made 
| 5 n expiation by compoſing verſes, and obeying the dream. 
Thus, in the firſt place, T compoſed ſome verſes in honour 
| EN the god to whom the feſtival belonged ; but after the 
god, conſidering it neceſſary that he who deſigns to be a 
; Poet ſhould make fables and not diſcourſes, and knowing 
| : nat I myſelf was not a mythologiſt, on theſe accounts I 
Ferſified the Fables of Æſop, Which were at hand, and 
pere known to me; and began with thoſe firſt, that firſt 
1 reſented themſelves to my view. 

* Give this anſwer, Cebes, toEvenus : at the ſame time bid 
| 1 im farewell for me; and tell him, if he is wiſe he will fol- 
jo me. But I ſhall depart, as it ſeems, to- day; for ſuch are 
| t e orders of the Athenians. Upon this, Simmias replied, 
What is this, Socrates, which you command me to tell Eve- 
. 1 us? for I often meet with him; and, from what I know of 
bim, I am certain that he will never willingly comply with 
pour roqueſt.— What, then (ſays Socrates), is not Eve- 
dus a philoſopher ?-To me he appears to be ſo (ſays 
| Pimmias).— Both Evenus, therefore, will be willing to 
Egollow me, and every one who 1s worthy to partake of 
Philoſophy ; not perhaps, indeed, by violently depriving 
bimſelf of life, for this they ſay is unlawful. And at the 
ame time, as he thus ſpoke, he withdrew his leg from 

me bed, and placed it on the ground; and afterwards 
Þ ontiaued to diſcourſe with us, in a ſitting poſture, the 


7 remaining 
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remaining fart of the time. Cebes therefore inquired of 5 3 
him, How is this to be underſtood, Socrates, that it jy ; 
not lawful to commit ſuicide, and yet that a philoſopher 
ſhould be willing to follow one who is about to dic? 


What (ſays he), Cebes, have not you and Simmias head ar 
your familiar Philolaus diſcourſe concerning things of this 

kind? —We have not, Socrates, heard any thing clearly WM uu 
on this ſubject.— But I (ſays Socrates) ſpeak in conſe. = 
quence of having heard; and what I have heard, I wil Mi <* 
not enviouſly conceal from you. And perhaps it is be. WR © 
coming, in the moſt eminent degree, that he who is about L 1 
to depart thither, ſhould conſider and mythologize about | J 8 
this departure: I mean, what ſort of a thing we thoull | N I 
think it to be. For what elſe can ſuch a one be more pro- f 


perly employed about, till the ſetting of the ſun ? 

On what account then, Socrates, do they ſay, that it i 
unlawful for a man to kill himſelf ? for I myſelf hare 
ſome time ſince heard from Philolaus, when he reſided 
with us, and from ſome others, that it was not proper to 
commit ſuch an action; but I never heard any thing clear 
upon the ſubject from any one.—Prepare yourlel!, 
chen (ſays Socrates), for perhaps you may be ſatisfied in 
this particular: and perhaps it may appear to you wolk- 
derful, if this alone, of every thing elſe, is ſomething 
fmple, and by no means happens to a man like other 
events, but ſtill remains the ſame, even with reſpect to 
thoſe to whom it is better to die than to live; though, per 
haps, it may ſeem wonderful to you, that it ſhould be 
better for thoſe men to die, in whom it would be unhoiy 
to benefit themſelves by ſuicide, and who ought to exped 
feme other, as a benefactor on this occaſion.— Then 
OCebes, gently laughing, Jupiter knows that (ſays be, 

ſpeaking 
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| 4 foeaking in his own tongue). —For this, indeed (ſays 
ocrates), appears to be irrational ; and yet, perhaps, it is 
not ſo, but has a certain reaſon on its ſide. For the diſ- 
courſe which is delivered about theſe particulars, in the 


Narcana of the myſteries, that we are placed as in a certain 


: priſon ſecured by a guard, and that it is not proper for any one 


| i free himſelf from this confinement, and make his eſrape, ap- 


© pears to me to be an aſſertion of great moment, and not 


| 6 eaſy to be underſtood. But this appears to me, O Cebes ! 


| ; to be well ſaid, that the gods take care of us, and that we, 
ES who are men, are one of the poſſeſſions belonging to the 
| : gods. Or does not this appear to you to be the caſe ?— 
lt does to me (ſays Cebes).— Would not you, there- 
| : fore, if any one of your ſervants ſhould deſtroy hunſelf, 


E when at the ſame time you did not ſignify that you was 
. 5 willing he ſhould die, would you not be angry with him; 


na ie you had any puniſhment, would you not chaſtiſe 


him ? —Entirely fo (ſays he). Perhaps, therefore, it is 
; not irrational to aſſert, that a man ought not to kill 
© himſelf, before divinity lays him under a certain neceſſity 
4 of doing ſo, ſuch as I am ſubject to at preſent. 

= This, indeed (ſays Cebes), appears to be reaſonable. But 
that which you ſaid juſt now, Socrates, that philoſophers 


; would very readily be willing to die, appears to be abſurd, 


if what we have aſſerted is agreeable to reaſon, that divinity 


WT takes care of us, and that we are one of his poſſeſſions 


for it is irrational to ſuppoſe that the moſt prudent men 
ſhould not be grieved, when departing from that ſervitude 
in which they are taken care of by the gods, who are the 
beſt of governors. For ſuch a one will by no means think 
that he ſhall be better taken care of when he becomes 
WE free: but ſome one who is deprived of intellect may 
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perhaps think that he ſhould fly from his maſter, and will 
not conſider that he ought not to fly from a good maſter, 
but that he ſhould by all means abide in his ſervice, 
Hence he will depart from him in a moſt irrational man- 
ner: but he who is endowed with intellect will defire to 
live perpetually with one who is better than himſelf. And 
thus, Socrates, it is reaſonable that the contrary of what 
you juſt now ſaid ſhould take place : for it is proper that 
the prudent, when about to die, ſhould be ſorrowful, but 
that the fooliſh ſhould rejoice.—Socrates therefore, upon 
hearing this, ſeemed to me to be pleaſed with the reafon- 
ing of Cebes; and looking upon us, Cebes (ſays he) 
never ſuffers any thing to paſs without inveſtigation, and 
1s by no means willing to admit immediately the truth 
of an aſfertion.—But indeed (ſays Simmias), Cebes, 0 
Soorates ! appears to me to hay ſomething now to the pur- 
pole. For with what deſign can men, truly wiſe, fly from 
maſters who are better than themſelves, and, without any 
reluctance, free themſelves from their ſervitude 2 And 
Cebes appears to me to direct his diſcourſe to you, becaule 
you fo eaſily endure to leave us, and thoſe beneficent 
rulers the gods, as you yourſelf confeſs. —You ſpeak 
juſtly (ſays Socrates); for I think you mean that I oug!t 
to make my defence, as if I was upon my trial.—by 
all means, ſays Simmias. 

Be it ſo then (ſays Socrates) : and I ſhall endeavour that 
this my apology may appear more reaſonable to you than it 
did to my judges. For with reſpect to myſelf (ſays he), O 
Simmias and Cebes ! unleſs I thought that I ſhould depart, 
in the firſt place to other gods who are wiſe and good, and 
in the next place to men who have migrated from the pre- 
ſent liſe, and are better than any among us, it would be 

| unjuſt 
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ont not to be troubled at death: but now believe for cer- 
tain, that I hope to dwell with good men; though this, in- 
f = L will not confidently aſſert: but that I ſhall go to gods 
| who are perfectly good rulers, you may conſider as an aſſer- 
Stion which, if any thing of the kind is ſo, will be ſtrenu- 
: ouſly affirmed by me. So that, on this account, I ſhall not 
pe afflicted at dying, but ſhall entertain a good hope, that 
ſomething remains for the dead; and, as it was formerly 
2 aid, that it will be much better, hereafter, for the good 
than the evil.— What then, Socrates (ſays Simmias), 
would you have departed with ſuch a conception in your 
Sntellect, without communicating it to us ? Or will you 
not render us, alſo, partakers of it? For it appears to me, 
Sthat this will be a common good; and, at the fame time, 
it will be an apology for you, if you can perſuade us to 
believe what you ſay.—I will endeavour to do fo (ſays 
he). But let us firſt conſider what that is, which it appears 
to me Crito ſome time ſince was deſirous of ſaying. What 
Selle (ſays Crito) ſhould it be, Socrates, except what he 
ho! is to give you the poiſon has long ago told me, that 
ou ought to ſpeak as little as poſſible? For he ſays that 
I hoſe who diſpute become too much heated, and that no- 
thing of this kind ought to be introduced with the poiſon, 
ſince thoſe who do not obſerve this caution are ſometimes 
obliged to drink the poiſon twice or thrice. —Let him 
Wy s Soerates) only take care of his proper employment, as 
one who muſt adminiſter the poiſon twice; and even if 
Nas on requires, thrice. I was almoſt certain (ſays Crito) 
tat this would be your anſwer but he enjoined me to do 
z nis, as I ſaid, ſome time ſince. Permit him to do ſo (ſays 
| Pocrates); but I am deſirous of rendering to you, as my 
Pudges, the reaſon, as it appears to me, why » man, who 
| 6 | has 


whole of life, ſhould when it arrives be afflicted at a cir- 
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has truly paſſed his life in the exerciſe of philoſophy, 
ſhould with great propriety be confident when about to 
die, and ſhould poſſeſs good hopes of obtaining the greateſt 
advantages after death; and in what manner this takes 
place I will endeavour, Simmias and Cebes, to explain: 

Thoſe who are converſant with philoſophy in a proper 
manner, ſeem to conceal from others that the whole of 
their ſtudy is nothing elſe than how to die and be dead, 
If this then is true, it would certainly be abſurd, that 
thoſe who have made this alone their ſtudy through the 


cumſtance upon which they have before beſtowed all their 
attention and labour. But here, Simmias, laughing, By 
Jupiter (ſays he), Socrates, you cauſe me to laugh, though 
I am very far from defiring to do fo at preſent : for I think 
that the multitude, if they heard this, would conſider it as 
well faid reſpecting philoſophers; and that men of the 
preſent day would perfectly agree with you, that philoſo- 
phers ſhould in reality deſire death, and that they are by 


no means ignorant that men of this deſcription deſerve to 
fuffer death. And indeed, Simmias, they would ſpeak the 
truth, except in aſſerting that they are not ignorant of it: 
for both the manner in which true philoſophers deſire to 
die, and how they are worthy of death, is concealed from 
them. But let us bid farewell to ſuch as theſe (ſays he), 
and difcourſe among ourſelves : and to begin, Do you thiuk 
that death is any thing? Simmias replied, Entirely ſo. 
Is it any thing elſe than a liberation of ſoul from body! 
and is not this to die, for the body to be liberated from the 
ſoul, and to ſubſiſt apart by itſelf? and likewiſe for the 
ſoul to be liberated from the body, and to be eſſentialh 


ſeparate ? Is death any thing elſe but this? It is no other 
(4350 
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(ſays Simmias). Conſider then, excellent man, whether 
the ſame things appear to you as to me; for from hence 
J think we ſhall underſtand better the ſubjects of our in- 


| : | veſtigation. Does it appear to you that the philoſopher is 


a man who is anxiouſly concerned about things which are 
called pleaſures, ſuch as mcats and drinks? In the 
ſmalleſt degree, Socrates (ſays Simmias). But what, is 
he ſedulouſly employed in venereal concerns? By no 
moans. Or does ſuch a man appear to you to eſteem other 
particulars which regard the obſervance of the body, ſuch 
as the acquiſition of excellent garments and ſandals, and 
other ornaments of the body? whether docs he appear to 
you to eſteem or deſpiſe ſuch particulars, employing them 
only ſo far as an abundant neceſſity requires? A true 
philoſopher (ſays Simmias) appears to me to be one who 
will deſpiſe every thing of this kind. Does it therefore 
appear to you (ſays Socrates), that the whole employment 
of ſuch a one will not conſiſt in things which regard the body, 
but in ſeparating himſelf from the body as much as poſſible, 
and in converting himſelf to his ſou]? It does appear ſo to me. 
Is it not therefore, firſt of all, evident, in things of this kind, 
that a philoſopher, in a manner far ſurpalling other men, 
leparates his foul in the higheſt degree from commu- 
nion with the body? It appears ſo. And to the many, O 
Simmias! it appears that he who accounts nothing of this 
kind pleaſant, and who does not partake of them, is not 
worthy to live; but that he nearly approaches to death 
who is not concerned about the pleaſures which ſubſiſt 
through the body. You entirely ſpeak the truth. 

But what with reſpect to the acquiſition of wiſdom? is the 
body an impediment or not, if any one aſſociates it in the 
inveſligation of wifdom ? What I mean is this; Have ſight 
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and hearing in men any truth? or is the caſe ſuch as the 
poets perpetually ſing, that 


& We nothing accurate or ſee or hear?” 


And if theſe corporeal ſenſes are neither accurate nor 
clear, by no means can the reſt be ſo : for all the other; 
are in a certain reſpe& more depraved than theſe. Or 
does it not appear ſo to you? Entirely ſo, fays he. 
When then does the ſoul touch upon the truth ? for when 
it endeavours to conſider any thing in conjunction with 
the body, it is evidently then deceived by the body. You 
ſpeak the truth. Muſt not therefore ſomething of reality 
become manifelt to the ſoul, in the energy of reaſoning, if 
this is ever the caſe? It muſt. But the ſoul then rea- 
fons in the moſt beautiful manner, when it is diſturbed 
by nothing belonging to the body, neither by hearing, nor 
fight, nor pain, nor any pleaſure, but ſubſiſts in the moſt 
eminent degree, itſelf by itſelf, bidding farewell to the 
body, and, as much as poſſible, neither communicating 
nor being in contact with it, extends itſelf towards real 
being. Theſe things are ſo. Does not the ſoul of a phi- 
loſopher therefore, in theſe employments, deſpiſe the body 
in the moſt eminent degree, and, flying from it, ſeek to 
become eſſentially ſubſiſting by itſelf ? It appears fo. 
But what ſhall we ſay, Simmias, about ſuch things as the 
following? Do we ſay that the zu/7 zz/elf is ſomething or 
nothing? By Jupiter, we ſay it is ſomething. And do 
we not alfo ſay, that the beautiful and the good are each of 
them ſomething? How is it poſſible we ſhould not? But 
did you ever at any time behold any one of theſe with 


your eyes. By no mcans, fays he. But did you ever 
touch 
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touch upon theſe with any other corporeal ſenſe? (but I 
ſpeak concerning all of them as, for inſtance, about 
magnitude, health, ſtrength, and, in one word, about the 
eſſence of all the reſt, and which each truly poſſeſſes.) Is 
then the moſt true nature of theſe perceived through the 
miniſtry of the body? or rather ſhall we not ſay, that 
whoever among us prepares himſelf to cogitate in the moſt 
eminent and accurate manner about each particular ob- 
ject of his ſpeculation, ſuch a one will accede the neareſt 
poſſible to the knowledge of each? Entirely fo. Will not 
he therefore accompliſh this, in the molt pure manner, 


who in the higheſt degree betakes himſelf to each through 


his cogitative power, neither employing fight in conjune- 
tion with the energy of cogitation, nor attracting any 
other ſenſe, together with his reaſoning ; but who, ex- 
ereiſing a cogitation by itſelf ſincere, at the ſame time en- 
deavours to inveſtigate every thing which has true being 
ſubſiſting by itſelf ſeparate and pure; and who, in the moſt 
eminent degree, is liberated from the eyes and ears, and in 
ſhort from the whole body, as diſturbing the ſoul, and not 
ſuffering it to acquire truth and wiſdom, byits conjunction? 


Will not ſuch a man, Simmias, procure for himſelf real be- 


ing, if this can ever be aſſerted of any one? You ſpeak the 
truth, Socrates (ſays Simmias), in a tranſcendant manner. 
Is it not neceſſary, therefore (ſays Socrates), from 
hence, that an opinion of this kind ſhould be preſent 
with genuine philoſophers in ſuch a manner, that they 
will ſpeak among themſelves as follows: In the conſi- 
deration of things, this opinion, like a certain path, leads 
us in conjunction with reaſon from the vulgar track, that 
as long as we are connected with a body, and our ſoul is 
contaminated with ſuch an evil, we can never ſufficiently 
obtain 
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obtain the object of our deſire; and this object we haye 
aſſerted to be truth. For the body ſubjects us to innu- 
merable occupations through neceſſary aliment, and fill; 
us with love, deſire, fear, all various images, and a mui- 
titude of trifling concerns; not to mention that if we are 


invaded by certain diſeaſes, we are hindered by thera in our 
hunting after rcal being; ſo that, as it is ſaid, we con never 
truly, and in reality, acquire «viſdom through the body. For 
nothing elſe but the body and its deſires cauſe wars, ſe— 
ditions, and conteſts, of every kind: for all wars ariſe 
through the poſſeſſion of wealth; and we are compelled to 
acquire riches through the body, becoming ſubſervient to 
its cultivation; ſo that on all theſe accounts we have no 
leiſure for the exerciſe of philoſophy. But this is the 
extremity of all evils, that if at any time we are at leiſure 
from its attendance, and betake ourſelves to the ſpecula- 
tion of any thing, then invading us on all fides, in our in- 
veſtigations, it cauſes agitations and tumults, and ſo vehe- 
mently impels us, that we are not able through its preſence 
to perceive the truth; but it is in reality demonſtrated to 
us, that if we are deſigned to know any thing purely, we 
muſt be liberated from the body, and behold things with 
the ſoul itſelf. And then, as it appears, we ſhall obtain 
the object of our deſire, and of which we profeſs ourlelves 
lovers, viz. wiſdom when we are dead, as our diſcourſe 
evinces; but by no means while we are alive: for it we 
can know nothing purely in conjunction with the body, 
one of theſe two conſequences muſt enſue, either that we 
can never poſſeſs knowledge, or that we muſt obtain it 
after death; for then the ſoul will ſubſiſt apart by itſelf, 


ſeparate from the body, but never before this takes place; 5 


and while we live in the body, as it appears, we {hall 
approach 
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1 pproach in the neareſt manner poſſible to knowledge, if 
+ in the moſt eminent degree we have no aſſociation with 
the body, nor any communication with it (except what 


| 5 ine greateſt neceſſity requires), nor are filled with its nature, 


rut purify ourſelves from its defiling connection, till divi- 
Wnity itſelf diſſolves our bonds. And thus being pure, and 
Wliberated from the madneſs of body, it is proper to believe 
rhat we ſhall then aſſociate with others who are ſimilarly 
Wpure, and ſhall through ourſelves know every thing ge- 

5 nuine and ſincere: and this perhaps is the truth itſelf; for 

2 it is by no means lawful that the pure ſhould be touched by 


hat which is impure. And ſuch, O Simmias! in my opinion, 


ought to be the diſcourſe and ſentiments of all ſuch as are 
A lovers of learning in a proper manner. Or does it not ſeem 
00 to you? It does, Socrates, more ſo than any thing. 

If all this then (ſays Socrates) is true, my friend, 
5 much hope remains ſor him who arrives at that place 
Wto which I am now departing, that he ſhall there, if 
ever any where, ſuſſiciently obtain that, ſor the ſake of 
which we take ſo much pains in the preſent life : ſo chat 


the journey which is now aſſigned me will be accompanied 


with good hope; as will likewiſe be the cafe with any other 
man who thinks that he ouglit to prepare his cogitative 
3 part in ſuch a manner that it may become as it were pure. 
S Entirely ſo (ſays 2 But does not purification con- 
bit in this, as we formerly aſſerted in our diſcourſe; I mean, 
in ſeparating the ſoul from the body in the moſt eminent 


degree, and in accuſtoming it to call together and collect 


4 itſelf efſentially on all ſides from the body, and to dwell as 
much as poſſible, both now and hereafter, alone by itſelf, 


4 becoming by this means liberated from the body as from 
detaining bonds? Entirely ſo (ſays he). Is not death 
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called a ſolution and ſeparation of the ſoul from body! 
Perfectly ſo (ſays he). But thoſe alone who philoſophiz; Rm 
rightly, as we have ſaid, perpetually ſtudy in the mot 
eminent degree to liberate the ſoul : and this is the me. 
ditation of philoſophers, a ſolution and ſeparation of the 


foul from the body ; or do you not think ſo? I do. Woull 


it not, therefore, as I ſaid at firſt, be ridiculous for a man E 
who has ſo prepared himſelf in the preſent life as to ap- 


proach very near to death, to live indeed in the manner we 3 


have deſcribed, and yet, when death arrives, be afilicted? Þ 
would not this be ridiculous ? How indeed ſhould it not?“ 
In reality therefore (ſays he), O Simmias! thoſe who phi- 3 f 
loſophize rightly will meditate how to die; and 79 be dead N 
will be to them of all men a thing the leaſt terrible. But Þ 
from hence conſider as follows : for if they are on all ſides : 


enemies to the body, but deſire to poſſeſs the foul ſubſiſ.- 


ing by itſelf, would it not be very irrational for them to Þ 
be terrified and troubled when death approaches, and to ; 
be unwilling to depart to that place, where, when they Þ 
have arrived, they may hope to enjoy that which they! 
were lovers of in the preſent life (but they were lovers of 
wiſdom), and to be liberated from the aſſociation of that 
nature to which they were always inimical ? Or do you ; 


think it poſſible, that many ſhould be willing, of ther 
own accord, to deſcend into Hades, allured by the hope 0 
ſeeing and converſing with departed beautiful youth, 
wives and children, whom they have loved; and that the 
true lover of wiſdom, who has vehemently nouriſhed this 
hope, that he ſhall never poſſeſs wiſdom as he ought any 
where but in Hades, ſhould be afflicted when dying, and 


ſhould not depart thither with readineſs and delight? Fo | 


it is neceſſary, my friend, to think in this manner of one 


who 
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3, = is a true philoſopher ; ſince ſuch a one is vehemently 


I of opinion, that he ſhall never any where, but in that 


4. 


place, acquire the poſſeſſion of wiſdom with purity; and 


if this is the caſe, would it not be very irrational, as we 
: juſt now ſaid, for a man of this kind to be terrified at 


death? Very much ſo, by Jupiter, ſays he. 


This then will be an argument ſufficient to convince you, 


4 that he whom you behold afflicted, when about to die, is not 
a philoſopher, but a lover of body; and this ſame perſon is 


a lover of riches and honours, either deſiring the poſſeſſion 
of one of theſe, or of both. The caſe is entirely ſo (ſays 
he) as you repreſent it. Does not then, O Simmias! that 
which is called fortitude eminently belong to ſuch as are 


thus diſpoſed? Entirely ſo, ſays he. Does not temper- 


ance alſo, which even the multitude thus denominate as a 


virtue, through which we are not agitated by deſires, but 
regard them with moderation and contempt; does it not, 
I ſay, belong to thoſe only who deſpiſe the body in the 
= moſt eminent degree, and live in the exerciſe of philoſo- 
phy? It is neceſſary, ſays he. For if you are willing 


(ſays Socrates) to conſider the fortitude and temperance 


of others, they will appear to you to be abfurdities. But 


how, Socrates? You know (ſays he) that all others look 
upon death as the greateſt of evils. In the higheſt de- 
gree ſo, ſays he. Thoſe who are bold therefore among 


theſe ſuſtain death, when they do ſuſtain it, through the 


dread of greater evils. They de ſo. All men therefore, 
except philoſophers, are bold through fearing and dread, 


though it is abſurd that any one ſhould be bold through 
fear or cowardice. Entirely ſo. But what, are not the 


moderate among theſe affected in the ſame manner? 


© and are they not temperate * a certain intemperance ? 
2 M Though 
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Though this is in a certain reſpect impoſſible, yet a paſſion 


ſimilar to this happens to them with reſpect to this fooliſſn 
temperance : for, fearing to be deprived of other plea- 


ſures which at the fame time they defire, they abſtain 
from others, by others being vanquiſhed. And though 
they call intemperance a ſubjeCtion to pleaſures; yet at 
the ſame time it happens to them, that being vanquiſhed 
by certain pleaſures, they rule over others; and this is 
ſimilar to what I juſt now ſaid, that after a certain man- 
ner they become temperate through intemperance.—lt 
ſeems ſo indeed. But, O bleſſed Simmias ! this is by no 
means the right road to virtue, to. change pleaſures for 
pleaſures, pains for pains, fear for fear, and the greater 
for the leſſer, like pieces of money: but that alone is the 
proper coin, I mean wiſdom, for which all theſe ought to 
be changed. And indeed, for the ſake of this, and with 
this every thing mult in reality be bought and ſold, both 
fortitude and temperance, juſtice, and, in one word, true 
virtue, which ſubſiſts with wiſdom, whether pleaſures and 
pains, and every thing elſe of this kind, are preſent or 
abſent : but if theſe are ſeparated from wiſdom, and 
changed from one another, ſuch virtue does not merit to 
be called even a ſhadowy deſcription, but is in reality ſer- 
vile, and poſſeſſes nothing ſalutary and true. But that 
which is in reality true virtue, is a purification from every 


and prudence itſelf, are each of them a certain puriſica- 
tion. And thoſe who inſtituted the myſteries for us, ap- 
pear to have been by no means contemptible perfons, but 
to have really ſignified formerly, in an obſcure manner, 
that whoever deſcenited into Hades uninitiated, and without 
being a partaker of the myſteries, ſhould be plunged into mire ; 

| but 
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« The thyrſus-bearers numerous are ſeen, 
« But few the Bacchuſes have always been.” 


: But theſe ſew are, in my opinion, no other than thoſe 
ho philoſophize rightly; and that I may be ranked 


the number of theſe, I ſhall leave nothing unattempted, 


hut exert myſelf in all poſſible ways. But whether or not 
3 y exertions will be properly directed, and whether I 
Pall accompliſh any thing when I arrive thither, I ſhall 
Flearly know, very ſhortly, if divinity pleaſes, as it appears 
to me. And this (ſays he), Simmias and Cebes, is my 
_ pology, why upon leaving you, and the rulers of the pre- 
ent life, I ought not to be afflicted and indignant, fince I 


m perſuaded that I ſhall there meet with maſters and 


or not leſs good than ſuch as are here. This 


mdeed is incredible to many; but if my apology ſhall have 


; ore influence with you than with the judges of the 
Athenians, it will have a good effect. 


But when Socrates had thus ſpoken, Cebes renewing the 
diſcourſe ſaid, Other things, Socrates, appear to me to be 


5 ell ſpoken; but what you have aſſerted about the ſoul will 
produce in men much incredulity, who think, when it is 
Wbcrated from the body, that it is no longer any where, 
Put that, on that very day in which a man dies, it is cor- 
Fupted and periſhes, and this immediately as it is freed 
From the body; and beſides this, that on its departure it 
Pecomes diſſipated like wind or ſmoke, makes its eſcape, 
3 Ind flies away, and is no longer any where: for if it re- 
* M 2 mained 
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mained any where, eſſentially collected in itſelf, and te 


rated from thoſe evils which you have now enumerated, i 
there would be an abundant and fair hope, Socrates, thy 
what you have aſſerted is true. But it will perhaps u. 
quire no ſmall allurement and faith, in order to be yer. | 
ſuaded that the ſoul remains, though the man dies, ani Þ 
that it poſſeſſes a certain power and prudence.—Yq | 
ſpeak the truth, Cebes (fays Socrates) ; but what {tl | 
we do? Are you willing that we ſhould diſcourſe abu 
theſe particulars, whether it is proper that this ſhould | 
the caſe with the ſoul, or not ?—Indeed (ſays Cebes),1 3 
ſhall hear with great pleaſure your opinion on this ſub. | 
ject.—For I do not think (anſwered Socrates) that am 
one who ſhould hear this diſcuſſion, even though be 
ſhould be a comic poet, could ſay that I trifled, and di. 


courſed about things not accommodated to my condition, 
If it is agreeable to you therefore, and it is requiſite u 


inveſtigate theſe particulars, let us conſider whether th! | 


fouls of dead men ſurvive in Hades, or not. 


The aſſertion indeed, which we now call to mind, is u 


ancient one, I mean that ſouls departing from hence exiſt in 
Hades, and that they again return hither, and are generate! 


from the dead. And if the cafe is ſuch, that living nature: 


are again generated from the dead, can there be any other 


conſequence than that our ſouls are there? for they could 
not be again generated if they had. no. ſubſiſtence; aul] 
this will be a ſufficient argument that theſe things are  Þ 
if it is really evident that the living cannot be generatc! Þ 
from any thing elſe than the dead. But if this is not the Þ 
caſe, it will be neceſſary to adduce ſome other reaſon. Þ 
Entirely ſo (ſays Cebes). You fhould not therefor: b "4 
{ſays. he) conſider this afſertion with. reſpect to men] 
alone, 
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lone, if you wiſh to learn with facility; but we ſhould 
furvey it as connected with all animals and plants, and, in 
one words, with every thing which is endued with generation. 
Are not all things therefore ſo generated, that they are 
produced no otherwiſe than contraries from contraries, I 
mean thoſe to which any thing of this kind happens? as 
the beautiful is contrary to the baſe, and the. juſt to the 
2 unjuſt ; and a thouſand other particulars ſubſiſt in the 
XZ {ame manner. We ſhould conſider therefore whether it 
is neceſſary, reſpecting every thing which has a contrary, 
that this contrary ſhould be generated from nothing elſe 
chan that which is its contrary. As for inſtance, is it not 
Z neceſſary, that when any thing becomes greater, it ſhould 
become ſo from being before this ſmaller ?—It is ſo, 

4 ſays he.—And is not the weaker generated from the 

© ſtronger, and the ſwifter from the ſlower ?—Entirely 
ſo.— But what if any thing becomes worſe, muſt it not 
5 become ſo from the better? and if more juſt, muſt it not 
I be generated from the more unjuſt ? How ſhould it not? 
We have then (ſays he) ſufhciently determined this, 
1 that every thing is thus generated, viz. contraries ſrom 
7 contraries. Entirely ſo. But what, is there any thing 
among theſe which has a middle ſubſiſtence between both 
; (fince all contraries are two), ſo as to cauſe two generations 
from this to that, and from that again to this? for be- 
2 tween a greater and a leſſer thing there is increaſe and 
& diminution ; and hence we ſay, that the one is increaſed, 
; but the other diminiſhed. It is fo (ſays he). And muſt 
not to be ſeparated and mingled, to be cooled and heated, 
and every thing in the ſame manner, though ſometimes 
ve do not diſtinguiſh the ſeveral particulars by names, 
1 muſt they not in reality be every where thus circumſtanced, 
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be generated from each other, and be ſubjeCt to a mutual | 

generation of each into one another? Entirely ſo (ſays he), 3 
What then (ſays Socrates), is there any thing contrary to : 
the being alive, as ſleeping is contrary to waking ? En. | 
tirely ſo (ſays he). But what is this contrary? To be 


dead. Are not theſe therefore generated from each 
other, ſince they are contraries? and ſince they are two, 


are there not two generations between them? How ſhould ] 
there not? I will therefore (ſays Socrates) tell you what Þ 
one of theſe conjunctions is which I have juſt now ſpoken F 
of, and what its generations are; do you tell me what Þ 
the other is. But I ſay, that the one of theſe is 4% flee, | 
but the other 79 awake and from ſleeping awaking i; Þ 
generated, and from awaking ſleeping ; and the genera- 
tions of theſe are on the one hand to be laid aſleep, and 
on the other to be rouſed. Have I ſufficiently explained | 
this to you or not? Perfectly ſo. Do you therefore (ſay; | 
he) inform me, in a ſimilar manner, concerning life aud 
death. Do you not ſay, that /iving is the contrary of © 


be dead? I do. And that they are generated from each 
other? Certainly. What then is generated from tht 
which is alive? That which is dead, ſays he. But wh. 
(ſays Socrates) is generated from the dead? It is necel- 
ſary to confeſs (ſays he) that this muſt be he /:0ing, 


From the dead therefore (ſays he), O Cebes | living things, | 


and men who are alive, are generated. It appears ſo, {as 
he. Our ſouls therefore (ſays Socrates) ſubſiſt in Hades 
So it ſeems. Is not therefore one of the generations ſul- 
ſiſting about theſe manifeſt? for zo die is, I think, ſull- 
ciently clear; is it not? Entirely ſo, ſays he. What then 
ſhall we do? ſhall we not render back a contrary gener! 


tion in its turn, but ſay that nature is defective and lam? 
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87 in this particular? Or is it neceſſary to aſſign a certain 
£ contrary generation 70 the being dead? Entirely ſo, ſays 
he. But what is this? To be reſtored back again to life. 
7] But (ſays Socrates), if there is ſuch a thing as to revive 
E again, will not this reviving be a generation from the dead 

to the living? Perfectly ſo. This then is agreed upon 
by us, that the living are generated from the dead no leſs 


than the dead from the living: but this being the caſe, it 


is a ſufficient argument to prove that the ſouls of the dead 


muſt neceſſarily exiſt ſomewhere, from whence they may 
2gain be generated. It appears to me (ſays he), Socrates, 


3 that this muſt neceſſarily follow from what has been ad- 


& mitted. 


Take notice then (ſays he), O Cebes! that we have 


not unjuſtly made theſe conceſſions, as it appears to me: 
for if other things, when generated, were not always re- 
; ſtored in the place of others, revolving as it were in a 
© circle, but generation ſubſiſted according to a right line, 
© proceeding from one thing alone into its oppoſite, without 
| 0 recurring again to the other, and making an inflexion, you 
know that all things would at length poſſeſs the ſame 
form, would be affected with the ſame paſſion, and would 
© ccaſe to be generated. How do you ſay? ſays he. It is 
by no means difficult (replies Socrates) to underſtand what 
laſſert; but juſt as if there ſhould be ſuch a thing as fall- 
ing aſleep without recurring again to a vigilant ſtate, ge- 
nerated from a fleepy condition, you know that all things 
would at length exhibit the deluſions of Endymion, and 
þ would nowhere preſent themſelves to the view, becauſe 
= every thing elſe would ſuffer the ſame as happened to him, 
$ vi. would be laid aſleep. And if all things were mingled to- 
1 gether, without ever being ſeparated, the doctrine of Anax- 
2 agoras would ſoon be verified; for all things would be at 
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collected in a heap. In the ſame manner, my dear Sim. 
mias, if all ſuch things as participate of life ſhould die, and 


after they are dead ſhould abide in that lifeleſs form, and 


not revive again, would there not be a great neceſſity that 

all things ſhould at length die, and that nothing ſhoult | 
live? for if living beings are generated from other things, 
and living beings die, how can it be otherwiſe, but that all 
things muſt be extinguiſhed through being dead? It ap- 
pears to me, Socrates (ſays Cebes), that it cannot be other. | 
wiſe; and in my opinion you perfectly ſpeak the truth; | 
for to me, Cebes (ſays Socrates), it ſeems to be ſo more than F] 
any thing, and that we have not aſſented to this through | 
deception ; but that there is ſuch a thing in reality as re. 
viving again ; that the living are generated from the dead; | 
that the ſouls of the dead have a ſubſiſtence ; and that the | 
condition of the good after this life will be better than at 


preſent, but of the evil worſe. 


But (ſays Cebes, interrupting him), according to that ö 
doctrine, Socrates, which you are frequently accu 
tomed to employ (if it is true), that learning wih 
reſpect to us is nothing elſe than reminiſcence; ac. 
cording to this, it is neceſſary that we muſt have learned | 
the things which we now call to mind in fome former | 
period of time. But this is impoſſible, unleſs our ſoul | 
ſubſiſted ſomewhere before it took up its reſidence in this | 


human form; ſo that from hence the ſoul will appear to 
be a certain immortal nature. But, Cebes (ſays Simmias 


interrupting him), recall into my memory what demonſtri- 3 
tions there are of theſe particulars; for I do not vey} F 

much remember them at preſent. The truth of this (ſay. FR 
Cebes) is evinced by one argument, and that a moſt beau- q 
tiful one, that men, when interrogated, if they are but in. | 
terrogated properly, will ſpeak about every thing juſt as Þ 


it 
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s. At the ſame time they could never do this, unleſs 


Ncience and right reaſon reſided in their natures. And in 


the ſecond place, if any one leads them to diagrams, or any 
A hing of this kind, he will in theſe moſt clearly diſcover 
ckat this is really the caſe. But if you are not perſuaded 
7 rom this, Simmias (ſays Socrates), ſee if, from conſider- 


ing the ſubje& in this manner, you will perceive as we do. 
tor you do not believe how that which is called learning 
is reminiſcence. Ido not diſbelieve it (ſays Simmias); but 


0 ] deſire to be informed concerning this, which is the ſub- 


ect of our diſcourſe, I mean reminiſcence ; and indeed, 
from what Cebes has endeavoured to ſay, I almoſt now 
remember, and am perſuaded : but nevertheleſs I would at 
preſent hear how you attempt to ſupport this opinion. We 
defend! it then (ſays Socrates) as follows: we confeſs with- 
out doubt, that if any one calls any thing to mind, it is 
G ccenury that ar ſome time or other he ſhould have previ- 


= ouſly known this. Entirely ſo (ſays he). Shall we not con- 
© feſs this alſo (ſays Socrates), that when ſcience is produced 
in us, after ſome particular manner, it is reminiſcence ? 
2 But I mean by a particular manner, thus : If any one, upon 
as or hearing any thing, or apprehending it through 


the medium of any other ſenſe, ſhould not only know it, 
but ſhould alſo think upon ſomething elſe, of which there 


: is not the ſame, but a different ſcience, ſhould we not juſtly 


by that he recollects or remembers the particular, of which 
© ke receives a mental conception? How do you mean ? 
Y Thus (ſays Socrates): In a certain reſpect the ſcience of 
2 man is different from that of a lyre. How ſhould it 


I not? Do you not therefore know, that lovers, when they 


© ſce a lyre, or a veſtment, or any thing elſe which the objects 


4 of their affection were accuſtomed to uſe, no ſooner know 


the 
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the lyre, than they immediately receive in their copitatire 


part the form of the beloved perſon to whom the lyre he. } 


longed ? But this is no other than reminiſcence : juſt as 


any one, upon ſeeing Simmias, often recollects Cebes; 


and in a certain reſpect an infinite number of ſuch parti. 
culars continually occur. An infinite number indeed, by 
Jupiter (ſays Simmias). Is not then (ſays Socrates) ſome- 
thing of this kind a certain reminiſcence ; and then eſpe- 
cially ſo, when any one experiences this affection about 
things, which, through time, and ceaſing to conſider them, 
he has now forgotten ? Entirely ſo (ſays Simmias). But 
what (ſays Socrates), does it happen, that when any one 
ſees a painted horſe and a painted lyre, he calls to mind a 
man; and that when he beholds a picture of Simmiaz, 
he recollects Cebes? Entirely ſo. And will it not alfo 
happen, that on ſeeing a picture of Simmias, he will re- 
collect Simmias himſelf? It certainly will happen fo (ſay 
he). 

Does it not therefore follow, that in all theſe inſtances 
reminiſcence partly takes place from things ſimilar, and 
partly from fuch as are diſſimilar ? It does. But when 
any one recollects any thing from ſimilars, muſt it not allo 
happen to him, that he muſt know whether this ſimilitude 
is deficient in any reſpect, as to hkeneſs, from that parti 
cular of which he has the remembrance ? Ir is neceſiary 
(ſays he). Conſider then (ſays Socrates) if the following 
particulars are thus circumſtanced. Do we ſay that any 
thing is in a certain reſpect equal? I do not ſay one piece 
of wood to another, nor one ſtone to another, nor an. 
thing elſe of this kind; but do we ſay that equal itſeli, 
which is ſomething different from all theſe, is ſomethin! 


or nothing? We ſay it is ſomething different, by Jupites, 
| - 
Lil 
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Socrates (ſays Simmias), and that in a wonderful man- 
ner. Have we alſo a ſcientific knowledge of that which 
is equal itſelf? Entirely ſo (ſays he). But from whence 
do we receive the ſcience of it ? Is it not from the particu- 
Jars we have juſt now ſpoken of, yiz. On ſeeing wood, ſtones, 
or other things of this kind, which are equals, do we not 
form a conception of that which is different from theſe ? 
But conſider the affair in this manner : Do not equal ſtones 
and pieces of wood, which ſometimes remain the ſame, at 
one time appear equal, and at another not ? Entirely ſo. 
But what, can eguals themſelves ever appear to you unequal ? 
or can equality ſeem to be inequality? By no means, So- 
crates. Theſe equals therefore are not the ſame with 
equal itſelf. By no means, Socrates, as it appears to me. 
But from theſe equals (ſays he), which are different from 
equal itſelf, you at the ſame time underſtand and receive 
the ſcience of equal itſelf. You ſpeak moſt true (ſays he). 
Is it not therefore either ſimilar to theſe or diſhmilar 2? 
Entirely fo. But indeed (ſays Socrates) this is of no con- 
ſequence : for while, in conſequence of ſeeing one thing, 
you underſtand another, from the view of this, whether it 
is diſſfimilar or ſimilar, it is neceſſary that this conception 
of another thing ſhould be reminiſcence. Entirely ſo. But 
what will you determine concerning this (ſays Socrates) ? 
Do we ſuffer any thing of this kind reſpecting the equa- 
lity in pieces of wood, and other ſuch equals as we have 
juſt now ſpoken of? and do they appear to us to be equal 
in the ſame manner as equal itſelf ? and is ſomething or 
nothing wanting, through which they are leſs equal than 
equal itſelf? There is much wanting (ſays he). Muſt 
we not therefore confeſs, that when any one, on behold- 
ing ſome particular thing, underſtands that he wiſhes this 


Which 
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which I now perceive to be ſuch as fomething elſe is, hy 
that it is deficient, and falls ſhort of its perfection; muſt ue 
not confeſs that he who underſtands this, neceſſarily hy 
a previous knowledge of that to which he aſſerts this to, 


fimilar, but in a defective degree? It is neceſſary. Why Ef 
then, do we ſuffer ſomething of this kind or not ahoy ; 


equals and equal itſelf? Perfectly ſo. It is neceſſin 
therefore that we muſt have previouſly known equal it; fl 
before that time, in which, from firſt ſeeing equal thing 


we underſtood that we deſired all theſe to be ſuch as c 


itfelf, but that they had a defective ſubſiſtence. It is {y, | 
But this alſo we muſt confeſs, that we neither underſtoct | 
this, nor are able to underſtand it by any other mean; | 


than either by the fight, or the touch, or ſome other of the 


b 


ſenſes. 
they are the ſame, Socrates, with reſpect to that which | 
your diſcourſe wiſhes to evince. But indeed, from the | 
ſenſes, it is neceffary to underſtand that all equals in | 


ſenſible objeQs aſpire after equal elf, and are def. 


cient from its perfection. Or how ſhall we ſay? 1 | 
this manner: Before, therefore, we began to ſee, © | 
hear, and to perceive other things, it neceſſarily fol | 
tows, that we muſt in a certain reſpe& have receivel | 


the ſcience of equal itſelf, fo as to know what it is, or ell | 


we could never refer the equals among ſenſibles to equ! | 
;t{elf, and be convinced that all thefe deſire to become 
ſuch as equal 37/e/f, but fall ſhort of its perfection. This 
Socrates, is neceſſary, from what has been previouſly ſaid. 
But do we not, as ſoon as we are born, fee and hear, and 


.poſſeſs the other ſenſes? Entirely ſo. But we have fag, 
it is neceſſary. that prior to theſe we ſhould have receiv! 


We muſt necel- 
arihy 


the ſcience of equal ite. Certainly, 


9 


I ſpeak in the fame manner about all theſe. r | 


1 


0 
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/ en therefore, as it appears, have received it before we 

vere born. It appears ſo. 
lf therefore, receiving this before we were born, we were 
born poſſeſſing it; we both knew prior to our birth, and as 
5 ſoon as we were born, not only the equal, the greater, and 
the leſſer, but every thing of this kind: for our diſcourſe 
k at preſent is not more concerning the equal than the beauti- 
ul, the good, the juſt, and the holy, and in one word, about 
iy very thing which we mark with the ſignature of hat 
W-ohich is, both in our interrogations when we interrogate, 
T and in our anſwers when we reply : ſo that it is neceffary 
Ewe ſhould have received the ſcience of all theſe before we 
were born. All this is true. And if, ſince we receive 
theſe ſciences, we did not forget each of them, we ſhould 
always be born knowing, and ſhould always know them, 
through the whole courſe of our life: for to know is no- 
thing elſe than this, to retain the ſcience which we have 
received, and not to loſe it. Or do we not call oblivion 
the loſs of ſcience ? Entirely ſo (ſays he), Socrates. But if, 

receiving ſcience before we were born, we loſe it at the time 
4 of our birth, and afterwards, through exerciſing the ſenſes 
about theſe particulars, receive back again thoſe ſciences 
5 Ewhich we once before poſſeſſed, will not that which we 
call learning be a recovery of our own proper ſcience? 
and ſhall we not ſpeak rightly when we call this a certain 
reminiſcence? Entirely ſo. For this appears to be poſ- 
Wible, that when any one perceives any thing, either by 
F ſeeing or hearing, or employing any other ſenſe, he may 
gat the ſame time know ſomething different from this, 
which he had forgot, and to which this approaches, whe- 
her! it is diſſimilar or ſimilar. So that, as I ſaid, one of theſe 
two things muſt be the conſequence: either that we were 
5 born 
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born knowing theſe, and poſſeſs a knowledge of all of 
them, through the whole of our life; or that we only 
remember what we are ſaid to learn afterwards ; and thus 
learning will be reminiſcence. The caſe is perfectly ſo, 
Socrates. 

Which therefore will you chooſe, Simmias: that we are 
born knowing, or that we afterwards remember the 
particulars of which we formerly received the ſcience ? 
At preſent, Socrates, I have no choice. But what will be 
your choice in the following inſtance, and what will be 
your opinion about it? Can a man, who poſſeſſes ſcience, 
render a reaſon concerning the objects of his knowledge, 
or not? There is a great neceſſity, ſays he, Socrates; 
that he ſhould. And does it alſo appear to you, that al} 
men can render a reaſon. of the particulars concerning 
which we have juſt now ſpoken ?—I wiſh they could, ſays 
Simmias; but I am much more afraid, that to-morrow 
there will no longer be any one here who can accompliſh 
this in a becoming manner. You do not therefore think, 
Simmias, that all men know theſe particulars. By no 
means. They remember, therefore, the things which 
they have once learned. It is neceſſary. But when did 
our ſouls receive this ſcience? for they did not receive 
them from thoſe from whom we are born men. Certainly 
not. Before this period, therefore. Certainly. Our 
ſouls rherefore, Simmias, had a ſubſiſtence before they 
were in a human form, ſeparate from bodies, and pol- 
ſeſſed prudence. Unleſs, Socrates, we received theſe 
iciences white we were making our entrance into the pre- 
ſent life; for that ſpace of time is yet left for us. Let it 
be ſo, my friend. But in what other time did we loſe 


theſe ? for we were not born poſſeſſing them, as we have 
| . juſt 


-_ 


; Wot now acknowledged. Did we loſe theny at the very 


r 
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time in which we received them? Or can you mention 


. other time? By no means, Socrates: but I was ig- 
norant that I ſpoke nothing to the purpoſe. 


Will then the caſe remam thus for us, Simmias? For if 


thoſe things have a ſubſiſtence which we perpetually pro- 
claim, viz. a certain ſomething beautiful and good, and every 
ſuch eſſence; and if we refer to this all ſenſible objects, as 
finding it to have a prior ſubſiſtence, and to be ours, and 
aſſimilate theſe to it, as images to their exemplar; it is 
1 as theſe have a ſubſiſtence, ſo likewiſe that 
our ſoul ſhould have ſubſiſted before we were born: but if 


Yrheſe are not, this diſcourſe will have been undertaken in 
vain. Is it not ſo? and is there not an equal neceſlity, 
Both that theſe ſhould have a ſubſiſtence, and that our 
© ſouls ſhould have had a being before we were born, and that 
the one cannot be without the other ?—The ſame neceſ- 


by Socrates (ſays Simmias), appears to me to take place 


in a moſt tranſcendent manner; and the diſcourſe flies to 
* 2 beautiful circumſtance, I mean that our ſoul ſubſiſted 


om we were born, in a manner ſimilar to that eſſence 
4 which you now ſpeak of. For I poſſeſs nothing which is 
; ; ſo clear to me as this, that all ſuch things as the beautiful 
g and the good ſubſiſt, in the moſt eminent degree, together 
5 with every thing elſe which you now mention; and, with 
2X reſpect to myſelf, it is ſufficiently demonſtrated. But 
f how does it appear to Cebes? ſays Socrates: for it is ne- 
F ceſſary that Cebes alſo ſhould be perſuaded. In my opi- 
nion he is ſufficiently ſo (ſays Simmias), although he is the 
: molt reſolute of all men in not aſſenting to what is ſaid. 


et I think he is ſufficiently perſuaded that our foul had 


| : a ſubſiſtence before we were born. But whether or not 


the 


1 . 
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the ſoul remains after death, does not appear to me, 5 = 
cxates (ſays he), to be yet demonſtrated ; but that doubt 3 4 
the multitude, which Cebes mentioned, ſtill preſſes hay 
upon me, whether, when a man dies, the foul is not gi. 
ſipated, and this is the end of its exiſtence. For ar E 
hinders but that it may be born, and may have had a (ut. : 
ſiſtence elſewhere, and this before it came into a hum FF 
body; and yet, after it departs, and is liberated from th], 
body, may then die, and be corrupted ? You fpeak vel, 
Simmias (ſays Cebes); for it appears that the half only i 
what was neceſſary has been demonſtrated, I mean tin 
our ſoul ſubſiſted before we were born: but it is nec 
ſary that you ſhould demonſtrate, beſides this, that it 0 
leſs ſubſiſts after we are dead, than it did before we wer 
born, in order that the demonſtration may be complete 
Thie, Simmias and Cebes (ſays Socrates), is even now de- 
monſtrated, if you are only willing to connect into ce 
and the ſame the preſent diſcourſe and that which we be- 
fore aſſented to; I mean that every vital nature is gene- 
rated from that which is dead. For if the ſoul had a pric Þ 
ſubſiſtence, and it is neceſſary that when it proceeds int 
the preſent life, and is generated man, that it ſhould be“ 
generated from nothing elſe than death, and to be dead; 
how is it not neceſſary that it ſhould alſo fubſiſt att 4 5 
death, ſince it is requiſite that it ſhould be general“ 
again? Its exiſtence therefore after death is even nov, 
as I ſaid, demonſtrated. But you and Simmias appear u 
me ſtill more earneſtly to diſcuſs this aſſertion in a ve 
pleaſant manner, and to be afraid, like boys, leſt on ti: 
ſoul's departure from the body the winds ſhould tear it i j 1 
pieces, and widely diſperſe it, eſpecially if any one ſhoul , 
dic during a ſtormy blaſt, and not when the heavens ., 
| | ſcrenc- fans 


: 
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4 erene. Upon this Cebes laughing, Endeavour (ſays he), 
3 WO Socrates * to perſuade us of the contrary, as if we were 
* Wafraid, or rather as if we were not afraid; though, per- 


haps, there is ſome boy among us, by whom circumſtances 


o this kind may be dreaded : him, therefore, we ſhould 
f 1 to perſuade not to be terrified at death, as if it 
as ſome dreadful ſpectre. But it is neceſſary (ſays So- 
E crates) to charm him every day till he becomes well. 
* But from whence (ſays he), O Socrates/! can a man ac- 
; f quire ſkill in ſuch enchantment, ſince you are about to 
leave us? Greece (ſays he), Cebes, is very ſpacious, in 
\ ſome part of which good men may be found : and there 
5 ure many barbarous nations, all which muſt be wandered 
ö over, inquiring after an enchanter of this kind, without 
| Wparing either riches or labour, as there is nothing for 
which wealth can be more ſeaſonably beſtowed. But it 
3 is neceſſary that you ſhould inquire among yourſelves ; 
Wor perhaps you will not eaſily find any one who is more 


able to accompliſh this than yourſelves. Let theſe things 


be ſo (ſays Cebes): but, if you pleaſe, let us return from 

4 whence we made this digreſhon. It will be agreeable to 
1 e (ſays Socrates): for how ſhould it not be ſo? You 
peak well, ſays Cebes. 
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Some ſuch thing, therefore (ſays Socrates), we ought 
to inquire of ourſelves, viz. to what being the paſſion 
P. becoming diſſipated belongs; and reſpecting what 
e ought to fear, leſt this ſhould take place; and to 
hom a fear of this kind is proper: and after this, 
re ſhould conſider whether it is ſoul or not; and, as 
the reſult of theſe ſpeculations, ſhould either be con- 
dent or fearful concerning our foul. You ſpeak true, 


* ny 


8 ſays he. Is it not, therefore, a paſſion natural to that 


N | which 
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which is collected together, and a compoſite, that it ſhonl{ ; a 1 ; 
be diſſolved ſo far as it is a compoſite ; and that, if there 


is any thing without compoſition, to this alone, if to a] 


other, it belongs not to ſuffer affections of this kind? ' 
This (ſays Cebes) appears to me to be the caſe. But does 
it not follow, that things which always ſubſiſt according b 
to the ſame, and in a ſimilar manner, are, in the mot Þ 
eminent degree, incompoſites z but that ſuch things a Þ 
ſubſiſt differently at different times, and never according 4 
to the ſame, are compoſites? To me it appears ſo. Let! 
us return, therefore (ſays he), to the particulars of our Þ 
former diſcourſe : Whether is Hence itſelf (which both in 
our inquiries and anſwers we eſtabliſhed as having a being) 
that which always ſubſiſts ſimilarly, and according to the Þ 


ſame, or that which ſubſiſts differently at different times! 


And does the equal itſelf, the beautiful itſelf, and every thing 
which truly is, ever receive any kind of mutation? Or 


does not every thing which always truly is, and has z : 


uniform ſubſiſtence, eſſentially abide in a ſimilar manner 


according to the ſame, and never in any reſpect receive 


any mutation? It is neceſſary, Socrates (ſays Cebes) | 


that it ſhould ſubſiſt ſimilarly, and according to the ſame. ; 


But what ſhall we ſay concerning many beautiful things, 
ſuch as men, horſes, garments, or other things of thi 
kind, which are either equal, or beautiful ; and of all ſuch 
as are ſynonymous to theſe ? Do theſe alſo ſubſiſt accori- 
ing to the ſame, or rather are they not entirely contrary to 
thoſe, ſo that they neither ſubſiſt ſimilarly according to the 
lame, either with reſpect to themſelves or to one another, 
or, in one word, in any manner whatever? Theſe (ſays 
Cebes) never ſubſiſt in a ſimilar condition. 'Fheſe, there- 
fore, may be touched, may be ſeen and perceived by the 

3 : other 


L 


4 
8 
* 


Wether ſenſes; but thoſe natures which always ſubſiſt ac- 
cording to the ſame, cannot be apprehended by any other 
Wmcans than the diſcurſive energy of cogitation. But 
2 things of this kind are inviſible, and cannot be ſeen. Are 
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you willing, therefore (ſays he), that we ſhould eſtabliſh 


two ſpecies of beings, the one viſible, and the other invi- 


ſible? Let us eſtabliſh them, ſays he. And that the in- 


viſible ſubſiſts always according to the ſame, but the viſible 


never according to the ſame. And this alſo (fays he) we 


vill eſtabliſh. Come then (ſays Socrates), is there any 
thing clſe belonging to us, than on the one hand body, 


6 wes hog 


and on the other ſoul? Nothing elſe, ſays he. To which 
ſpecies, therefore, ſhall we ſay the body is more ſimilar 


Jand allied? It is manifeſt to every one (ſays he), that it is 


allied to the viſible ſpecies. But what ſhall we ſay of the 


ſoul? Is it viſible, or inviſible ? It is certainly not viſible 


to men, Socrates, ſays he. But we ſpeak of things which 


Fare viſible or not ſo, with reſpe& to the nature of men. 
I Or do you think we ſpeak of things viſible to any other 
nature? Of thoſe which regard the nature of men. What 
then ſhall we ſay reſpecting the ſoul, that it is viſible, or 


cannot be ſeen? That it cannot be ſeen. The ſoul, there- 


fore; is more ſimilar to the inviſible ſpecies than the body, 


but the body is more ſimilar to the viſible. It is perfectly 


neceſſary it ſhould be ſo, Socrates. 


And have we not alſo formerly aſſerted this, that 


che ſoul, when it empleys the body in the ſpeculation 


of any thing, either through ſight, or hearing, or ſome 


other ſenſe (for to ſpeculate through ſenſe, is to ſpe- 


eulate through body), then, indeed, it is drawn by the 
body to things which never ſubſiſt according to the 
lame, wanders and is agitated, and ſtaggers like one in- 


N 2 toxicated, 


þ- 
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toxicated, through paſſing into contact with things a 5 Til 
this kind? Entirely ſo. But when it ſpeculates any 9 6 
thing, itſelf ſubſiſting by itſelf, then it departs to th 
which is pure, eternal, and immortal, and which poſleſk; Þ 
a ſameneſs of ſubſiſtence : and, as being allied to ſuch a | 
nature, it perpetually becomes united with it, when | 
ſubſiſts alone by itſelf, and as often as it is lawſul for | 


to obtain ſuch a conjunction : and then, too, it reſts fron N 
its wanderings, and perpetually ſubſiſts ſimilarly according 
to the ſame, about ſuch natures, as paſſing into contact 
with them; and this paſſion of the ſoul is denominate! Þ 
prudence. You ſpeak (ſays he), Socrates, in every reſpe® | 
beautifully and true. To which ſpecies, therefore, ai 
things formerly and now ſpoken of, does the ſoul appear Þ 
to you to be more ſimilar and allied? It appears to ne, 
Socrates (ſays he), that every one, and even the moſt indo- ? 
eile, mult admit, in conſequence of this method of rea- 
ſoning, that the ſoul is both totally and univerſally mac 
ſimilar to that which ſubſiſts perpetually the ſame, than u 
that which does not ſo. But to which is the body mol! 
ſimilar? To the other ſpecies. | 
But conſider alſo as follows: that, ſince ſoul and body 


ſubſiſt together, nature commands that the one ſhould be ner 
ſubſervient and obey, but that the other ſhould rule aud Tin 
poſſeſs dominion. And in conſequence of this, which fen 
again of theſe appears to you to be ſimilar to a divine = 
nature, and which to the mortal nature? Or does it no: Re: 
appear to you that the divine nature is eſſentially adapted | 10 he 
to govern and rule, but the mortal to be governed and be Wnt 
ſubſervient? To me it does ſo. To which, therefore, pn 
is the ſoul ſimilar? It is manifeſt, Socrates, that the foul at 
is ſimilar to the divine, but the body to the mortal nature. er 


But 
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* But conſider (ſays he); Cebes, whether, from all that has 


I. 5 


een ſaid, theſc concluſions will reſult to us, that the 
= ul is moſt ſimilar to the divine, immortal, intelligible, 
A niform and indiffoluble nature, and which always ſubſiſts 

1 imilarly according to the ſame; but that the body is moſt 


milar to the nature which is human, mortal, void of in- 


ellect, multiform, diſſoluble, and which never ſubſiſts 
g ccording to the ſame. Can we, my dear Cebes, produce 
Any arguments to ſhew that this is not the caſe? We 
Fcannot. | | 9 

What then, in conſequence of all this, muſt it not be the 
$ property of the body, to be ſwiftly diſſolved; but of the ſoul, 
pn the contrary, to be entirely indiſſoluble, or ſomething 
pordering on ſuch an afſeftion? How ſhould it not? Do 
; you conceive therefore (ſays he), that when a man dies, 
the viſible part of him, or the body, which is ſituated in a 
Piſble region (and which we call a dead body ſubject to 
Wiſolution, ruin, and diſſipation), does not immediately 


ſuffer any of theſe affections, but remains for a conſider- 


able ſpace of time; and if any one dies poſſeſſing a grace- 
ol body, that it very much retains its elegant form ? for 
when the body is bound and buried, according to the man- 
b er in which the Egyptians bury their N it remains 
8 Plmoſt entire for an incredible ſpace of time; and though 


* nerves, and every thing of this kind, are preſerved as 
ne may ſay immortal. Is it not ſo? Certainly. Can 
the ſoul therefore, which is inviſible, and which departs 
Ento another place of this kind, a place noble, pure, and 
12 viz. into Hades, to a beneficent and prudent god 
Wat which place, if divinity is willing, my ſoul will ſhortly 
Pure); can the ſoul, I ſay, ſince it is naturally of this 
5 N 3 kind, 


ſome parts of the body may become rotten, yet the bones 
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kind, be immediately diſſipated and periſh on its being ; WO 
liberated from the body, as is aſſerted by the many? "Thi; | 
is certainly, my dear Cebes and Simmias, far ſrom being 1 (Cl 
the caſe. But this will much more abundantly take place, co 
if it is liberated in a pure condition, attracting to itſelf Rw 
nothing of the body, as not having willingly communi. Þ m 
cated with it in the preſent life, but fled from it and col. 1 ſo 
lected itſelf into itſelf; an employment of this kind having Un⸗ 
been the ſubject of its perpetual meditation. But this is ch 
nothing elſe than to philoſophize rightly, and to meditate a 
with facility, how 20 be dead in reality. Or will not thi; vi 
be a meditation of death? Entirely ſo. Will not thc II 
ſoul therefore, when in this condition, depart to that Þ* I to 
which is ſimilar to itfelf, a divine nature, and which i; FR fo 
likewiſe immortal and prudent ? and when it arrive; h. 
thither, will it not become happy, being liberated from A p* 
wandering and ignorance, terror and inſane love, and fron BR be 
all other evils belonging to the human nature; and fo, er 
it is ſaid of the initiated, will in reality paſs the reſt of is Þ * th 
time in the ſocicty of the gods? Shall we ſpeak in this v 
manner, Cebes, or otherwiſe ? In this manner, by Jupiter Þ E m 
(ſays Cebes ). 4 w 
But I think that if the ſoul 3 polluted and impure Þ | ti 
from the body, as having always been its aflociate, attend- ; g tl 
ing upon and loving the body, and becoming enchanted by | : 
it, through its defires and pleaſures, in ſuch a manner, 3 Þ a ſi 
to think that nothing really is, except what is corporea Þ 8 
which can be touched and ſeen, eat and drunk, and en- fc 
ployed for the purpoſes of venereal, occupations, and: 8 
the ſame time is accuſtomed to hate, dread and aroich JE © 
that which is dark and inviſible to the eye of ſenſe, whici t 
is intelligible and apprehended by philoſophy ; do yo! — ! 


think 
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y Wein that a ſoul thus affected can be liberated from the 
body, ſo as to ſubſiſt ſincerely by itſelf? By no means 
5 (ſays he). But I think that it will be contaminated by a 
corporeal nature, to which its converſe and familiarity 
with the body, through perpetual aſſociation and abundant 
meditation, have rendered it ſimilar and allied. Entirely 
ſo. But it is proper, my dear Cebes, to think that ſuch a 
nature is ponderous and heavy, terreſtrial and viſible; and 
© that a ſoul of this kind, through being connected with ſuch 
na nature, is rendered heavy, and drawn down again into the 
2 viſible region from its dread of that which is inviſible and 
Hades, and, as it is ſaid, wanders about monuments and 
3 tombs ; about which indeed certain ſhadowy phantoms of 
© ſouls appear, being the images produced by ſuch ſouls as 
1 have not been purely liberated from the body, but which 
participate of the viſible nature; and on this account they 
become viſible. It is very reaſonable to ſuppoſe ſo, So- 
| : crates. It is reaſonable indeed, Cebes ; and likewiſe that 
7 theſe are not the ſouls of the worthy, but of the depraved, 
who are compelled to wander about ſuch places; by this 
E means ſuffering the puniſhment of their former conduct, 
which was evil; and they are compelled thus to wander 
| till, through the deſire of a corporeal nature, which attends 

, | them, they are again bound to a body. 
But they are bound, as it is proper they ſhould be, to 
T ſuch manners as they have exerciſed in the preſent life. 
But what do you ſay theſe manners are, Socrates? As 
for example, that ſuch as are addicted to gluttony, arro- 
= gant injuries, and drinking, and this without any fear of 
+ conſequences, ſhall enter into the tribes of aſſes and brutes of 
EZ this kind, Or do you not think it proper that they ſhould ? 
© You ſpeak in amanner perfectly becoming. But ſhall we not 
= N 4 | | ſay, 
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ſay, that ſuch as held, in the higheſt eſtimation, injuſtice, Þ A : 
tyranny, and rapine, ſhall enter into the tribes of wolves, FRY 
hawks, and kites? Or where elſe can we fay ſuch ſouls de. 
part? Into tribes of this kind, certainly (ſays Cebes). 1: 


will therefore be manifeſt concerning the ' reſt into what 
nature each departs, according to the ſimilitudes of man. 
ners which they have exerciſed. It is manifeſt (ſays he); 
for how ſhould it not be ſo? Are not therefore (ſays he) 
thoſe among theſe the molt happy, and ſuch as depart into 
the beit place, who have made popular and political virtue 
their ſtudy, which they call indeed temperance and juitice, 
and which 1s produced from cuſtom and exerciſe, without 
philoſophy and intellect ? But how are theſe the mo: 
happy? Becauſe it is fit that theſe ſhould again migrate 
into a political and mild tribe of this kind; ſuch as bees, 
waſps, or ants, or into the fame human tribe again, and 
from theſe become moderate men. It is ſit. 
But it is not lawful for any to paſs into the genus of 
gods, except ſuch as, through a love- of learning, have phi- 
loſophized, and departed from hence perfectly pure. But 
for the ſake of this, my dear Simmias and Cebes, thoſe 
who have philoſophized rightly abſtain from all deſires 
belonging to the body, and ſtrenuouily perſevere in this 
abſtinence, without giving themſelves up to their domi- 
nion; nor is it becauſe they dread the ruin of their fami- 
lies and poverty, like the multitude of the lovers of wealth; 
nor yet becauſe they are afraid of ignominy and the infamy 
of improbity, like thoſe who are lovers of dominion and 
honours, that they abſtain from theſe defires. For it would 
not, Socrates, become them ſo to do (ſays Cebes). It 
would not, by Jupiter (ſays he). Hence thoſe (ſays he), O 
Cebes! who take care of their ſou), and do not live in 
| a ſtate 
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. ſtate of ſubſerviency to their bodies, bidding farewell to 


| ſuch characters as we have mentioned above, do not. 


; yroceed in the ſame path with theſe during the journey of 
ie, becauſe ſuch characters are ignorant how they ſhould 
Wirect their courſe; but conſidering that they ought not 


o act contrary to philoſophy, and to its ſolution and puri- 


cation, they give themſelves up to its direction, and fol- 
Mow wherever it leads. In what manner, Socrates ?; I will 
gell you (ſays he). 


The lovers of learning well know, thas when ohiloſs- 


: hy receives their ſoul into her protection (and when ſhe 
Woes ſo, ſhe finds it vehemently bound and agglutinated to 
he body, and compelled to ſpeculate things through this, 
gs through a place of confinement, inſtead of beholding 
Herſelf through herſelf; and beſides this, rolled in every 
Find of ignorance : philoſophy likewiſe beholds the dire 
Wature of the confinement, that it ariſes through detire ; 
Jo that he who is bound in an eminent degree aſſiſts in 
Winding himſelf) ; the lovers of learning therefore, I ſay, 
Snow that philoſophy, receiving their ſoul in this condi- 

| ion, endeavours gently to exhort it, and diſſolve its bonds; 
1 nd this ſhe attempts to accompliſh, by ſhewing that the 
Inſpection of things through the eyes is full of deception, 
ric that this is likewiſe the caſe with perception through 
Wic cars and the other ſenſes. Philoſophy too perſuades the 
ul to depart from all the ſe fallacious informations, and to 
mploy them no farther than neceſſity requires; and ex- 
5 dorts her to call together and collect herſelf into one. 

| 17 nd beſides this, to believe in no other than herſelf, with 
Welpect to what ſhe underſtands, herſelf ſubſiſting by herſelf, 

8 pf chat which has likewiſe a real ſubſiſtence by itſelf; and 
dot to conſider that as nd a true being which ſhe ſpecu- 


lates 


| 
| 
2 
| 
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htes through others, and which has its ſubſiſtence in othey,* 
And taſtly, that a thing of this kind is ſenſible and viſible, 
but that what ſhe herſelf perceives is intelligible ani | | 
mrifible. The ſoul of a true philoſopher therefore, thinl. 
ing that he ought not to oppoſe this ſolution, abſtains x | 
much as poſhble from pleaſures and deſires, griefs aui 
fears, confidering that when any one is vehemently ee. 
lighted or terrified, afflicted or defiraus, he does not ſuffer Þ 
any ſuch mighty evil from theſe as ſome one may perhap 3 
conceive, I mean ſuch as diſeaſe and a conſumption d 
wealth, through indulging his defires ; but that he fufter; 
that which is the greateſt, and the extremity of all eib, 
and this without apprehending that he does ſo. But wha Þ 
3s this evil, Socrates (ſays Cebes)? That the foul of eren 
man is compelled at the ſame time to be either vehement! | 
delighted or afflicted about ſome particular thing, andt Þ 
conſider that about which it is thus eminently paſſive,  Þ 
having a moſt evident and true ſubſiſtence, though this s Þ 


by no means the caſe ; and that theſe are moit eſpecilly | 
viſible objects. Is it not ſo? Entirely. In this paiſion, F 
therefore, is not the foul in the higheft degree bound to 
the body? In what manner? Becauſe every pleaſure Þ 


and pain, as if armed with a nail, faſtens and rivets the {vu i 
ro the body, cauſes it to become corporeal, and fills it witi 4 (v 
an opinion, that whatever the body aſſerts is true. For lc 


conſequence of the ſoul forming the ſame opinions wih 
the body, and being delighted with the fame objects, h gb 
appears to me that it is compelled to poſſeſs fimilar ma- 


ners, and to be fimilarly nouriſhed, and to become fo u- mV 
fefted, that it can never paſs into Hades in a pure cond- je fa 
Na 


tion; but always departs full of a corporeal nature; an Þ 
thus ſwiftly falls again into another body, and becoming 
| * 
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1 were ſown, is engendered ; and laſtly, that from theſe it 


comes deſtitute of a divine, pure, and uniform aſſocia- 


| © Fon. You ſpeak moſt true, Socrates (ſays Cebes). 


For the ſake of theſe therefore, O Cebes! thoſe who are 
Juſtly lovers of learning are moderate and brave, and not 
For the ſake of ſuch things as the multitude aſſert. Or do 
Fou think it is? By no means; for it cannot be. But 
he ſoul of a philoſopher reaſons in this manner; and does 
not think that philoſophy ought to free him from the body, 
Put that when he is freed he may give himſelf up to plea- 


Wures and pains, by which he will again be bound to the 
body, and will undertake a work which it is impoſſible to 


Wiſh, unweaving as it were the web of Penelope. But 
procuring tranquillity with reſpect to theſe, and following 
4 he guidance of the reaſoning power, and being always 
converſant with this, contemplating at the fame time that 
2 hich is true, divine, and not the ſubject of opinion, and 
being likewiſe nouriſhed by ſuch an object of contempla- 


Swhile he lives, and that when he dies he ſhall depart to a 
4 : indred eſſence, and an eſſence of this kind, being liberated 


1 from the maladies of the human nature. But from a 


nutriment of this kind the ſoul has no occaſion to fear 
(while it makes theſe, O Simmias and Cebes ! its {tudy) 


Det, in its liberation from the body, it ſhould be lacera- 
ted, and, being blown about and diſſipated by the winds, 
Fitould vaniſh, and no longer have anywhere a ſubſiſtence. 


When Socrates had thus ſpoken, a long ſilence enſued; 


and Socrates ſeemed to revolve with himſelf what had been 
aid; as likewiſe did the greateſt part of us: but Cebes 
and Simmias diſcourſed a little with each other. And 
q Boerates at length looking upon them, What ((ays he), do our 


aſſer- 


J tion, he will think that he ought to live in this manner 
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mg about thoſe particulars which we have juft now made 
the fubject of our diſcourſe, do not be remiſs in ſpeaking 
about and running over what has been ſaid, if it appear 
to you in any reſpect, that we might have ſpoken better; 
and receive me again as your aſſociate, if you think tha: 
you can be any ways benefited by my aſſiſtance. Up 
tins Simmias ſaid, Indeed, Socrates, I will tell you the 
truth: for ſome time ſince each of us being agitated with 
doubts, we impelled and exhorted one another to interro- 
gate you, through our deſire of hearing them ſolved ; but 
we were afraid of cauling a debate, leſt it ſhould be di 
agreeable to you in your prefent circumſtances. But 8. 
crates, upon hearing this, gently laughed, and ſaid, This is 
ſtrange indeed, Simmias; for I ſhall with difficulty be able 
to perfuade other men, that I do not conſider the preſer: 
fortune as a calamity, ſince J am not able to perſuade eve 
you; but you are afraid leſt I ſhould be more moroſe now 
than I was prior to the preſent event. And as it ſcems! 
appear to you to be more deſpicable than ſwans with refpec! 
to divination, who, when they perceive that it is necellary 
for them to die, fing not only as uſual, but then more than 
ever; rejoicing that they are about to depart to that deity 
in whoſe fervice they are engaged. But men, becaul: 
they themſelves are afraid of death, falſely accuſe the 
ſwans, and aſſert that, in conſequence of their being afflict- 
ed at death, their ſong is the reſult of grief. Nor do they 


conſider that no bird ſings when it is hungry or cold, or i 
aſllictes 


* 


if any one undertakes to inveſtigate them ſufficiently, 
If therefore you are conſidering ſomething elſe amony | 
yourſelves, I have nothing to ſay ; but if you are doubt. | 


« 23 » 
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aſſertions appear to you to have been not ſufficiently de. 
monſtrated? for many doubts and ſuſpicions yet remain, 


£ 
4 


A 


git. 
y oo 


iy Micted with any other malady; neither the nightingale, 
Por the ſwallow, nor the lapwing, all which they ſay ſing 
a Yamenting through diſtreſs. But neither do theſe birds, as 
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Þ: appears to me, ſing through ſorrow, nor yet the ſwans; 
but in my opinion theſe laſt are prophetic, as belonging to 


; Apollo; and in conſequence of foreſeeing the good which 
x lades contains, they ſing and rejoice at that period more 
2 emarkably than at any preceding time. But I conſider 
| myſelf as a fellow ſervant of the ſwans, and ſacred to the 
4 ame divinity. I poſſeſs a divining power from our com- 
on maſter no leſs than they; nor ſhall I be more afflicted 
han the ſwan in being liberated from the preſent life. 
4 ſence it is proper that you ſhould both ſpeak and inquire 


about whatever you pleaſe, as long as the eleven magiſtrates 
u ill permit. You ſpeak excellently well (ſays Simmias); 
and as you give me permiſſion, I will both tell you what are 
my doubts, and how far Cebes does not admit what has 
been ſaid. For, as tomyſelf, Socrates, lam perhaps of the ſame 
opinion about theſe particulars as yourſelf; that to know 
them clearly in the preſent life is either impoſſible, or a 

ching very difficult to obtain. But not to argue about what 

bas been ſaid in every poſſible way, and to deſiſt before by 
J Jan arduous inveſtigation on, all ſides wearineſs is produced, 
can only take place among indolent and effeminate men. 

Wror : it is neceſſary, in things of this kind, either to learn 
Tor to find out the manner of their ſubſiſtence; or if both 
: Etheſe are impoſſible, then, by receiving the beſt of human 
: reaſons, and that which is the moſt dithcult of confuta- 
I tion, to venture upon this as on a raft, and ſail in it through 
che ocean of life, unleſs ſome one ſhould be able to be 
carried more ſafely, and with leſs danger, by means of a 


firmer 


| 
S 
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firmer vehicle, or a certain divine reaſon . I ſhall ny | 7 
therefore now be aſhamed to interrogate, in conſequen | 


4 


of Þ 


q 


* 'This paſſage has given the modern, and no doubt moſt g ; 
the ancient Chriſtians, occaſion to ſuppoſe, that Plato, by a my; 


fafe and firm divine reaſon, inſinuates a divine revelation : but 
this ſuppoſition, as Olympiodorus well obſerves, is abſurd ; inc 


a divine tradition affords no higher evidence than that of opinion. 


He adds, that we mult underſtand by this Ser Aoyos, or divine ri. 
ſon, ſelf-beholding intelle&, which, agreeable to Plato's deſcription Þ 
of it in the Phædrus, aſſociates with deity itſelf. Tis o 2702254; | 
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underſtand what Olympiodorus means by ſelf-beholding ini-[:8, 
it is neceſſary to obſerve that there are four modes of knowledge ur 
which we are able to acquire in the preſent life. The firſt of tie 2 1 
reſults from opinion, by which we learn ht a thing is, without ! 
knowing the why : and this conſtitutes that part of knowledge 


which was called by Ariſtotle and Plato xai, or erudition ; and 


which conſiſts in moral inſtructions, for the purpoſe of purifying 
ourſelves from immoderate paſſions. But the ſecond is produce! 
by the ſciences ; in which, from eſtabliſhing certain principles a 
hypotheſes, we educe neceſſary concluſions, and arrive at the know- 
ledge of the why (as in the mathematical ſciences) ; but at the 
ſame time we are ignorant with reſpect to the principles of thele 


concluſions, becauſe they are merely hypothetical. The third 
ſpecies of knowledge is that which reſults from Plato's dialectic; 
in which, by a progreſſion through all ideas, we arrive at the fil 
principle of things, and at that which is no longer hypothetical; 
and this by dividing ſome things and analyzing others, by pro- 
ducing many things from one thing, and one thing from man). 
Put 


: 
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| : f the confeſſion which you have made; nor ſhall I blame 


au hereafter, that I have not ſpoken what appears to 
ne at preſent : for upon conſidering what has been faid, 
h with myſelf and together with Cebes, your doctrine 
Wic not ſeem to be ſuſſiciently confirmed. 

And perhaps, my friend (fays Socrates), you have the 


4 ruth on your fide but inform me in what reſpect it did 


* 


But the fourth ſpecies is {till more ſimple than this; becauſe it 
po longer uſes analyzations or compoſitions, definitions or demon- 


trations, but by a ſimple and ſelf-viſive energy of intellect, ſpe- 


Zulates things themſelves, and by intuition and contact becomes 


pne with the object of its perception; and this energy is the 
ow reaſon, which Plato ſpeaks of in the preſent paſſage, and 
wbich far tranſcends the evidence of the moſt divine revelation 
Unce this laſt is at beſt but founded in opinion, while the former 


A _—_ even the indubitable certainty of ſcience, 


I only add, that thoſe expreſſions of doubt and uncertainty con- 


ęgeruing the immortality of the ſoul, which occur inthe courſe of this 
tue, are to be conſidered as ariſing from a deep conviction 


an Socrates, that this ſublime truth could not be fully compre- 
1 ended by his auditors, who were very far from being maſters in 
n and that this mult be the caſe with the Mullitude in 
general. For that Socrates, and conſequently Plato, firmly be- 
Wieved i in this moſt important truth, is evident from the Phædrus 
nd the tenth book of the Republic, and from Plato's ſeventh 
Epiſtle, which contains the following remarkable paſlage: 
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proper indeed always to believe in ancient and ſacred diſcourſes, 


ich announce to us that the ſoul is immortal, and that it has 


Jadges of its conduct, and ſuffers the greateſt puniſhments when 
git is liberated from the body.” 
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not ſeem to be ſufficiently confirmed? In this (ſays 1; 
becauſe any one may aſſert the ſame about harmony, and 
a lyre, and its chords; that, for inſtance, harmony i 
ſomething inviſible and incorporeal, all-beautiful and divine, 
in a well-modulated lyre : but the lyre and its chords are 
bodies, and of a corporea! nature; that they are compoſites 
and terreſtrial, and allied to that which is mortal. When 
any one thereſore ſhall either have broke the lyre, or cut 
and burſt the chords, ſome perſon may contend from the 
ſame reaſoning as yours, that it is neceſſary the harmony 
ſhould yet remain, and not be deſtroyed (for it cannot in 
any reſpect be poſlible that the lyre ſhould ſubfiſt when 
the chords are burſt, and the chords themſelves are of 1 
mortal nature; but the harmony, which is connate and 
allied to that which is divine and immortal, will become 
extinct, and periſh prior to the mortal nature itſelf) ; be- 
cauſe it is neceſſary that harmony ſhould be ſomewhere, 
and that the wood and chords muſt ſuffer putrefaction, 
before this can be ſubjed to any paſſion. For I think, So- 
crates, that you yourſelf have alſo perceived this, that we 
coniider the ſoul in the moſt eminent degree, as ſomething 
of ſuch a kind as to become the temperament of hot and 
cold, moiſt and dry, and ſuch-like affections, for the recep- 
tion of which our body is extended, and by which it is 
contained: and that the foul is the harmony of all theſe, 
when they are beautifully and moderately tempered wit! 
cach other. If therefore the ſoul is a certain harmony, it 
is evident that when our body ſuffers either intention or 
remiſſion, through diſeaſes and other maladies, the ſou! 
muſt from neceſſity immediately periſh, though of the moſt 
divine nature (in the fame manner as other harmonies 
periſh, which either ſubſiſt in ſounds or in the works of 
all» 
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artificers) 3 but the remaining parts of the body of each 
perſon muſt ſubſiſt for a long time, till they are either 
burnt or become rotten. Conlider then what we ſhall ſay 
to this diſcourſe, if any one ſhould think, ſince the foul is 
the temperament of things ſubſiſting in the body, that it 
periſhes the firſt, in that which is called death. 

Socrates therefore beholding vs and laughing, as he was 
accultomed to do very often, Simmias (ſays he) fpeaks 
juſtly. If any one of you therefore is more prompt than 
myſelf, why does he not reply to theſe objections ? for he 


ſcems not to have handled this affair badly. But it ap- 


pears to me, that before we make our reply, we ſhou!d 
hrit hear Cebes, and know what it is which he objects to 


our diſcourſe; that in conſequence of fome time intervening, 


| we may deliberate what we ſhall ſay; and that afterwards, 


upon hearing the objections, we may eitlier aflent to them, 
it they appear to aſſert any thing becoming; or if they 


do not, that we may defend the diſcourſe we have already 


delivered. But (ſays he) tell me, Cebes, what it is which: 


o diſturbs you, as to cauſe your unbelief. I will tell you 


days Cebes): your diſcourſe ſ2ems to me to be yet in the 
lame ſtate, and to be liable to the fame accuſation as we 
mentioned before. For that our ſoul had a ſubſiſtence be- 
lore it came into the preſent form is an affertion I will 
not deny of a very elegant kind, and (if it is not too much 
to ſay) tuſhciently demonſtrated : but that it ſtill remains 
when we are dead, does not appear to me to have been 
clearly proved; nor do I aſſent to the objection oi Sim- 
mas, that the ſoul is not ſtronger and more laſting than 
the body, for it appears to me to be much more excellent. 


than all theſe. Why then, iays reaſon, do you yet diſ- 
believe? for ſince you fee, that when a man dies, that 


0 which 
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which is more imbecil ſtill remains, does it not appear to 


you to be neceflary, that the more laſting nature ſhould | 
be preſerved during this period of time? Conſider there. | 
fore whether I ſhall ſay any thing to the purpoſe in reply, | 
For I, as well as Simmias, as it feems, ſtand in need of a |. 
certain ſimilitude : for to me theſe things appear to be af. | 


ſerted in the ſame manner, as if any one ſhould ſay cor. 
cerning an aged dead weaver, that the man has not ye: 
periſhed, but perhaps ſtill ſurvives ſomewhere ; and ſhoul! 
exhibit as an argument in proof of this aflertion a vel. 
ment woven by himſelf, which he wore, and which is yet 
ſafe and entire. And if ſome one not crediting his a- 
ſertion, he ſhould aſk him which is the more laſting, the 
genus of man or of a garment, whoſe ſubſiſtence conlſitt; 
in its uſe and in being worn; then ſhould it be replied, 
that the genus of man is much more laſting, he miglt 
think it demonſtrated, that the man is by a much ſtronger 
reaſon preſerved, ſince that which is of a ſhorter duration 
has not yet periſhed. But I do not think, Simmias, that 
this is the caſe. For conſider with yourſelf what I ſay: 
fince every perſon muſt apprehend, that he who aſſert 
this ſpeaks fooliſhly. For this weaver having worn and w- 
ven many ſuch veltments, died after them being many, 
but I think before the laſt ; and yet it cannot be any thing 
the more inferred on this account, that the man is vile: 
or more imbecil than a veſtment. And I think that the 
ſoul, with reſpect to the body, will receive the ſame g mi- 
litude; and he who ſhall aſſert the ſame concerning theſe, 
will appear to me to ſpeak in a very equable manner; ! 
mean that the ſoul is of a laſting nature, but the body more 
debile and leſs durable. But I ſhould ſay that each ſou! 


wears many bodies, eſpecially if it lives many years: fer 
it 
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10 the body glides away like a ſtream, and is diſſolved while 
the man yet lives, but the ſoul perpetually re-weaves that 
which i is worn and conſumed, it will be neceſlary indeed, 
that when the ſoul is deſtroyed, it ſhould then be clothed 
with the laſt veſtment, and ſhould periſh prior to this alone. 
But the ſoul having periſhed, then the body will evince the 
nature of its imbecility, and, becoming rapidly rotten, will 
be perfectly diſſolved: ſo that, in conſequence of this 
xeaſoning, it is not yet proper that we ſhould be perſuaded 
to believe with confidence, that our ſoul ſubſiſts ſome- 
where after we are dead. For if any one ſhould aſſent to 
him who aſſerts even more than you have done, and ſhould 
grant that not only our ſoul had an exiſtence before we 
were born into the preſent life, but that nothing hinders 
us from admitting that certain ſouls after death may ſtill 
have a ſubſiſtence, exiſt in ſome future period, and often 
de born, and again periſh (for ſo naturally ſtrong is the 
ſoul, that it will preſerve itſelf through frequent births); 
but this being granted, it may ſtill follow, that it will not 
only labour in thoſe many generations, but that finiſhing 
its courſe, in ſomeone of theſe deaths, it will entirely periſh. 
But no one ſhould ſay that this death and diflolution of the 
body, which alſo introduces deſtruction to the ſoul, can be 
known: for it is impoſſible that it can be perceived by any 
one of us. But if this be the caſe, it will not follow that 
he who poſſeſſes the confidence of good hope concerning 
death, is not fooliſhly confident, unleſs he can demonſtrate 
that the ſoul is perfectly immortal and undecaying : for 
therwiſe it will be neceſſary, that he who is about to die 
mould always fear for his ſoul, leſt in the death, which is 
At hand, he ſhould entirely rr through the ſeparation 
of his body. 
O 2 When 
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When we heard them therefore ſpeak in this manner, 
we were all of us very diſagreeably affected, as we afte:. 
wards declared to each other; becauſe, as we were in the 


higheit degree perſuaded by the former diſcourſe, they | 


again ſeemed to diſturb us and to caſt us into unbelief; an 


this in ſuch a manner, as not only to cauſe us to deny our Þ 
ailent to the arguments which had been already adduce, 
but to ſuch as might afterwards be aſſerted, fearing let 


either we ſhould not be proper judges of any thing, or tha 
the things themſelves ſhould be unworthy of belief. 
Ecurc. By the gods, Phædo, I can eafily pardon you: 


for while I am now hearing you, I cannot refrain fron | 


ſaying to myſelf, In what arguments can we any longer 
believe? For the diſcourſe of Socrates, which a little be. 
fore was vehemently credible, is now fallen into unbelie| 
For the affertion, that our ſoul is a certain harmony, gainet 
my aflent both now and always, in a wonderful manner; 
and now it is mentioncd, it recalls as it were into my me- 
mory a knowledge that I formerly was of the ſame opinion 
And thus I am perfectly indigent again of ſome other re 
ſo, as if from the very beginning, which may perſuau 
ine that the ſoul of a dead man does not die together vit 
the body. Tell me therefore, by Jupiter, how Socrate 
puriued the diſcourſe z and whether he, as you cont 
was the caſe with vourſelf, ſeemed troubled at theſe 0 
jections; or, on the contrary,. anſwered them with fac 
lity; and whether he defended his doctrine ſuſlicicntiy, d 
in a defective manner. Relate all theſe particulars to Þ 
as accurately as you can. 

PHD. Indeed, Echccrates, I have often admired 80 


: . r L, 
crates z but never more ſo than at that time, That de 
thovld be able indeed to ſay ſomething in reply, is peri} 
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Hot wonderful; but I eſpecially admired, in the firſt place, 


by his in him, that he received the diſcourſe of the young 


en in ſuch a pleaſant, benevolent, and wonderful man- 


er; and in the next place, that he ſo acutely perceived 
Mow we were affected by their objections; and Jaſtly, that 
he ſo well cured our diſturbance, recalled us, as if flying 


gd vanquiſhed, and cauſed us, in conjunction with him- 
elf, to purſue and conſider the diſcourſe. 

E Fcnrc. But how did he do this? 

Pup. I will tell you: I happened at that time to fit at 
: is right hand, upon a low feat, near his bed; but he him- 
elf ſat much higher than I did. Stroking me on the head 
therefore, and compreſſing the hair which hung on my 


Meck (for he uſed ſometimes to play with my hairs), To- 


orrow (ſays he), Phædo, you will perhaps cut off. thefe 
Peautiful locks. It ſeems ſo indeed (ſays I), Socrates. 
But you will not (ſays he), if you will be perſuaded by 
g e. But why not (ſays I)? For both you and I (ſays 


- 


Se) ought to cut off our hair to-day, if our diſcourſe muſt 


Wie, and we are not able to recall it to lite again. And ! 
indeed, if I was you, and I found that diſcourſe fled from 


that I would never ſuffer my hair to grow, till, by conteſt- 
: ng in diſputation, I had vanquithed the objections of Sim- 
mias and Cebes. But (ſays I) Hercules is reported not to 
4 ave been ſufficient againſt two. Call upon me therefore 
Iſays he) as your Iolaus while the light yet laſts. I call 
hen (ſays I), not as Hercules upon Iolaus, but as Iolaus 
Þyon Hercules. It is of no conſequence (ſays he). 
But, in the firſt place, we mult be careful that we are 
Wot influenced by a certain paſſion. What paſſion (fas 
That we do not become (ſays he) haters of reaſon, in 


O3 the 


me, I would take an oath after the manner of the Argives, 
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the ſame manner as ſome become haters of men. For ng 
greater evil can happen to any one than to be a hater of 
reaſons. But a hatred of reaſon and a hatred of mankind 
are both produced in the ſame manner. For miſan- 
thropy is produced in us through vehemently believing 
without art in ſome particular perſon, and conſidering 
him as a man true, ſincere, and faithful, whom, in the 
courſe of a ſhort acquaintance, we find to be depraved and 
unfaithful ; and that this is the caſe again with another, 
And when any one often ſuffers this diſappointment, and 
eſpecially from thoſe whom he conſidered as his moſt in- 
timate familiars and friends, at length, through finding 
himſelf thus frequently hurt, he hates all men, and thinks 
that there is nothing in any reſpect ſincere in any one. Or 
have you never perceived thar this is the caſe? Entirely 
ſo (ſays I). But is not this baſe (ſays he)? and is it not 
evident that ſuch a one attempts to make uſe of men, 
without poſſeſſing the art which reſpects human affairs! 
For if, in a certain reſpect, he employed them with art, he 
would think, as the caſe really is, that men vehement!y 
good, or vehemently bad, are but few in number; and 
that the greater part of mankind are thoſe which ſubſiſt 
between theſe. How do you mean (ſays I)? In the fame 
manner (ſays he) as about things very ſmall and very great. 
Do you think that any thing is more rare than to find 2 
very large or a very ſmall man, or dog, or any thing elle; 
and again any thing exceſſively ſwift or flow, beautiful or 
baſe, white or black? Or do you not perceive that the 
ſummits of the extremes of all theſe are rare and few, but 
that things ſubſiſting between theſe are copious and many: 
Entirely ſo (ſays I). Do you not therefore think (ſays he) 


that if a conteſt of improbity ſhould be propoſed, thoſe 
who 
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who hold the firſt rank among the baſe would be found 
to be but few? It is agreeable to reaſon to think ſo (ſays 
I). It is ſo indeed (ſays he); but in this reſpect reaſons 
are not ſimilar to men (for I ſhall now follow you as the 
leader); but in this they are ſimilar, when any one, for 
inſtance, without poſſeſſing the art belonging to diſcourſe, 
believes that a certain diſcourſe is true, and ſhortly after 
it appears to him to be falſe, as it is ſometimes the one 
and ſometimes the other, and the ſame thing happens to 
him about different diſcourſes. And this 1s particularly 
the caſe with thoſe who are familiar with contradictory 
arguments; for theſe you know think that they at length 
become moſt wiſe, and alone perceive that there is nothing 
ſound and ſtable either in things or reaſons ; but that 
every thing is whirled upwards and downwards, as if ex- 
iſting in the river Euripus, and does not abide in any one 
condition for any portion of time whatever. You ſpeak 
perfectly true (ſays I). Would it not then (fayshe), Phædo, 
be a paſhon worthy of commiſeration, if when a certain 
reaſon is true and firm, and is capable of being underſtood, 
yet ſome one falling from this ſhould be involved in doubt, 
becauſe he has heard reaſons, which, though remaining the 
ſame, yet have at one time appeared to be true, and at 
another falſe ; and ſhould not accuſe himſelf and his own 
want of {kill, but at length through grief ſhould transfer 
all the blame from himſelf to the reaſons ; and thus ſhould 
paſs the remainder of his life, hating and ſlandering rea- 
ſons, and deprived of the truth and ſcience of things? 


By Jupiter (ſays I), ſuch a one would be miſerable in- 


deed. | | 
In the firſt place therefore (ſays he) we ſhould be very 


careful againſt admitting an opinion, that no reaſoning 


O4 appears 
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appears to be valid; but we ſhould much rather think that 
we arc not yet in a healthy condition, and that we ougly 
vigorouſly and cheerfully to ſtudy how to be well. And 
this indeed ought to be the caſe with you and others, ſo 
the ſake of the whole remainder of your life, but with me, 
for the ſake of death itſelf; as there is danger at the pre. 
ſent time, leſt I ſhould not behave philoſophically, but, like 
thoſe who are perfectly unſkilled, contentioufly. For ſuch 
as theſe, when they controvert any particular, are not at all 
concerned how that ſubſiſts about which they diſpute; 
but are alone anxious, that what they have eſtabliſhed may 
appear to the perſons preſent to be true. And J appear to 
myſelf at preſent to differ alone in this reſpect from ſuch 
as theſe : for I am not ſolicitous that my diſcourſe may 
appear true to thoſe who are preſent (except juſt as it may 
happen in pailing), but that it may appear to be ſo in the 
molt eminent degree to me myſelf, For I thus reaſon, 
my dear friend (and ſee in how fraudulent a manner), that 
if my aſſertions are true, it will be a beautiful circum- 
ſtance to be perſuaded of their truth; but that if nothing 
remains for the dead, I ſhall at leaſt have the advantage 
of being leſs afflicted with my preſent condition than 
others, But this ignorance of mine will not continue long 
(for it would be bad if it ſhould), but ſhortly after this 
will be diflolved ; and being thus prepared (ſays he), Sim- 
mias and Cebes, I ſhall now return to the diſcourſe. But 
that you may be perſuaded by me, pay no attention to the 
perſon of Socrates, but be much more ſolicitous in atlent- 


ing to the truth, if I ſhould appear to you to aſſert any 


- 


thing true; but if this ſhould not be the caſe, oppoſe mc 
with all your might, and beware left, through too muc!! 
ardour, I thould deceive both myſelf and you, and, acting 
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in this reſpect like bees, ſhould depart from you, Ong 
my ſting behind. 

Baut to begin (ſays he): In the firſt place remind me of 
A what you have aid, if it ſhould appear that I have forgot 
3 it. For Simmias, I think, diſtruſted, and was afraid leſt 
1 the ſoul, though it is at the ſame time more divine and 
3 beautiful than the body, ſhould periſh before it, as ſubſiſt- 
L ing in the form of harmony. But Cebes appears to me to 


have admitted this, that the ſoul is more laſting than the 
body; but yet that it is perfectly uncertain, whether after 


the ſoul has worn out many bodies, and this often, it may 
not at length, leaving body behind, itſelf alſo perith 3 
I fo that this will be death itſelf, I mean the deſtruction of 
the ſoul, ſince the body perpetually periſhes without 


ceaſing. © Are not theſe the things, Simmias and Cebes, 


which we ought to conſider? They both confeſſed that 
the particulars were theſe. Whether therefore (ſays he) do 
; you reject the whole of our former diſcourſe, or do you 
; reject ſome things and not others? They replied, We 
; admit ſome things, and not others. What then (ſays he) 
; do you ſay about that diſcourſe, in which we aſſerted that 
5 learning is reminiſcence; and that this being the caſe, 


; our foul muſt neceſſarily have ſubſiſted ſomewhere before 
it was bound in the body? I indeed (ſays Cebes) was 


v 
; 
both then wonderfully perſuaded by that diſcourſe, and 
; now firmly abide in the fame opinion. - And I alfo (lays 
Simmias) am affected in the ſame manner; and I ſhould 
3 very much wonder ſhould I ever conceive otherwiſe about 
this particular. But (ſays Socrates) it is neceſſary, my 


þ Theban gueſt, that it ſhould appear otherwiſe to you, if 
you {til} continue of the opinion, that harmony is ſome- 


5 bing compoſite, and that the ſoul is a certain harmony, 
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compoſed from things extended through the body. For you | 


will never aſſent to yourſelf aſſerting, that harmony wi 


compoſed prior to the things from which it ought to he | 
compoſed ; or do you think you can ? By no means (ſay; | 
he), Socrates. Do you perceive therefore (ſays he) that | 


you will not be conſiſtent in your aſſertions, when you (ay 


that the ſoul had a ſubſiſtence before it came into a hu- F 
man form and into body, but that at the ſame time it was F 


compoſed from things which then had not a being? For 


neither is harmony ſuch as that to which you aſſimilate it; 
but the lyre, and the chords, and the ſounds yet unharmo. F 


nized, have a prior exiſtence; but harmony is compoſed the 


laſt of all, and is the firſt diſſolved. How therefore can this 


diſcourſe be conſonant with that? In no reſpect (ſays Sin- 
mias). But it certainly is proper (ſays he) that a diſcourſe 
about harmony ſhould be conſonant, if this can ever be 
aſſerted of any other. It is proper indeed (ſays 5immias), 
But this diſcourſe of yours is not conſonant. Conſider 
therefore which of theſe afſertions you will chooſe, that 
learning is reminiſcence, or that the ſoul is harmony. | 
prefer the former, Socrates, by much; for the latter 
gained my aſſent without a demonſtration, through no- 
thing more than a certain probability and ſpecious appeat- 
ance ; from whence alſo it appears evident to the multi- 
tude of mankind. But I well know that the diſcourſe 
which frame their demonſtrations, from aſſimilative rea- 
ſons only, are nothing more than empty boaſtings ; and 
unleſs a man defends himſelf againſt them, they will very 
much deceive him, both in geometry and all other ſpeci- 
lations. But the diſcourſe about reminiſcence and learning 
was delivered through an hypotheſis highly worthy of te- 


ception. For in this it was ſaid that our ſoul had a ſub- 
ſiſtence 
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ſiſtence ſomewhere before it came into the preſent body, 


; 4 as it is an eſſence poſſeſſing the appellation of that which 
; truly is. But, as I perſuade myſelf, I aſſent to this dotrine 
in a manner ſufficient and proper; and hence it is neceſ- 
E 4 ſary, as it appears to me, that I ſhould neither aſſent to 
= mylelf, nor to any other aſſerting that the ſoul is harmony. 


But what (ſays he), Simmias ? Does it appear to you 
that it can either belong to this harmony, or to any com- 


3 poſition, to ſubſiſt differently from the things from which 
it is compoſed ? By no means. And indeed, as it appears 
to me, it can neither perform or ſuffer any thing elſe, be- 


ſides what theſe perform and ſuffer. He agreed it could 
not. It does not therefore belong to harmony to be the 


leader of the materials from which it is compoſed, but to 


follow them. This alſo he granted. It is far therefore 


from being the caſe, that harmony will either be moved or 


ſound contrary, or in any other reſpect be adverſe to its 
parts. Very far indeed (ſays he). But what, does not 


: every harmony naturally ſubſiſt in ſuch a manner as to be 


harmony, fo far as it receives a congruous temperament ? 
I do not underſtand you. But (ſays he) if it were poſſible 
that it could be congruouſly tempered with till greater 


vehemence, and more in quantity, would it not be more 


= vehemently harmony and more in quantity; but if leſs 


I vehemently and leſs in quantity, juſt the contrary ? 
\ Entirely ſo. But can it be ſaid of the ſoul, that, even in 
\ the ſmalleſt circumſtance, one ſoul is more vehemently and 
more in quantity, or leſs vehemently and leſs in quantity, 


"2 ſoul, than another? By no means (ſays he). Conſider 
then (ſays he), by Jupiter, is it truly ſaid, that one ſoul poſ- 
ſeſſes intellect and virtue, and is good; but that another is 
© fooliſh and vicious, and is bad? It is truly ſaid. Among 


thoſe 
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tuoſe therefore who eſtabliſh the foul as harmony, wha: 
can any one call virtue and vice in the foul ? Will he 
call the one harmony, and the other diſcord ? And that 
the one, that is to fay the good ſoul, is harmonized j and 
as it is harmony poſſeſſes another harmony in itfelf; but 
that the other is diſcord, and does not contain in ite! 
another harmony? I know not what to reply (ſays Sim- 
mias); but it is manifeſt, that he who eſtabliſhes this 
would make ſome ſuch reply. But it has been granted 
(fays he) that one ſoul is not more or lefs ſoul than 
another; and this is no other than to confeſs, that one 
harmony is not more vehemently and more in quantity, 
nor leſs vehemently and leſs in quantity, harmony, than 
another: is it not ſo? Entirely ſo. But that which i: 
neither more nor leſs harmony, is neither more nor leſs Har- 
monized : is it not ſo? It is. But can that which 1 
neither more nor leſs harmonized participate more or les 
of harmony ? or does it equally participate ! Equally. 
The ſoul therefore, fince it is not more or leſs fout than 
another, is not more or leſs harmonized, It is not. Bur 
fince it is thus affected, it will neither. participate more of 
difcord, nor of harmony. By no means. And again, in 
confequence of this pallion, can one ſoul participate more 
of vice or virtue than another, ſince vice is difcord, but vir- 
tue harmony? It cannot. But rather, Simmias, accord- 
ing to right reaſon, no ſoul will participate of vice, ſince 
it is harmony: for doubtleſs the harmony, which is per- 
feQly ſuch, can never participate of diſcord. It certainiy 
cannot. Neither therefore can the ſoul, which 1s perfectly 
foul, participate of vice: for how can it, in conſequence 
of what has been faid? In conſequence of this reaſon- 
ing, therefore, the ſouls of all animals will be fimilariy 
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good 3 ſince they are naturally ſimilarly ſouls, with reſpect 
to the eflence of foul. To me it appears fo, Socrates 
(ſays he). If the hypotheſis therefore was right, would it 
appear to you to be beautifully ſaid, and that this conſe- 
quence enfued, that the ſoul is harmony? By no means 
(ays he). 

But what (ſays Socrates), among all the things which 
are inherent in man, would you ſay that any thing elſe 
governed except foul, if he be a prudent man? I ſhould 
not. But whether does the ſoul govern, by aſſenting to the 
paſſions belonging to the body, or by oppoſing them? My 
meaning 1s this, that when heat and thirſt are preſent, the 
foul, if it governs, will frequently draw the body to the 
contrary, i. e. not to drink; and hunger being preſent, that 
it ſhall not eat; and in a thouſand other inſtances we may 
behold the ſoul oppoſing the deſires of the body: mav 
we not? Entirely ſo. Have we not above confeſſed, that if 
the ſoul was harmony, it would never ſound contrary to 
the intenſions, remiſſions, or vibrations, or any other paſſion 
belonging to its component parts, but that it would fol- 
low, and never rule over them? We have granted this 
ſays he); for how could we do otherwiſe ? But what, 
does not the foul now appear to act juſt the contrary to 
this, ruling over all thoſe particulars, from which it may 
be laid it ſubſiſts, nearly oppoſing all of them through the 
whole of life, and exerciſing abſolute dominion over them 
all manner of ways, puniſhing ſome of theſe indeed with 


greater difficulty, and accompanied with pain ; ſome 
through gymnaſtic and medicine, and ſome by milder 
methods, and ſome again by threats, and others by admo- 
niſhing deſire, anger, and fear; addreſſing that which it 


oppoſes, 
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oppoſes, as being itſelf of a different nature? juſt 2 | 
Homer does in the Odyſſey *, where he ſays of Ulyſſes: 


“His breaſt he ſtruck, and cry'd, My heart, ſuſtain 
„This ill! for thou haſt borne far greater pain.“ 


Do you think that Homer deviſed this in confequence «f | 
thinking that the ſoul is harmony, and of fuch a kind 
as to be led by the paſſions of the body, and not ſuch 
as is naturally adapted to lead and govern, and which is 
ſomerhing much more divine than harmony ? By Jupiter, 
Socrates, I do not think that he did. By no means therefore, 
moſt excellent man, ſhall we do well, in aſſerting that the 
ſoul is a certain harmony : for by thus aſſerting, as it ap- 
pears, we ſhall neither agree with Homer, that divine poet, 
nor be conſiſtent with ourſelves. It is ſo indeed (ſays he), 
Leet it then be fo (ſays Socrates); and thus, as it appears, 
we have ſufficiently appeaſed the patrons of the 'Theban 
harmony. But how, Cebes, and by what diſcourſe {hall 
we appeaſe the patrons of Cadmus ? You appear to me 
(ſays Cebes) to be likely to find out a way: for vou have 
delivered this diſcourſe againſt harmony in a wonderful 
manner, and beyond what I expeted. For while Sin- 
mias related his doubts, I thought it would be a moſt ad- 
mirable thing, ſhould any one be able to reply to his dil- 
courſe. He therefore appears to me, in a manner perlect!y 
extraordinary, not to have ſuſtained the very firſt aſſault 
of your diſcourſe. I ſhould not therefore be ſurpriſed it 
the arguments of Cadmus met with the ſame fate. My 
good friend (ſays Socrates), don't ſpeak ſo magniſicent!y, 
left a certain envy ſhould ſubvert our future diſcourſe. 
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ieſe things indeed will be taken care of by divinity. 
But we approaching near in an Homeric manner, will 


4 ry whether you ſay any thing to the purpoſe. This then 


s the ſum of what you enquire: you think it proper to 


demonſtrate that our ſoul is without decay and immortal; 


chat a philoſopher who is about to die with all the confi- 
dence of hope, and who thinks that after death he ſhall 
be far more happy than in the preſent life, may not indulge 
b ſtupid and fooliſh confidence. But you ſay, though it 
Should be ſhewn, that the ſoul is ſomething robuſt and dei- 


form, and that it ſubſiſted before we were born, yet no- 


[+ ing hinders, but that all theſe arguments may not evince 
Sts immortality, but only that the ſoul is more laſting than 
I he body, that it formerly exiſted ſomewhere for an im- 
menſe period of time, and that it knew and performed a 
multitude of things. But that, for all this, it will be no- 
ung the more immortal; but that entering into the body 
of a man, it will be the principle of deſtruction to itſelf, 
#2 if connected with a diſeaſe: ſo that it will both lead a 
miſerable life in the body, and at laſt will periſh in that 
$obich | is called death. But you fay it is of no conſequence 
| whether it comes into body once or often, with re- 
Pea to our occaſion of fear: for it is very proper that he 
ho ncither knows, nor is able to render a reaſon why 
2 foul is immortal, ſhould be afraid of death, unleſs he 
5: deprived of intellect. This, I think, Cebes, is the ſum 
of what you ſay ; and I have repeated it often, that no- 
thing may eſcape our obſervation ; and that, if you are will- 
5 ng, you may either add or take away from our ſtatement 


. of the objections. But Cebes replied, I have nothing at 


preſent either to add or take away; but theſe are the ob- 
ſections which I make. 


Socrates 
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Socrates therefore, after he had been ſilent for a lon | 


time, and conſidering ſomething by himſelf, ſaid, You re. 
quire, Cebes, a thing of no ſmall importance: for it is per. 
fectly neceſlary to treat concerning the cauſe of generz. 
tion and corruption. If you are willing, therefore, I will 
relate to you what happened to me in this inveſtigation; 
and afterwards, if any thing which I ſhall fay ſhall appear 
to you uſeful, with reſpeQ to perſuading you in the preſent 
enquiry, employ it for this purpoſe. But I am moſt aflu. 
redly willing (ſays Cebes). Hear then my narration; 
When I was a young man, Cebes, I was in a wonderful 
manner deſirous of that wiſdom which they call a hiſton 
of nature: for it appeared to me to be a very ſuperb aff; 
to know the cauſes of cach particular, on what account 
each is generated, why it perithes, and why it exiſts. And 
I often toſſed myſelf as it were upwards and downwards; 
conſidering, in the firſt place, whether after that which is 
hot and cold has received a certain rottenneſs, as ſome ſay, 
then animals are nouriſhed ; and whether the blood! 
that through which we become prudent, or air, or fire; 0: 
whether none of theſe, but the brain, is that which afford 
the ſenſes of hearing, ſceing, and ſmelling ; ſo that memary 
and opinion are generated from theſe, and that from me- 
mory and opinion obtaining tranquillity, ſcience 1s accord- 
ingly produced? And again conſidering the corruption 
of theſe, and the paſſions which take place about the he- 
vens and the earth, I at length appeared to myſelf fo un- 
ſkilful in the ſpeculation of theſe, as to receive no advantage 
from my enquiries. But I will give you a ſuſhcient proot 
of the truth of this: for I then became ſo vehemently blind, 


with reſpect to things which I knew before very clearly 


(as it appeared both to myſelf and others) through tus 


ſpecu- 
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5 ; ſpeculation, as to want inſtruction both in many particu- 
lars, which I thought I had known before, and in this, 
hy a man is increaſed. For I thought it was evident to 
every one that this took place through cating and drink- 
ing: for when, from the aliment, fleſh accedes to fleſh, 
bone to bone, and every where kindred to kindred parts, 
then the bulk which was ſmall becomes afterwards great; 
and thus a little man becomes a large one. Such was then 


my opinion; does it appear to you a becoming one? To me 


indeed it does (ſays Cebes). But till further, conſider as 
2 follows : for I thought that I ſeemed to myſelf ſuſhciently 
7 right in my opinion, when on ſeeing a tall man ſtanding by 
Z a ſhort one, I judged that he was taller by the head; and 
in like manner one horſe than another: and ſtill more evi- 


dent than theſe, ten things appeared to me to be more 


© than eight, becauſe two is added to them, and that a bicu- 
1 bital is greater than a cubital magnitude, through its ſur- 
* paſſing it by the half. But now (ſays Cebes) what appears 
© to you reſpecting theſe? By Jupiter (ſays he), I am fo 


3 * far from thinking that I know the cauſe of theſe, that I 


cannot even perſuade myſelf, when any perſon adds one 
to one, that then the one to which the addition was made 
becomes two; or that the added one, and that to which it is 
added, become two, through the addition of the one to the 
other. For I ſhould wonder, ſince each of theſe, when ſepa- 
rate from one another, was one, and not then two; if, after 
2 they have approached nearer to each other, this ſhould be 
he cauſe of their becoming two, viz. the aſſociation through 
| which they are placed nearer to each other. Nor yet, if 
1 any perſon ſhould divide one, am I able to perſuade my- 


(elf that this diviſion is the cauſe of its becoming two. 


; For that former cauſe of two being produged is contrary 
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to this. For then this took place, becauſe they were col. 
lected near to each other, and the one was applied to the 
other; but now, becauſe the one is removed and ſeparated 
from the other. Nor do I any longer perſuade myſelf, that! 
know why one is produced; nor, in one word, why any thing 
elſe is either generated or corrupted, or is, according to this 
method of proceeding : but, in order to obtain this know. 
ledge, I venture to mingle another method of my own, hy 
no means admitting this which I have mentioned. 

But having once heard a perſon reading from a certain 
book, compoſed, as he faid, by Anaxagoras—when hz 
came to that part, in which he ſays, that intellect orders 
and is the cauſe of all things, I was delighted with this 
cauſe, and thought that, in a certain reſpect, it was an ex- 
cellent thing for intellect to be the cauſe of all; and | con- 
fidered that, if this was the caſe, diſpoſing intellect would 
adorn all things, and place every thing in that ſituation in 
which it would ſubſiſt in the beſt manner. If auy orc 
therefore ſhould be willing to diſcover the cauſe through 
which every thing is generated, or corrupted, or is, he ouch 
to diſcover how it may ſubſiſt in the beſt manner, or ſufler, 
or perform any thing elſe. In conſequence of this, there- 
fore, it is proper that a man ſhould conſider nothing elle, 
either about himſelf or about others, except that which is 
the molt excellent and the beſt : but'it is neceſſary that he 
who knows this, ſhould alſo know that which is ſubordi— 
nate, ſince there is one and the ſame ſcience of both. But 
thus reaſoning with myſelf, I rejoiced, thinking that I hal 
found a preceptor in Anaxagoras, who would inſtruct me 
in the cauſes of things agreeable to my own conceptions; 
and that he would inform me, in the firſt place, whether 
the earth is flat or round ; and afterwards explain the cauſe 

and 
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7 and neceſſity of its being ſo, atducing for this purpoſe that 
& which is better, and ſhewing that it is better for the earth 
| to exiſt in this manner. And if he ſhould ſay it is ſituated 
2 in the middle, that he would, beſides this, ſhew that it 1s 


better for it to be in the middle; and if he ſhould render all 


| this apparent to me, I was ſo diſpoſed as not to require any 


other ſpecies of cauſe. I had likewiſe prepared myſelf in 


T a ſimilar manner for an inquiry reſpecting the ſun, and 
moon, and the other ſtars, their velocities and revolutions 
about cach other, and all their other paſſions; ſo as to be 


able to know why it is better for each to operate in a cer- 
tain manner, and to ſuffer that which it ſuffers. For I by 
no means thought, after he had ſaid that all theſe were or- 
derly diſpoſed by intellect, he would introduce any other 
cauſe of their ſubſiſtence, except that which ſhews that it 
is beſt for them to exiſt as they do. Hence I thought that 
in rendering the cauſe common to each particular, and tg 
all things, he would explain that which is beſt for each, 
and is the common good of all. And indeed I would not 
have exchanged theſe hopes for a mighty gain] but having 
obtained his books with prodigious eagerneſs, I read them 
with great celerity, that I might with great celerity know 
that which is the beſt, and that which is baſe; 

But from this admirable hope, my friend, I was forced 
away, when, in the courſe of my reading, I ſaw him make 
no ule of intellect, nor employ certain cauſes, for the pur- 
pole of orderly diſpoſing particulars, but aſſign air, æther, 
and water, and many other things, equally abſurd as the 
cauſes of things. And he appeared to me to be affected in 
a manner ſimilar to him who ſhould aflert, that all the ac- 
tions of Socrates are produced by intellect; and afterwards, 
endeavouring to relate the cauſes of each particular action, 

P 2 | ſhould 
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ſhould ſay, that, in the firſt place, I now fit here becauſe 
my body is compoſed from bones and nerves, and that the 

bones are ſolid, and are ſeparated by intervals from each 
other; but that the nerves, which are of a nature capable 
of intenſion and remifhon, cover the bones together with 
the fleſh and ſkin by which they are contained. The 
bones therefore being ſuſpended from their joints, the 
nerves, by ſtraining and relaxing them, enable me to bend 
my limbs as at preſent ; and through this cauſe I here fi 
in an inflected poſition—And again, ſhould aſſign other 
ſuch-like cauſes of my converſation with you, viz. voice, 
and air, and hearing, and a thouſand other ſuch particu. 
lars, neglecting to adduce the true cauſe, that ſince it ap- 
peared to the Athenians better to condemn me, on this 
account, it alſo appeared to me to be better and more juſt 
to fit here, and, thus abiding, ſuſtain the puniſhment 
which they have ordained me. For otherwiſe, by the doy, 
as it appears to me, theſe nerves and bones would have been 
carried long ago either into Megara or Bzotia, through an 
opinion of that which 1s beſt, if I had not thought it more 
juſt and becoming to ſuſtain the puniſhment ordered by 
my country, whatever it might be, than to withdraw mi- 
felf and run away. But to call things of this kind cauſes 
is extremely abſurd. Indeed, if any one ſhould fay th! 
without polleſſing ſuch things as bones and nerves, and other 
Particulars which belong to me, I could not act in the 
manner I appear to do, he would ſpeak the truth : but to 
afſert that I act as I do at preſent through theſe, and that 
I operate with this intellect, and not from the choice of 
that which is beſt, would be an affertion full of extreme 
negligence and ſloth. For this would be the conſequence 


of not being able to colle by diviſion, that the txue cauſe 
of 
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© of a thing is very different from that without which a 
W cauſe would not be a cauſe. And this indeed appears to 
me to be the caſe with the multitude of mankind, wha, 
handling things as it were in darkneſs, call them by names 
w foreign from the truth, and thus denominate things caufes 
5 which are not ſo. Hence one placing round the earth 2 
F certain vortex, produced by the celeſtial motion, renders 
by this means the earth fixt in the centre z but another 
places air under it, as if it was a baſis to a broad trough. 
But they neither inveſtigate that power, through which 
things are now- diſpoſed in the beſt manner poſſible, nor 
do they think that it is endued with any demoniacal 
Z ftrength: but they fancy they have found a certain Atlas, 
more ſtrong and immortal than ſuch a ftrength, and far 
more ſuſtaining all things; and they think that the good 
and the becoming do not in reality connect and ſuſtain any 
thing. With reſpect to myſelf indeed, I would moſt will- 
if ingly become the diſciple of any one; ſo that I might per- 
ceive in what manner a cauſe of this kind ſubſiſts. But 


# lncel am deprived of this advantage, and have neither been 


able to diſcover it myſelf, nor to learn it from another, 
$ are you willing, Cebes, that I ſhould ſhew you the man- 
ner in which I made a proſperous voyage to diſcover the 
3 cauſe of things? I am willing (ſays he) in a moſt tranf- 
cendent degree. 

I.: appeared to me therefore (ſays Socrates) afterwards, 
= when I was wearied with ſuch ſpeculations, that I ought to 
© take care leſt I ſhould be affected in the fame manner as 
= thoſe are, who attentively behold the ſun in an eclipſe : for 
4 ſome would be deprived of their fight, unleſs they beheld 
© its image in water, or in a ſimilar medium. And ſome- 
© thing of this kind I perceived with reſpect tg myſelf, and 
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was afraid leſt my ſoul ſhould be perfectly blinded through 


beholding things with the eyes of my body, and through 1 


endeavouring to apprehend them by means of the ſever;] 
ſenſes. Hence I conſidered that I ought to fly to reaſons, 
and in them ſurvey the truth of things. Perhaps indeed 
this ſimilitude of mine may not in a certain reſpect he 
proper: for I do not entirely admit that he who contem. 
plates things in reaſons, ſurveys them in images, more 
than he who contemplates them in external effeQts. This 
method therefore I have adopted; and always eſtabliſhing 
that reaſon as an hypotheſis, which I judge to be the molt 
valid, whatever appears to me to be confonant to this, 
fx upon as true, both concerning the cauſe of things and 
every thing elſe; but ſuch as are not conſonant I conlider 
as not true. But I wiſh to explain to you what I ſay ina 
clearer manner: for I think that you do not at pretent 
underſtand me. Not very much, by Jupiter, ſays Cebes. 

But (ſays he) I now afſert nothing new, but what I have 
always aſſerted at other times, and in the odio dil 
putation. For I ſhall now attempt to demonſtrate to you 
that ſpecies df caute which 1 have been diſcourſing about, 
and ſhall return again to thoſe particulars which are io 
much celebrated ; beginning from theſe, and laying down 
as an hypotheſis, that there is a certain ſomething beaut- 
ful, itſelf ſubſiſting by itſelf; and a certain ſomethin good 
and great, and ſo of all the reſt ; which if you permit me 
to do, and allow that ſuch things have a ſubſiſtence, I hope 
that I ſhall be able from theſe to demonſtrate this cauſe to 
you, and diſcover that the foul is immortal. But (fa 
Cebes) in conſequence of having granted you this 4 


ready, you cannot be hindered from drawing ſuch a c0!- | 


eluſivn. But conſider (fays he) the things conſequent * 0 
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2 | theſe, and ſee whether you will then likewiſe agree with 
| me. For it appears to me, that if there be any thing elfe 
beantiful, beſides the beautiful itſelf, it cannot be beautiful 
on any other account, than becauſe it participates of the 
beautiful itſelf ; and I ſhould ſpeak in the tame manner of 
an things. Do you admit ſuch a cauſe ? I admit it (lays 
& he). I do not therefore (ſays Socrates) any longer perceive, 
nor am I able to underſtand thoſe other 20 cauſes ; but if 
any one tells me why a certain thing is beautiful, and aſſigns 
as a reaſon, either its poſſeſſing a florid colour, or figure, 
or ſomething elſe of this kind, I bid farewell to other 
hypotheſes (for in all others I find myfelt diſturbed) ; 
but this I retain with myſelf, ſimply, unartificially, and 
perhaps fooliſhly, that nothing elſe cauſes it to be beauti- 
| ful, than either the preſence, or communion, or in what- 
ever manner the operations may take place, of the beauti- 
ful itſelf. For I cannot yet affirm how this takes place; 
but only this, that all beautiful things become ſuch through 
the beautiful itfelf. For it appears to me molt ſafe thus to 
anſwer both myſelf and others; and adhering to this, I think 
that I can never fall, but that I ſhall be ſecure in anſwer- 
ing, that all beautiful things are beautiful through the 
beautiful itſelf. Does it not alſo appear fo to you? It 
does. And that great things therefore are great, and things 
greater, greater through magnitude itſelf; and things leſ- 
ler, lefler through ſmallneſs itſelf? Certainly. Neither 
therefore would you aſſent, if it ſhould be ſaid that ſome 
one is larger than another by the head, and that he who is 
leſſer is lefler by the very ſame thing, i. e. the head: but 
you would teſtify that you ſaid nothing elſe than that, with 
reſpect to every thing great, one thing is greater than 
another, by nothing clſe than magnitude, and that through 

P 4 this 
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this it is greater, i. e. through magnitude; and that the 
leſſer is leſſer through nothing elſe than ſmallneſs, and that 
through this it is leſſer, i. e. through ſmallneſs. For 
you would be afraid, I think, leſt, if you ſhould ſay that any 
one is greater and leſſer by the head, you ſhould contradict 
yourſelf: firſt, in aſſerting that the greater is greater, and 
the leſſer leſſer by the very ſame thing; and afterwards, 
that the greater is greater by the head, which is a ſmall 
thing; and that it is monſtrous to ſuppoſe, that any thing 
which is great can become ſo through ſomething which 
is ſmall. Would you not be afraid of all this? Indeed I 
ſhould (ſays Cebes, laughing). Would you not alfo (ſays 
he) be afraid to ſay, that ten things are more than eight by 
two, and that through this cauſe ten tranſcends eight, and 
not by multitude and through multitude ? And in like 
manner, that a thing which is two cubits in length is 
greater than that which 1s but one cubit, by the half, and 
not by magnitude ? for the dread is indeed the ſame. 
Entirely ſo (ſays he). But what, one being added to one, 
will the addition be the cauſe of their becoming two? or 
if one is divided, and two produced, would you not be 
afraid to aſſign diviſion as the cauſe? Indeed you would 
cry with a loud voice, that you know-no other way by 
which any thing ſubſiſts, than by participating the proper 
eſſence of every thing which it participates; and that in 
theſe you can athgn no other cauſe of their becoming two, 
than the participation of the duad; and that it is pro- 
per all ſuch things as are about to become two, ſhould 
participate of this, and of unity, whatever is about to be- 
come one. But you would bid farewell to theſe diviſions 
and additions, and other ſubtilties of this kind, and would 
leave them to be employed in anſwering, by thoſe who are 
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© wiſer than yourſelf. And fearing, as it is ſaid, your own 
E ſhadow, and your own unſkilfulneſs, you would adhere to 
mis ſafe hypotheſis, and anſwer in the manner I have de- 
ſcribed. But if any one ſhould adhere to this hypotheſis, 
you would refrain from anſwering him till you had conſi- 
dered the conſequences reſulting from thence, and whe- 
ther they were conſonant or diſſonant to one another. But 
when it is neceſſary for you to aſſign a reaſon for your be- 
lief in this hypotheſis, you will aſſign it in a ſimilar man- 
ner, laying down again another hypotheſis, which ſhall ap- 
5 pear to be the beſt among ſupernal natures, till you arrive 
at ſomething ſuſſicient. At the ſame time you will by no 
means confound things by mingling them together, after 
the manner of the contentious, when you diſcourſe con- 
cerning the principle and the conſequences ariſing from 


thence, if you are willing to diſcover any thing of true 
beings. For by ſuch as theſe perhaps no attention is paid 
to this. For theſe, through their wiſdom, are ſufficiently 
able to mingle all things together, and at the ſame time 
pleaſe themſelves. But you, if you rank among the philo- 
ſophers, will act, I think, in the manner I have deſcribed. 
Both Simmias and Cebes ſaid, You fpeak molt truly. 

Echgc. By Jupiter, Phædo, they aſſented with great 
propriety : for he appears to me to have aſſerted this in 
a manner wonderfully clear; and this even to one endued 
with the ſmalleſt degree of intellect. 

Pup. And ſo indeed, Echecrates, it appeared in every 
reſpect to all who were preſent. 

Ecnec. And well it might: for it appears ſo to us, now 


we hear it, who were not preſent. But what was the dif- 
courſe after this? | 


JE 
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Il remember right, after they had granted all this, and has 
confeſſed that each of the ſeveral ſpecies was ſomething, ad 
that others participating of theſe received the ſame deng. Þ 
mination, he afterwards interrogated them as follows: If N 


then you allow that theſe things are ſo, when you ſay that 

Simmias is greater than Socrates, but leſs than Phædo, do 
| you not then aftert, that both magnitude and parvitude are 
inherent in Simmias? I do. And yet (ſays he) you mutt 
confeſs that this circumſtance of Simmias ſurpalling 90. 
crates, does not truly ſubſiſt in the manner which the 
words feem to imply. For Simmias is not naturally 
adapted to ſurpaſs Socrates, fo far as he is Simmias, but by 
the magnitude which he poſſeſſes: nor again does he ſurpaſs 
Socrates fo far as Socrates is Socrates, but becauſe 50. 
crates poſſeſſes parvitude, with reſpect to his magnitude, 
True. Nor again is Simmias ſurpaſſed by Phædo, becauſe 
Ph&do 1s Phædo, but becauſe Phædo poſſeſſes magnitude 
with reſpect to the parvitude of Simmias. It is ſo. Sin- 
mias therefore is allotted the appellation of both ſmall and 
great, being ſituated in the middle of both, exhibiting his 
imallneſs to be ſurpaſſed by the greatneſs of the one, and 
his greatneſs to the other's fmallneſs, which it ſurpaſics. 
And at the fame time, gently laughing, I ſeem (fays he; 
to have ſpoken with all the preciſion of an hiſtorian ; but 
notwithſtanding this, it is as I ſay. He allowed 1 
But I have mentioned theſe things, in order that you may 
be of the ſame opinion as myſelf. For to me it appc5 
not only that magnitude is never willing to be at the tan 
time both great and ſmall, but that the magnitude which 
we contain never deſires to receive that which is ſmall, 10 
be ſurpaſſed z but that it is willing to do one of theſe tue 
| thingy 
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4 things, either to fly away, and gradually withdraw itſelf, 
T when its contrary the ſmall approaches to it, or to periſh 
uhen it arrives; but that it is unwilling, by ſuſtaining and 
& receiving parvitude, to be different from what it was. In 
the ſame manner as I myſelf receiving and ſuſtaining par- 
T vitude, and {till remaining that which I am, am neverthe- 
© leſs ſmall. But that being great dares not to be ſmall. 
N And in like manner the ſmall, which reſides in us, is not 
1 willing at any time 7o /ib//? in becoming to be great, or to be 
great : nor does any thing elſe among contraries, while it 
remains that which it was, wiſh at the ſame time 7o ſubſiſt 
q in becoming to be, and 79 be, its contrary ; but it either de- 
parts or periſhes in conſequence of this paſſion, It appears 
ſo to me (ſays Cebes) in every reſpect. 

hut a certain perſon, who was preſent, upon hearing 
this (1 don't clearly remember who it was), By the gods 
© ( ſays he), was not the very contrary of what you now aſſert 
admitted by you in the former part of your diſcourſe, viz. 
© that the greater was generated from the leſs, and the leſs 
from the greater; and that generation, among contrarics, 
4 plainly took place from contraries? But now you appear 
2 to me to ſay, that this can never be the caſe. Upon this 
Socrates, after he had extended his head a little farther, and 
I had liſtened to his diſcourſe, ſaid, You very manfully put 
me in mind; yet you do not underſtand the difference be- 
= tween what is now, and what was then aſſerted. For then 
it was faid, that a contrary thing was generated from a con- 
trary; but now, that a contrary can never become contrary 
to itſelf, neither that contrary which ſubſiſts in us, nor 
that which ſubſiſts in nature. For then, my friend, we 
# !poke concerning things which poſſeſs contraries, calling 
© the contraries by the appellation of the things in which 
: | they 
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they reſide; but now we ſpeak of things which receire : 


their denomination from the contraries reſiding in them. 
And we ſhould never be willing to aſſert that theſe con. 
traries receive a generation from one another. And at the 
fame time, beholding Cebes, he ſaid, Did any thing which 
has been ſaid by this perſon diſturb you alſo ? Indeed 
(ſays Cebes) it did not; and at ſuch a time as this there 


are not many things which can difturb me. We ingenu. 


ouſly therefore (ſays he) aflent to this, that a contrary can 
never become contrary to itſelf. Entirely ſo (fays Cebes. 

But ſtill farther (ſays he) confider whether you agree 
with me in this alſo. Do you call She bot and the cold any 
thing? I do. Are they the fame with ſnow and fire? 
They are not, by Jupiter. The hat therefore is ſomething 
different from fire, and the cold from ſnosv. Centainly, 
But this alſo is, I think, apparent to you, that tnow, 
long as it is ſuch, can never, by receiving heat, remain 
what it was before, viz. ſnow, and at the ſame time be- 
come hot; but, on the acceſſion of heat, mult either with- 
draw itſelf from it, or periſh. Entirely fo. And agua, 
that fire, when cold approaches to it, muſt either depart 
or periſh; but that it will never dare, by receiving cold- 
neſs, {till to remain what it was, #. e. fire, and yet be at 


the ſame time cold. Lou ſpeak truly (fays he). But (tays 


Socrates) it happens to ſome of theſe, that not only the 
ſpecies itſelf is always thought worthy of the ſame appel 
lation, but likewiſe ſomething elſe, which is not indeed 
that ſpecies, but which perpetually poſſeſſes the form of 
it, as long as it exiſts, But in the following inſtances my 


meaning will perhaps he more apparent; for the odd 


number ought always to poſſeſs that name, by which vt 


now call it: ſhould it not? Entirely fo. But is this the 
| cat? 
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iſe with the odd number alone (for this is what Tinquire)? 


"* or is there any thing elſe which is not indeed the ſame 


ng 5 
3 


with the odd, but yet which ought always to be called odd, 


50 Wrogether with its own proper name, becauſe it naturally 
ſubſiſts in ſuch a manner, that it can never deſert the form 
Wof the odd ? But this is no other than what happens to the 
number three, and many other things. For conſider, does 
not the number three appear to you to be always called by 
its proper name, and at the ſame time by the name of the 
odd, though the odd is not the ſame as the triad ? Yet both 
the triad, and the pentad, and the entire half of num- 
© ber, naturally ſubſiſt in ſuch a manner, that though they 
are not the ſame as the odd, yet each of them is always 
odd. And again, two and four, and the whole other or- 


der of number, though they are not the fame as the ever, 


yet each of them is always even: do you admit this or 
s not? How ſhould I not (ſays he)? See then (ſays So- 
F crates) what J wiſh to evince. But it is as follows: It 
has appeared, not only that contraries do not receive one 
3 another, but that even ſuch things as are not contrary to 
each other, and yet always poſſeſs contraries, do not ap- 
© pear to receive that idea which is contrary to the idea 
which they contain; but that on its approach they either 
© periſh or depart. Shall we not therefore ſay, that three 
things would firſt periſh, and endure any thing whatever, 
© fooner than ſuſtain to be three things, and at the ſame 
ume to be even? Entirely ſo (ſays Cebes). And yet (ſays 
Jocrates) the duad is not contrary to the triad, Certainly 
not. Not only therefore do contrary ſpecies never ſuſtain 
che approach of each other, but certain other things like- 
& wiſe cannot ſuſtain the acceſſion of contraries. Lou ſpeak 


I © moſt true (ſays he). 


Are you willing therefore (ſays he) that, if we are able, 
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we ſhould define what kind of things theſe are ? Entirely 
ſo. Will they not then, Cebes (ſays he), be ſuch things g 
compel whatever they occupy, not only to retain their ide, 
but likewiſe not to receive a contrary to it? How do you 
mean? Exactly as we juſt now faid. For you know iti; 
neceſſary, that whatever things the idea of three occupies, 
ſhould not only be three, but likewiſe odd. Entirely ſo. 
To a thing of this kind therefore we aſſert, that an idez 
contrary to that form, through which it becomes what it 
1s, will never approach. It cannot. But it becomes what 
it is through the odd: does it not? Certainly. But i; 
not the contrary to this the idea of the even? It is. The 
idea of the even therefore will never accede to three 
things. Never. Are not three things therefore deſtitute 
of the even? Deſtitute. The triad therefore is an odd 
number. It is. 'The things which I mentioned then are 
defined, viz. fuch things, which, though they are not con- 
trary to ſome particular nature, yet do not at the ſame time 
receive that which is contrary; juſt as the triad in the pre- 
ſent inſtance, though it is not contrary to the even, yet 
does not any thing more receive it on this account : forit 
always brings with it that which is contrary to the even; 
and in like manner the duad to the odd, and fire to cold, 
and an abundant multitude of other particulars. But 
ſee whether you would thus define, not only that a cot- 


trary does not receive a contrary, but likewiſe that the 


nature which brings with it a contrary to that to which it 


approaches, will never receive the contrariety of that 


which it introduces. But recollect again, for it will not be 
uſeleſs to hear it repeated often. Five things will not re- 
ceive the form of the even; neither will ten things 
which are the double of five, receive the form of the odd. 
This therefore, though it is itſelf contrary to ſomethin 

elle, 


* 


peginning; and this not by anſwering to what I enquire, 
Put in a different manner, imitating me. For I fay this, 
4 in conſequence of perceiving another mode of anſwering, 
Zriſng from what has now been ſaid, no leſs ſecure than 
that which was eſtabliſhed at firſt. For if you ſhould aſk 
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; He, yet will not receive the form of the odd; nor will the 
7 Won nor other things of this kind, ſuch as the half 


End the third part, ever receive the form of the whole, if 
you purſue and aſſent to theſe conſequences. I molt ve- 


; hemently (ſays he) purſue and aſſent to them. 


Again therefore (ſays Socrates) ſpeak to me from the 


e what that is, which, when inherent in any body, cauſes 


che body to be hot, I ſhould not give you that cautious and 
3 n{kilful anſwer, that it is heat, but one more elegant de- 
= from what we have juſt now ſaid 3 I mean, that it is 
1 fre. Nor, if you ſhould aſk me what that is, which, when 


Goherent in a certain body, the body is diſcaſed, I ſhould 


3 pot ſay that it is diſeaſe, but a fever. Nor, if you ſhould 
ak what that is, which, when inherent in a number, the 
g umber will be odd, I ſhould not ſay that it is imparity, but 
unity, and in ſimilar manner in other particulars. But fee 
rhether you ſufficiently underſtand my meaning. Perfectly 


0 (ſays he). Anſwer me then (ſays Socrates) what that is, 


Srhich, when inherent in the body, the body will be alive? 
Soul (ſays he). Is this then always the caſe? How ſhould it 
Wot (ſays he)? Will foul therefore always introduce life 
to that which it occupies? It will truly (favs he). But 
Ws there any thing contrary to life or not? There is. But 
Frhat? Death. The ſoul therefore will never receive the 
1 Fontrary to that which it introduces, in conſequence of 

3 pa: has been already admitted; and this moſt rehemently 


pays Cebes). 
But 
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But what, how do we denominate that which does nu 
receive the idea of the even? Odd (ſays he). And hoy | 
do we call that which does not receive juſtice, and thy F 
which does not reccive muſic 2 We call (ſays he) the one 
unjuſt, and the other unmuſical. Be it ſo. But what do 
we call that which does not receive death? Immortll 
(ſays he). The ſoul does not receive death? It does not. 
The ſoul therefore is immortal. Immortal. Let it beo 
(fays he). And ſhall we ſay that this is now demonſtrated! I RF te 
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Or how docs it appear to you ? It appears to me, Socrates, ti 
to be moſt ſufficiently demonſtrated. What then (ſays he), fe 
Cebes, if it were neceſſary to the odd that it ſhould be fre n 
from deſtruction, would not three things be indeſtructible? ! ie 
How ſhould they not? If therefore it was alſo neceſſary b 
that a thing void of heat ſhould be indeſtructible, when any 4 f 
one ſhould introduce heat to ſnow, would not the ſnowwih- Þ® 3 t] 
draw itſelf, ſafe and unliquified ? For it would not periſh; : ſt 
nor yet, abiding, would it receive the heat. You ſpeak tie et 
truth (ſays he). In like manner, I think if that which 1s Y : 
void of cold was indeſtructible, that when any thing cold I it 
approached to ſire, the fire would neither be extinguithed ; 
nor deſtroyed, but would depart free from damage. Its Þ 3 ſo 
5 neceſſary (ſays he). Hence (ſays Socrates) it is neceſlary Þ f | kt 
5 to ſpeak in this manner concerning that which is immortal: 5 * 
4 for if that which is immortal is indeſtructible, it is impoſſ in 
4 ble that the ſoul, when death approaches to it, fhould pe- ö i 
4 riſh. For it follows, from what has been ſaid, that it does s V 
q not receive death, and of courſe it will never be dead. Jul Y hi 
1 as we ſaid, that three things will never be even, nor will this | 1 * 
ia ever be the caſe with that which is odd: nor will fire ci! Wt 9 * 
5 | be cold, nor yet the heat which is inherent in fire. bu! 10 


ſome one may ſay, What hinders but that the odd may ne 
become 
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become the even, through the acceſſion of the even, as we 
have conſeſſed; and yet, when the odd is deſtroyed, the 


= even may ſucceed inſtead of it? We cannot contend with 


him who makes this objection, that it is not deſtroyed: for 
the odd is not free from deſtruction; ſince, if this was 
1 granted to us, we might eaſily oppoſe the objection, and 
obtain this conceſſion, that the odd and three things would 
A depart, on the approach of the even; and we might con- 
tend in the ſame manner about fire and heat, and other par- 
ticulars: might we not? Entirely fo. And now, there- 
fore, ſince we have confeſſed reſpecting that which is im- 
mortal, that it is indeſtructible, it muſt follow that the ſoul 
is, together with being immortal, likewiſe indeſtructible: 
but if this be not admitted, other arguments will be neceſ- 
ſary for our conviction. But there is no occaſion for 
© this (ſays he). For it is fcarcely poſſible that any thing elſe 
2 ſhould be void of corruption, if that which is immortal and 
© eternal is ſubject to diſſolution. 1 
But I think (ſays Socrates) that divinity, and the form 
: itſelf of life, and if any thing elſe beſides this is immortal, 
muſt be confeſſed by all beings to be entirely free from diſ- 
Z ſolution. All men, indeed (ſays he), by Jupiter, muſt ac- 
# knowledge this; and much more, as it appears to me, muſt 
it be admitted by the gods. Since, therefore, that which is 
immortal is alſo incorruptible, will not the ſoul, ſince it is 
immortal, be indeſtructible? It is perfectly neceſſary. 
a When, therefore, death invades a man, the mortal part of 
him, as it appears, dies; but the immortal part departs ſafe 
and uncorrupted, and withdraws itſelf from death. It ap- 
= pears ſo, The ſoul, therefore (ſays he), O Cebes, will, more 
3 than any thing, be immortal and indeſtructible; and our 
3 fouls will in reality ſubſiſt in Hades. And therefore (ſavs 


2 he}, 
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he), Socrates, I have nothing further to object to theſe ar. 
guments, nor any reaſon why I ſhould diſbelieve their rea- 
lity : but if either Simmias, or any perſon preſent, has any 
thing to ſay, he will do well not to be ſilent: for I know 
not what other opportunity he can have, beſides the pre- 
{ent, if he wiſhes either to ſpeak or hear about things of 
this kind. But indeed (ſays Simmias) I have nothing which 
can hinder my belief in what has been faid. But yet on ac- 
count of the magnitude of the things about which we have 
-diſcourſed, and through my deſpiſing human imbecility, 
J am compelled to retain with myſelf an unbelief about 
what has been afferted. Indeed, Simmias (ſays Socrates), 
you not only fpeak well in the preſent inſtance, but it is ne- 
ceſſary that even thoſe firſt hypotheſes which we eſtabliſhed, 
and which are believed by us, ſhould at the fame time be 
more clearly conſidered : and if you ſufhciently inveſtigate 
them, you will follow reaſon, as it appears to me, in as great 
a degree as is poſſible to man. And if this becomes mani- 
feſt, you will no longer make any further enquiry. You 
ſpeak true (fays he). 

But it rs juſt, my friends (ſays he), to think that if the 
foul is immortal, it requires our care and attention, not 
only for the preſent time, in which we ſay it lives, but like- 

wiſe with a view to the whole of time: and it will now 
appear, that he who neglects it muſt ſubject himſelf to a 
moſt dreadful danger. For if death were the liberation of 
the whole man, it would be an unexpected gain to the 
wicked to be liberated at the ſame time from the body, and 
from their vices together with their ſoul : but now, ſince 
the ſoul appears to be immortal, no other flight from evils, 
and no other ſafety remains for it, than in becoming the 
beſt and moſt prudent poſſible. For when the ſoul arrives 

ac 
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at Hades, it will poſſeſs nothing but diſcipline and educa- 
tion, which are ſaid to be of the greateſt advantage or de- 
triment to the dead, in the very beginning of their progreſ- 
ſion thither. For thus it is ſaid : that the dzmon of each 

perſon, which was allotted to him while living, undertakes 
to lead each to a certain place, where it is neceſſary that all 
of them being collected together, after they have been 
judged, ſhould proceed to Hades, together with their leader, 
who is ordered to conduct them from hence thither. But 
there receiving the allotments proper to their condition, and 
abiding for a neceſſary time, another leader brings them 
back hither again, in many and long periods of time. The 
journey, therefore, is not ſuch as Telephus aſſerts it to be 
in Eſchylus. For he ſays that a ſimple path leads to Hades: 
but it appears to me that the path is neither ſimple nor one. 
For there would be no occaſion of leaders, nor could any 
one ever wander from the right road, if there was but one 
way. But now it appears to have many diviſions and du- 
bious turnings: and this I conjecture from our holy and le- 
gal rites. The ſoul, therefore, which is properly adorned 
with virtue, and which poſſeſſes prudence, willingly follows 
its leader, and is not ignorant of its preſent condition: but 
the ſoul which {till adheres to body through deſire (as I ſaid 
before), being for a long ſpace of time terrified about it, 
and ſtruggling and ſuffering abundantly about the viſible 
place, is with violence and great difficulty led away by its 
preſiding dæmon. But when it arrives at that place where 
other ſouls are aſſembled, all the reſt fly from and avoid this 
unpurified ſoul, and which has been guilty either of unjuſt 
llaughter, or has perpetrated ſuch deeds as are allied to this, 
and are the works of kindred ſouls; nor is any one willing 
to become either its companion or leader. But ſuch a ſoul 
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wanders about, oppreſſed with every kind of anxiety and 
trouble, till certain periods of time are accompliſhed : and 
theſe being completed, it is driven by neceſſity to an abode 
accommodated to its nature. But the ſoul which has paſſed 
through life with purity and moderation, obtaining the gods 
for its companions and leaders, will reſide in a place adapted 
to its purified condition. 

There are indeed many and admirable places belonging 
to the earth; and the earth itſelf is neither of ſuch a kind, 
nor of fuch a magnitude, as thofe who are accuſtomed to 
ſpeak about it imagine, as I am perſuaded from a certain 
perſon's account. How is this, Socrates (ſays Simmias)? 
For I myſelf alſo have heard many things about the earth; 
and yet perhaps not theſe particulars which have obtained 
your belief. I ſhould therefore be glad to hear you relate 
them. Indeed, Simmias (ſays he), the art of Glaucus does 


not appear to me to be neceſſary, in order to relate theſe 


particulars; but to evince their truth, ſeems to me to be 
an undertaking beyond what the art of Glaucus can accom- 
pliſh. Beſides, I myſelf perhaps am not able to accom- 
pliſh this; and even though I ſhould know how, the time 
which is allotted me to live, Himmias, feems by no means 
ſufficient for the length of ſuch a diſcourſe. However, no- 
thing hinders me from informing you what I am perſuaded 
is the truth, reſpecting the form of the earth, and the 
places which it contains. And this information (fays Sim- 
mias) will be ſufficient. I am perſuaded, therefore (ſays he), 
in the firſt place, that if the earth is in the middle of the 
heavens, and is of a ſpherical figure, it has no occaſion of air, 
nor of any other ſuch-like neceſſity, to prevent it from fall- 
ing: but that the perfect ſimilitude of the heavens to them- 


ſelves, and the equilibrity of the earth, are ſufficient cauſes 
of 
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of its ſupport. For that which is equally inclined, when 
placed in the middle of a ſimilar nature, cannot tend more 
or leſs to one part than another; but ſubſiſting on all ſides 
ſimilarly affected, it will remain free from all inclination. 
This is the firſt thing of which I am perſuaded. And very 
properly ſo (ſays Cebes). But yet further (ſays he), that 
the earth is prodigiouſly great; that we who dwell in places 
extending from Phaſis to the pillars-of Hercules, inhabit 
only a certain ſmall portion of it, about the mediterranean 
ſea, like ants or frogs about a marſh; and that there are 
many others elſewhere, who dwell in many ſuch-like places, 
For I am perſuaded, that there are every where about the 


earth many hollow places of all various forms and magni- 


tudes; into which there is a confluence of water, miſts 
and air: but that the earth itſelf, which is of a pure na- 
ture, is ſituated in the pure heavens, in which the ſtars are 
contained, and which moſt of thoſe who are accuſtomed to 
ſpeak about ſuch particulars denominate zther, But the 
places which we inhabit are nothing more than the dregs 
of this pure earth, or cavities into which its dregs continu- 
ally flow. We are ignorant, therefore, that we dwell in 
the cavities of this earth, and imagine that we inhabit its 
upper parts. Juſt as if ſome one dwelling in the middle 
bottom of the ſea, ſhould think that he reſided on its ſur- 
face, and beholding the ſun and the other ſtars through the 
water, ſhoyld imagine that the ſea is the heavens ; but 
through ſloth and imbecility having never aſcended to the 
top of the ſea, nor emerged from its deeps into this region, 
has never perceived how much purer and more beautiful 
it is than the place which he inhabits, nor has received this 
information from any other, who has beheld this place of 
our abode, In the very ſame manner are we affected: for, 
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dwelling in a certain hollow of the earth, we think that we 
reſide on its ſurface z and we call the air heaven, as if the 
ſtars paſſed through this, as through the heavens them. 
ſelves. And this, likewiſe, in the ſame manner as in the 
above inſtance, happens to us through our imbecility and 
ſloth, which renders us incapable of aſcending to the ſum- 


mit of the air: For otherwiſe, if any one could arrive at 


its ſummit, or becoming winged could fly thither, he would 
be ſeen emerging from hence; and juſt as fiſhes, emerging 
hither from the ſea, perceive what our region contains, in 
the ſame manner would he behold the ſeveral particulars 
belonging to the ſummit of the earth. And beſides this, if 
his nature was ſufficient for ſuch an elevated ſurvey, he 
would know that the heavens which he there beheld were 
the true heavens, and that he perceived the true light and 
the true earth. For this earth which we inhabit, the ſtones 
which it contains, and the whole region of our abode, are all 
corrupted and gnawed, juſt as things in the ſea are cor- 
roded by the falt: for nothing worthy of eſtimation grows 
in the ſea, nor does it contain any thing perfect; but ca- 
verns and ſand, and immenſe quantities of mud and filth, 
are found in it wherever there is earth. Nor are its con- 
tents to be by any means compared with the beauty of the 


various particulars in our place of abode. But thoſe upper 


regions of the earth will appear to be yet far more excel- 
lent than theſe which we inhabit. For if it is proper to 


tell you a beautiful fable, it is well worth hearing, Simmias, 


what kind of places thoſe are on the upper arch, ſituated 
under the heavens. 

It is reported then, my friend ( ſays he), in the firſt place, 
that this earth, if any one ſurveys it from on high, appears 


like globes covered with twelve ſkins, various, and diſtin- 
guithed 
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guiſhed with colours ; a pattern of which are the colours 
found among us, and which our painters uſe. But there 
the whole earth is compoſed from materials of this kind, 
and ſuch as are much more ſplendid and pure than our 
region contains : for they are partly indeed purple, and 
endued with a wonderful beauty; partly of a golden co- 
jour; and partly more white than plaſter or ſnow, and are 
compoſed from other colours in a ſimilar manner, and thoſe 
more in number and more beautiful than any we have ever 
beheld. For the hollow parts of this pure earth being filled 
with water and air, exhibit a certain ſpecies of colour, 
ſhining among the variety of other colours in ſuch a man- 
ner, that one particular various form of the earth continu- 
ally preſents itſelf to the view. Hence whatever grows in 
this earth grows analogous to its nature, ſuch as trees and 
flowers and fruits: and again, its mountains and ſtones 
poſſeſs a ſimilar perfection and tranfparency, and are ren- 
dered beautiful through various colours; of which the 
itones ſo much honoured by us in this place of our abode 
are but ſmall parts, ſuch as ſardin- ſtones, jaſpers and eme- 
ralds, and all of this kind. But there nothing ſubſiſts which 
is not of ſuch a nature as I have deſcribed ; and there are 
other things far more beautiful than even theſe. But the 
reaſon of this is becauſe the ſtones there are pure, and not 
conſumed and corrupted, like ours, through rottenneſs and 
ſalt, from a conflux of various particulars, which in our 
places of abode cauſe ſilthineſs and diſeaſe to the ſtones 
and earth, animals and plants, which are found among 
us. But this pure earth is adorned with all theſe, and with 
gold and ſilver, and other things of a ſimilar nature: for 
all theſe are naturally apparent, ſince they are both nume- 
reus and large, and are diffuſed every where throughout the 
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earth; fo that to behold it is the ſpectacle of bleſſed 
ſpeCtators. This earth too contains many other ani. 
mals and men, ſome of whom inhabit its middle parts; 
others dwell about the air, as we do about the ſea; and 
others reſide in iſlands which the air flows round, and 
which are ſituated not far from the continent. And in one 
word, what water and the fea are to us, with reſpect to uti- 
lity, that air is to them: but what air is to us, that æther 
is to the inhabitants of this pure earth. But the ſeaſons 
there are endued with fuch an excellent temperament, that 
the inhabitants are never moleſted with diſeafe, and live for 
a much longer time than thoſe who dwell in our regions; 
and they ſurpaſs us in ſight, hearing, and prudence, and 
every thing of this kind, as much as air excels water in pu- 
rity—and zther, air. And beſides this, they have groves 
and temples of the gods, in which the gods dwell in reality; 
and likewiſe oracles and divinations, and ſenſible percep- 
tions of the gods, and fuch-like affociations with them, 
The ſun too, and moon, and ſtars, are ſeen by them ſuch as 
they really are; and in every other reſpect their felicity is 
of a correſpondent nature. 

And in this manner indeed the whole earth naturally 
ſubſiſts, and the parts which are ſituated about it. But it 
contains about the whole of its ambit many places in its 
concavities; ſome of which are more profound and ex- 
tended than the region which we inhabit ; but others are 
more proſound, indeed, but yet have a leſs chaſm than the 
places of our abode and there are certain parts which are 
leſs profound, but broader than ours. But all theſe are in 
many places perforated into one another under the earth, 
according to narrower and broader avenues, and have paſ- 
ſages of communication through which a great quantity of 

Water 
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water flows into the different hollows of the earth, as into 
bowls; and beſides this, there are immenſe bulks of ever- 
flowing rivers under the earth, and of hot and cold waters 
likewiſe a great quantity of fire, mighty rivers of fire, and 
many of moiſt mire, ſome of which are purer, and others 
more muddy; as in Sicily there are rivers of mud, which 
flow before a ſtream of fire, which is itſelf a flaming tor- 
rent. And from theſe the ſeveral places are filled, into 
which each flows at particular times, But all theſe are 
moved upwards and downwards, like a hanging veſſel, ſitu- 
ated in the earth. But this hanging veſſel, through a cer- 
tain nature of this kind, is one of the chaſms of the earth; 
and this too the greateſt, and totally perforated through the 
whole earth. And of this Homer * thus ſpeaks ; 


Far, very far, where under earth is found 
A gulf, of every depth, the moſt profound: 


Which he elſewhere, and many other poets, denominate 


Tartarus. For into this chaſm there 1s a conflux of all ri- 
vers, from which they again flow upwards. But each de- 
rives its quality from the earth through which it flows. And 
the reaſon why they all flow into, and again out of this 
chaſm, is becaule this moiſture cannot find either a bottom 
or a baſis. Hence it becomes elevated, and fluctuates up- 
wards and downwards: and this too is the caſe with the 
air and ſpirit which are ſituated about it. For they follow 
this moiſture, both when they are impelled to more remote 

places of the earth, and when to the places of our abode. 
And as in reſpiration the flowing breath is perpetually ex- 
pired and inſpired, ſo there the ſpirit, which is elevated to- 
gether with the moiſture, cauſes certain vehement and im- 
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menſe winds during its ingreſs and departure. When the 
water therefore being impelled flows into that place which 
we call downwards, then the rivers flow through the earth 
into different channels, and fill them; juſt as thoſe who 
pour into another veſſel the water which they have drawn, 
But when this water, departing from thence, is impelled 
hither, it again fills the rivers on the earth; and theſe, when 
filled, flow through channels and through the earth ; and 
when they have ſeverally paſſed through the avenues, which 
are open to each, they produce ſeas, lakes, rivers and foun- 
tains. But flowing back again from hence under the earth, 
and ſome of them ſtreaming round longer and more nume- 
rous places, but others round ſuch as are ſhorter and leſs 
numerous, they again hurl themſelves into 'Tartarus ; and 
{ome indeed much more profoundly, but others leſs fo, than 
they were drawn: but the influxions of all of them are 
deeper than the places from which they flow upwards. 


And the effluxions of ſome are in a direction contrary to 


their influxions, but in others both take place according to 
the ſame part. There are ſome again which entirely flow 
round in a circle, folding themſelves like ſnakes, once or 
often about the earth; and being bent downwards as much 
as poſſible, they are again hurled forth on each fide till they 
arrive at the middle, but never beyond this. For each part 
of the earth becomes ſteep to both theſe ftreams. 

The other rivers, indeed, are many, great, and various: 
but among this abundance there are certain ſtreams, four in 
number, of which the greateſt, and which circularly flows 
round the earth the outermoſt of all, is called the ocean. 
But that which flows oppoſite, and in a contrary direction 
to this, is Acheron ; which, flowing through other ſolitary 
places, and under the carth, devolves its waters into the 

Acheruſian 
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Acheruſian marſh, into which many ſouls of the dead paſs; 
and abiding there for certain deſtined ſpaces of time, ſome 
of which are more and others leſs extended, they are again 
ſent into the generations of animals. The third river of 
theſe hurls itſelf forth in the middle, and near its ſource 
falls into a mighty place, burning with abundance of fire, 
and produces a lake greater than our fea, and hot with 
water and mud. But it proceeds from hence in a circle, 
turbulent and miry, and, ſurrounding the earth, arrives both 
elſewhere and at the extremities of the Acheruſian marſh, 
with the water of which it does not become mingled ; but 
often revolving itſelf under the earth, flows into the more 
downward parts of Tartarus. And this is the river which 
they ſtill denominate Pyriphlegethon; the ſtreams of which 
ſend forth diſſevered rivers to various parts of the earth. 
But the fourth river, which is oppolite to this, firſt falls as 
it is ſaid into a place dreadful and wild, and wholly tinged 
with an azure colour, which they denominate Styx : and 
the influxive ſtreams of this river form the Stygian marſh, 
But falling into this, and receiving vehement powers in its 
water, it hides itſelf under the earth, and, rolling round, 
proceeds contrary to Pyriphlegethon, and meets with it in 
the Acheruſian marth, in a contrary direction. Nor is the 
water of this river mingled with any thing, but, revolving 


in a circle, it hurls itſelf into Tartarus, in a courſe oppo- 


lite to Pyriphlegethon. But its name, according to the poets, 
is Cocytus. 

But theſe being thus naturally conſtituted, when the 
dead arrive at that place into which the dæmon leads each, 
in the firſt place they are judged, as well thoſe who have 
lived in a becoming manner, and piouſly, and juſtly, as thoſe 
who have not. And thoſe who appear to have paſſed a 
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middle kind of life, proceeding to Acheron, and aſcending 
the vehicles prepared for them, arrive in theſe at the Ache- 
ruſian lake, and dwell there; till being purified, and hav- 
ing ſuffered puniſhment for any injuries they may have 
committed, they are enlarged ; and each receives the re- 
ward of his beneficence, according to his deſerts. But 
thoſe who appear to be incurable, through the magnitude 
of their offences, becauſe they have perpetrated either many 
and great ſacrileges, or many unjuſt ſlaughters, and ſuch as 
are contrary to law, or other things of this kind—theſe, 
a deſtiny adapted to their guilt hurls into Tartarus, from 
which they will never be diſcharged. But thoſe who are 
found to have committed curable, but yet mighty crimes, 
fuch as thoſe who have been guilty through anger of any 
violence againſt their father or mother, and have lived the 
remainder of their lives penitent for the offence, or who 
have become homicides in any other ſimilar manner; with 
reſpect to theſe, it is neceſſary that they ſhould fall into 
Tartarus ; but after they have fallen, and have dwelt there 
for a year, the waves hurl them out of Tartarus; and the 
homicides indeed into Cocytus, but the violators of fa- 
thers and mothers into Pyriphlegethon. But when, being 
borne along by theſe rivers, they arrive at the Acheruſian 
marſh, they here bellow and invoke one part thoſe whom 
they have ſlaughtered, and another part thoſe whom they 
have injured. But invoking theſe, they ſuppliantly in- 
treat that they would ſuffer them to enter into the lake, and 
forgive them. And if they perſuade them to do this, they 
depart, and find an end to their maladies : but if they are 
unable to accompliſh this, they are carried back again 
into 'Tartarus, and from thence again into the rivers. And 
they do not ccaſe from ſuffering this, till they have per- 
ſuaded 
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ſuaded thoſe they have injured to forgiveneſs, For this pu- 
niſhment was ordained them by the judges. But thoſe wha 
ſhall appear to have lived moſt egregioully, with reſpect ta 
piety—theſe are they, who, being liberated and diſmiſſed 
from theſe places in the earth, as from the abodes of a pri- 
ſon, ſhall arrive at the pure habitation on high, and dwell 
on the ætherial earth. But among theſe, thoſe who are 
ſufficiently purified by philoſophy ſhall live without bodies, 
through the whole of the ſucceeding time, and ſhall arrive 
at habitations yet more beautiful than theſe, which it is nei- 
ther eaſy to deſcribe, nor is the preſent time ſufhcient for 
ſuch an undertaking. 

But for the ſake of theſe particulars which we have re- 
lated, we ſhould undertake every thing, Simmias, that we 
may participate of virtue and prudence in the preſent life. 


For the reward is beautiful, and the hope mighty. To af- 
firm, indeed, that theſe things ſubſiſt exactly as I have de- 


ſcribed them, is not the province of a man endued with in- 
tellect. But to aſſert that either theſe or certain parti- 
culars of this kind take place, with reſpect to our ſouls and 
their habitations—ſince our ſoul appears to be immortal, 
this is, I think, both becoming, and deſerves to be hazarded 
by him who believes in its reality. For the danger is beau- 
tiful; and it is neceſſary to allure ourſelves with things of 
this kind, as with inchantments : and, on this account, I 
produced the fable which you have juſt now heard me re- 
late. But for the ſake of theſe, it is proper that the man 
ſhould be confident about his ſoul, who in the preſent life 


bidding farewell to thoſe pleaſures which regard the body 


and its ornaments as things foreign from his nature, has 
earneſtly applied himſelf to diſciplines, as things of far 
greater conſequence; and who, having adorned his ſoul not 
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with a foreign but its own proper ornament, viz. with tem- 
perance and juſtice, fortitude, liberty and truth, expects a 
migration to Hades, as one who is ready to depart when- 
ever he ſhall be called upon by fate. You, therefore (ſays 
he), Simmias and Cebes, and the reſt who are here aſſem- 
bled, will each depart in ſome period of time poſterior to 
the preſent ; but, 


Me now calling, fate demands: 


(as ſome tragic poet would ſay) and it is almoſt time that 
ſhould betake myſelf to the bath. For it appears to me 
better to waſh myſelf before I drink the poiſon, and not 
to trouble the women with waſhing my dead body. 
When therefore he had thus ſpoken, Be it ſo, Socrates 
(fays Crito) : but what orders do you leave to theſe who 


are preſent, or to myſelf, or reſpecting your children, or 


any thing elſe in the execution of which we can particularly 
oblige you? None ſuch as are new (ſays he), Crito, but 


that which I have always ſaid to you; that if you take care 


of yourſelves, you will always perform in whatever you do 
that which is acceptable to myſelf, to my family, and to 
your own ſelves, though you ſhould not promiſe me any 


thing at preſent, But if you neglect yourſelves, and are 


unwilling to live according to what has been now and for- 
merly ſaid, as veſtiges of direction in your courſe, you will 


.accompliſh nothing, though you ſhould now promiſe many 
things, and in a very vehement manner. We ſhall take care, 


therefore (ſays Crito), to act as you deſire. But how would 
you be buried? Juſt as you pleaſe (fays he), if you can 
but catch me, and I don't elude your purſuit. And at the 


ſame time gently laughing, and addreſſing himſelf to us, 


I cannot perſuade Crito (ſays he), my friends, that I am 
| | that 
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that Socrates who now diſputes with you, and methodiſes 
every part of the diſcourſe; but he thinks that I am he 
whom he will ſhortly behold dead, and aſks how I ought 
to be buried. But all that long diſcourſe which ſome time 
fince I addreſſed to you, in which I aſſerted that after I had 
drank the poiſon I ſhould no longer remain with you, but 
ſhould depart to certain felicities of the bleſſed, this I ſeem 
to have declared: to him in vain, though it was undertaken 
to conſole both you and myſelf. Promiſe, therefore (ſays 
he), for me to Crito, juſt the contrary of what he promiſed 
to my judges. For he promiſed that I ſhould not run away; 
but do you engage that when I die I ſhall not ſtay with you, 
but ſhall depart and entirely leave you; that Crito may 
more eaſily bear this ſeparation, and may not be afflicted 
when he ſees my body either burnt or buried, as if I ſuf+ 
fered ſome dreadful misfortune ; and that he may not ſay 
at my interment, that Socrates is laid out, or 1s carried 
out, or is buried. For be well aſſured of this (ſays he), 
excellent Crito, that when we do not ſpeak in a becoming 
manner, we are not only culpable with reſpect to our 
ipeech, but likewiſe affect our ſouls with a certain evil. 
But it is proper to be confident, and to ſay that my body 
will be buried, and in ſuch a manner as is pleaſing to you, 
and which you think is moſt agreeable to our laws. 

When he had thus ſpoke he roſe, and went into a 
certain room, that he might waſh himſelf, and Crito 
followed him: but he ordered us to wait for him. 
We waited therefore accordingly, diſcourſing over and 
reviewing among ourſelves what had been ſaid; and 
ſometimes ſpeaking about his death, how great a cala- 
mity it would be to us; and ſincerely thinking that we, 
like thoſe who are deprived of their father, ſhould paſs the 
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reſt of our life in the condition of orphans. But when he 
had waſhed himſelf, his ſons were brought to him (for hs 
had two little ones, and one confiderably advanced in age); 
and the women belonging to his family like wiſe came in to 
him : but when he had ſpoken to them before Crito, and 
had left them ſuch injunctions as he thought proper, he or- 
dered the boys and women to depart; and he himſelf re- 
turned to us. And it was now near the ſetting of the ſun : 
for he had been abſent for a long time in the bathing-room, 
But when he came in from waſhing, he ſat down; and 
did not ſpeak much afterwards. For then the fervant of 
the eleven magiſtrates came in, and ſtanding near him, I 
do not perceive that in you, Socrates, ſays he, which I have 
taken notice of in others; I mean that they are angry with 
me, and curſe me, when, being compelled by the magiſ- 
trates, I announce to them that they muſt drink the poi- 
ſon. But, on the contrary, I have found you at the pre- 
ſent time to be the moſt generous, mild, and belt of all the 
men who ever came into this place : and therefore I am 


now well convinced that you are not angry with me, but 


with the authors of your preſent condition, You know 
thoſe whom I allude to. Now therefore (for you know 
what I came to tell you) farewell, and endeavour to bear 
this neceſhity as eaſily as poſhble. And at the ſame time 
burſting into tears, and turning himſelf away, he departed, 
But Socrates looking after him, And thou too (ſays he), 
farewell ; and we ſhall take care to act as you adviſe. And 
at the ſame time turning to us, How courteous (ſays he) 
is the behaviour of that man | During the whole time of 
my abode here, he has viſited and often converſed with me, 


and proved himſelf to be the beſt of men; and now how 


generouſly he weeps ou my account!] But let us obey him, 
| Crito, 
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Crito, and let ſome one bring the poiſon, if it is bruiſed; 
but if nat, let the man whoſe bufineſs it is bruiſe it him- 
ſelf. But, Socrates (ſays Crito), I think that the ſun ill 
hangs over the mountains, and is not yet ſet. And at the 
ſame time I have known others who have drank the poiſon 
very late, after it was announced to them; who have ſupped 
and drank abundantly ; and who have enjoyed the objects 
of their love. Therefore don't be in ſuch haſte; for there 
is yet time enough. But upon this Socrates rephed, Such 
men, Crito, act with great propriety in the manner you 
have deſcribed (for they think to derive ſome advantage by 
ſo doing), and ! alſo with great propriety ſhall not act in 
this manner. For I do not think I ſhall gain any thing by 
drinking it later, except becoming ridiculous to myſelf 
through deſiring to live, and being ſparing of life when 
nothing of it any longer remains. Go then (ſays he), be 
perſuaded, and comply with my requeſt, 

Then Crito hearing this gave the ſign to the boy that 
ſtood near him. And the boy departing, and having ſtaid N 
for ſome time, came, bringing with him the perſon that 5 
was to adminiſter the poiſon, and who brought it properly 
prepared in a cup. But Socrates, beholding the man—It's 
well, my friend (fays he); but what is proper to do with 
it ? for you are knowing in theſe affairs. You have no- 
thing elſe to do (ſays he), but when you have drank it to 1 
walk about, till a heavineſs takes place in your legs; and 1 
afterwards lie down: this is the manner in which you 1 
ſnould act. And at the ſame time he extended the cup 
to Socrates. But Socrates received it from him—and in- 
deed, Echecrates, with great cheerfulneſs; neither trem- 
bling nor ſuffering any alteration for the worſe in his co- 
lour or countenance, but as he was accuſtomed to do, be- 1 
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holding the man with a bull- like aſpect, What fay you 
(ſays he) reſpecting this potion ? Is it lawful to make a 


{bation of it, or not? We only bruiſe (ſays he), Socrates, 


zs much as we think ſufficient for the purpoſe. I under- 
ftand you (fays he): but it is certainly both lawful and 
proper to pray to the gods, that my departure from hence 
thither may be attended with proſperous fortune; which 
I entreat them to grant may be the caſe. And at the ſame 
time ending his diſcourſe, he drank the poifon with cx. 
ceeding facility and alacrity. And thus far, indeed, the 
greater part of us were tolerably well able to refrain from 
weeping : but when we ſaw him drinking, and that he 
had drank it, we could no longer reſtrain our tears. But 
from me, indeed, notwithſtanding the violence which [ 
employed in checking them, they flowed abundantly ; ſo 
that, covering myſelf with my mantle, I deplored my miſ- 
fortune. I did not indeed weep for him, but for my own 
fortune; conſidering what an aſſociate I ſhould be deprived 
of. But Crito, who was not able to reſtrain his tears, was 
compelled to rife before me. And Apolodorus, who dur- 
ing the whole time prior to this had not ceaſed from weep- 
ing, then wept aloud and with great bitterneſs ; ſo that he 
infected all who were preſent, except Socrates. But So- 
crates, upon ſeeing this, exclaimed What are you doing, 
excellent men? For indeed I principally ſent away the wo- 
men, Teſt they ſhould produce a diſturbance of this kind. 
For I have heard that it is proper to die attended with pro- 
pitious omens. Be quiet, therefore, and ſummon fortitude 


to your aſſiſtance. But when we heard this we bluſhed, 


and reſtrained our tears. But he, when he found during 
his walking that his legs felt heavy, and had told us ſo, 


laid himſelf down in a ſupine poſition- For the man had 


ordered 
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ordered him to do ſo. And at the ſame time he who gave 
him the poiſon touching him at intervals, conſidered his 
feet and legs. And after he had vehemently preſſed his 
foot, he aſked him if he felt it. But Socrates anſwered 
he did not. And after this he again preſſed his thighs: and 
thus aſcending with his hand, he ſhewed us that he was 
cold and ſtiff. And Socrates alſo touched himſelf, and ſaid 
that when the poiſon reached his heart he ſhould then leave 


us. But now his lower belly was almoſt cold; when un- 


covering himſelf (for he was covered) he ſaid (which were / 


his laſt words), Crito, we owe a cock to Aſculapius. Di- | 


charge this debt therefore for me, and don' t neglect! it. lt 
thall be done (ſays Crito) : but conſider whether you. haye 
any other commands. To this enquiry of Crito he made . 
no reply; but ſhortly after moved himſelf, and che man 


covered him. And Socrates fixed his eyes. Which when 


Crito perceived, he cloſed his mouth and eyes. This, 
Echecrates, was the end of our aſſociate; a man, as it ap- 
pears to me, the beſt of thoſe whom we were acquainted 
with at that time, and beſides this the moſt prudent and 
juſt. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I was the cuſtom of Pythagoras and his followers, 
zamongſt whom Plato holds the moſt diſtinguiſhed rank, to 
conceal divine myſteries under the veil of ſymbols and 
figures, to diſſemble their wiſdom againſt the arrogant 


boaſtings of the Sophiſts; to joke ſeriouſly, and ſport in 


earneſt. Hence, in the following moſt important dialogue, 
under the appearance of a certain dialectic ſport, and as it 
were logical diſcuſſion, Plato has delivered a complete ſyſ- 
tem of the profound and beautiful theology of the Greeks. 
For it is not to be ſuppoſed that he, who. in all his other 
dalogues introduces diſcuſhons adapted to the character 
of the principal ſpeaker, ſhould in this dialogue deviate 
from his general plan, and exhibit Parmenides, a venerabls 
and aged philoſopher, engaged in the puerile exercife of 2 
merely logical diſputation. Beſides, it was uſual with the 
Pythagoreans and Plato to form an harmonious conjunc- 
tion of many materials in one ſubject, partly in imitation 
of nature, and partly for the ſake of elegance and grace. 
Thus in the Phædrus, Plato mingles oratory with theo- 
logy; in the Timzus, mathematics with phyſics; and in 
the preſent dialogue, dialectic with divine ſpeculations, 


But the reader muſt not ſuppoſe: that the dialectio of 


Plato is the ſame with vulgar dialeQic, which is conver» 
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ſant with opinion, and is accurately inveſtigated in Arif. 
totle's topics : for the buſineſs of this firſt of ſciences, 
which at preſent is utterly unknown, is to employ defini. 
tions, diviſions, analyzations, and demonſtrations, as pri- 
mary ſciences in the inveſtigation of cauſes ; imitating the 
progreſhons of beings from the firſt principle of things, 
and their continual converſion to it, as the ultimate object 
of deſire. © But there are three energies,” ſays Proclus, 
« of this moſt ſcientific method: the firſt of which is 
adapted to youth, and is uſeful for the purpoſe of rouſing 
their intellect, which is as it were in a dormant ſtate ; for 
it is a true exerciſe of the eye of the ſoul in the ſpeculation 
of things, leading forth through oppoſite poſitions the ef- 
ſential impreſſion of reaſons which it contains, and conſi- 
dering not only the divine path, as it were, which con- 
ducts to truth, but exploring whether the deviations from 
it contain any thing worthy of belief; and laſtly, ſtimu- 


lating the all- various conceptions of the foul. But the ſe- 


cond energy takes place when intellect reſts from its for- 
mer mveſtigations, as becoming moſt familiar with the 
ſpeculation of beings, and beholds truth itſelf firmly eſta— 
bliſhed upon a pure and holy foundation. And this energy, 
according to Socrates, by a progreſſion through ideas, 
evolves the whole of an intelligible nature, till it arrives at 
that which is firſt; and this by analyſing, defining, demon- 
ſtrating, and dividing, proceeding upwards and down- 
words, till, having entirely inveſtigated the nature of intel- 
kgibles, it raiſes itſelf to a nature ſuperior to beings. But 
the ſoul being perfectly eſtabliſhed in this nature, as in her 
paternal port, no longer 74 to a more excellent object 
of deſire, as ſhe has now arrived at the end of her ſearch: 

and * may ſay that what 1 is delivered in the Phædrus and 
fo FRED: + Sophiſta 
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gophiſta is the employment of this energy, giving a two- 
fold diviſion to ſome, and a fourfold to other operations of 


the dialectie art; and on this account it is aſſigned to ſuch 
as philoſophize purely, and no longer require preparatory 


exerciſe, but nouriſh the intellect of their ſoul in pure in- 
tellection. But the third-energy, which is exhibitive ac- 
cording to truth, purifies from two-fold ignorance when its 


reaſons are employed upon men full of opinion; and this 
is ſpoken of in the Sophiſta.“ So that the dialeCtic energy 
is triple, either ſubſiſting through oppoſite arguments, or 
alone unfolding truth, or alone confuting falſehood. 

And the firſt of theſe energies is accurately exhibited in 
the firſt part of this dialogue, in which Parmenides per- 


fects the conceptions of Socrates about ideas. For, as Pro- 


clus well obſerves, the mode of diſcourſe is every where ob- 
ſtetrie, but does not confute; and is explorative, but not 
defenſive. But it differs conſidered as ſometimes proceed- 
ing from on high to ſuch things as are laſt, and ſometimes 
aſcending from ſenſible particulars to ſuch reaſons as are 
accommodated to divine cauſes; but, according to each of 
theſe, it elevates Socrates, calls forth his native conceptions 
concerning ideas, and cauſes them to poſſeſs an expanded 
diſtinction. And in this reſpect, ſays Proclus, Parmenides 
truly. imitates the paternal cauſe of the univerſality of 
things, who from the ſupreme hypoſtaſis of all beings, pre- 
lerves and perfects all things, and draws them upwards by 
his unknown and ineffable powers. But the ſecond of theſe 
dialectic energies is no leſs accurately exhibited in the ſe- 
cond part of the dialogue, which contains the myſtic ſpecu- 
lation of the unities of beings. 

With reſpect to the dramatic apparatus of this dialogue, 
it is neceſſary to obſerve that the Athenians had two feſt i- 
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vals in honour of Minerva; the former of which, on ac- 
count of the greater preparation required in its celebration, 
was called the greater Panathenatia z and the latter, on ao- 
count of 1ts requiring a leſs apparatus, was denominated 
the lefſer Panathenaiz. The celebration of them likewiſe 
was diſtinguithed by longer and ſhorter periods of time, 
In conſequence therefore of the greaterfeftival taking place, 
facred to Minerva, Parmenides and Zeno came to Athens, 
Parmenides being the maſter and Zeno his diſciple; but 
both of them Eleans—and not only this, ſays Proclus, but 
partakers of the Pythagoric doctrine, according to the re- 
lation of Callimachus the hiſtorian. Parmenides and Zeno 
therefore, in a place called the Ceramicus, beyond the walls 
of the city, and which was ſacred to the ſtatues of the gods, 
met with one Pythodorus together with Socrates and many 
other Athenians, who came thither for the purpoſe of 
hearing the writings of Zeno. The enſuing dialogue, which 
was the conſequence of Zeno's diſcourſe, was afterwards re- 
lated by Pythodorus to one Antiphon, the brother on the 
mother's fide of Adimantus and Glaucus, who were the bro- 
thers of Plato, both from the ſame father and mother; and 
the dialogue is ſuppoſed to be again related by Antiphon 
to Cephalus and his companions, in eonſequence of their 
foliciting Adimantus and Glaucus to requeſt Antiphon 
for the narration. 

Zene therefore having read to the audience a book, in 
which he endeavoured to exhibit the difficulties attending 
the doctrine which aflerts the exiſtence of the many, and 
this in order to defend the favourite dogma of Parmenides, 
who called being, the one; Socrates by no means oppoſes 
nis arguments, but readily admits the errors which muſt 
enſue from ſuppolin multitude to exiſt, without par- 
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ticipating Zh» one. However, Socrates does not reſt 
here, but urges Zeno to a ſpeculation of he one and 
the wnities which ſubſiſt in intelligible natures, not en- 
during to dwell on the contemplation of the one which 
ſenſibles contain: and this leads him to the inveſtigation 
of idcas, in which the unities of things reſide. After this 
Parmenides, not in the leaſt contradicting Socrates, but 
completing the contemplation which he had begun, unfolds 
the entire doctrine of ideas, introducing for this purpoſe 
four queſtions concerning them: whether they have a ſub- 
ſiſtence; of what things there are ideas, and of what not; 
what kind of beings they are, and what power they poſſeſs; 
and how they are participated by ſubordinate natures. And 
this being diſcuſſed, Parmenides aſcends from hence to the 
ene which ſubſiſts above intelligibles and ideas, and adduces 
nine hypotheſes concerning it; five ſuppoſing he one to have 
a ſubſiſtence, and four ſuppoſing it not to ſubſiſt; accu- 
rately inveſtigating at the ſame time the conſequences re- 
ſulting from theſe hypotheſes. But of this more hereafter. 
With reſpect to ideas, I ſhall briefly obſerve at preſent, 
that though many invincible arguments may be adduced 
for their exiſtence, the following appear to me remarkable 
for their perſpicuity and ſtrength. Diverſity of powers 
always indicates diverſity of objects. But it is obvious to 
every one, that the power of intellect is different from the 
power of ſenſe; that which is ſenſible therefore is one 
thing, and that which is intelligible another. And as in- 
tellect is ſuperior to ſenſe, ſo is intelligible more excellent 
than that which is ſenſible. But that which is ſenſible has 
an exiſtence; and by a much greater reaſon, therefore, 
that which is intelligible muſt have a real ſubſiſtence. But 
intelligible is a certain univerſal ſpecies; for univerſal rea- 
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ſon is always the object of intelligence. And hence there 
are ſuch things as intelligible and common ſpecies of 
things, which we call ideas. 

Again, all corporcal natures ſubſiſt in time; but what. 
ever ſubſiſts in time is meaſured by time; and whatever is 
thus conditioned depends on time for the perfeCtion of its 
being. But time is compoſed of the paſt, preſent, and fu- 
ture. And if we conceive that any one of theſe periods 
is taken away from the nature with which it is connected, 
that nature muſt immediately periſh. Time, therefore, is 
ſo eſſentially and intimately united with the natures which 
it meaſures, that their being ſuch as it is depends on the 
exiſtence of time. But time, as is evident, is perpetually 
flowing, and this in the molt rapid manner imagination can 
conceive. It is evident, therefore, that the natures to 
which it is ſo eſſential, muſt ſubſiſt in a manner equally 
tranſitory and flowing. As we cannot therefore afhrm 
with propriety of any part of time that it is, ſince even be- 
fore we can form the aſſertion the preſent time is no more, 
ſo with reſpec to all corporeal natures (from their ſubſiſt- 
ence in time), beſore we can ſay that they exiſt, they loſe 
all identity of being. And hence no one of them is truly 
that which it is ſaid to be. On the contrary, truth is eternal 
and immutable : for, if any one ſhould aſſert that truth is 
not, he aſſerts this either truly or falſely ; but if falſely, 
there is ſuch a thing as truth ; and if truly, then it is true 
that there is no ſuch thing as truth. But if it is truly aſ- 
ſerted, it can only be true through truth; and conſequently 
there is ſuch a thing as truth, which muſt alſo be eternal 
and immutable. Hence truth cannot ſubſiſt in any thing 
mutable ; for that which is ſituated in a mutable nature, is 
alſo changed in conjunction with it. But all corporeal na- 
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tures are continually changed, and hence they are neither 
true, nor have a true exiſtence. If therefore the forms of 
bodies are imperfect, they are not the firſt forms; for 
whatever ranks as firſt is perfect and entire, ſince the whole 
res ſon of every nature is eſtabliſhed in that which is firſt. 
There are therefore certain forms above theſe, perfect, 
primary, and entire, and which are not indigent of a ſub- 
ject. 

But if the forms of bodies are not true, where do the 
true forms ſubſiſt? Shall we ſay nowhere? But in this 
caſe falſchood would be more powerful than truth, if the 
former poſſeſſed and the latter had no ſubſiſtence. But this 
is impoſſible. For that which is more powerful derives 
its power from truth; ſince, unleſs it was truly more pow- 
erful, it would not be that which it is ſaid to be. Put in- 
deed, without the preſence of truth, the forms which are 
ſaid to be falſe could not ſubſiſt; for they would no longer 
be what they are, unleſs it was true that they are falſe. 
True ſpecies therefore have a ſubſiſtence ſomewhere. But 
does not our ſoul poſſeſs truer ſpecies than thoſe which are 
the objects of feniible inſpection, by which it judges, con- 
demns, and corrects them, and underſtands how far they 
depart from, and in what reſpect they agree with, ſuch 
forms as are true? But he who does not behold true 
forms, can by no means make a compariſon between them 
and others, and rectify the inaccuracy of the one by the 
accurate truth of the other. For the foul indeed corrects 
the viſible circle, when it does not touch a plane in one 
point only; approves or condemns every artificial ſtruc- 
ture and muſical modulation; and judges concerning the 
goodneſs or depravity, utility or detriment, beauty or de- 
formity, of every object in nature. I he ſoul thersfore paſ- 
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ſeſſes truer forms, by which ſhe judges of corporeal na- 


tures. But neither are theſe forms in the ſoul firſt forms, 


for they are moveable z and though not ſubſiſting in place, 
yet they have a diſcurſive proceſſion through the intervals 
of time. Nor do they always exiſt in energy; for the ſoul 
does not always energize through them. Nor do they ſub- 
ſiſt in a total but in a partial intellect. For as the ſoul is not 
total intellect on account of its ſelf- motive nature, ſo the 
intellect which is in ſoul is not a total and firſt intellect, 
but ſuffers a remiſſion of intellectual union, from its con- 
nection with the diſcurſive energies of ſoul. There is, 
therefore, above ſoul, and that intellect which is a part of 
ſoul, a certain firſt intellect, in itſelf entire and perfectly 
complete, in which the firſt and moſt true ſpecies of all 
things are contained, and which have a ſubſiſtence inde- 
pendent of time, place, and motion. And this firſt intel- 
lect is no other than that vital nature auro&woy, or animal 
ztſelf, in which Plato in the Timæus repreſents the artificer 
of the univerſe contemplating the ideas of things, and fa- 
bricating the machine of the world according to this all- 

beautiful exemplar. | 
Again, the artificer of the univerſe muſt be a god. Every 
god operates eſſentially, or produces from his eſſence that 
which he produces, becauſe this is the moſt perfect mode of 
production. Every thing which operates eſſentially pro- 
duces an image of itſelf. He, therefore, who fabricated the 
univerſe, fabricated it an image of himſelf. But if this be 
the caſe, he contains in himſelf paradigmatically the cauſes 
of the univerſe : and theſe cauſes are ideas. To which we 
may add, that the perfect muſt neceſſarily antecede the 
imperfect; unity, multitude ; the indiviſible, the diviſible ; 
and that which abides perpetually the ſame, that which 
ſubſiſts 
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ſubſiſts in unceaſing mutation. From all which it follows, 
that things do not originate from baſer natures, but that 
they end in theſe z and that they commence from natures 
the moſt perfect, the moſt beautiful, and the beſt. For it 
is not poſſible that our intellect ſhould be able to appre- 
hend things properly equal, ſimilar, and the like, and that 
the intelleCt of the artificer of the univerſe ſhould not con- 
tain in itſelf the eſſentially equal, juſt, beautiful and good, 
and in ſhort every thing which has a univerſal and perſfe& 
ſubſiſtence, and which, from its reſidence in deity, forms a 
link of that luminous chain of ſubſtances, to which we very 
properly give the appellation of ideas. 

With reſpect to what things there are ideas of, and ks 
not, I ſhall ſummarily obſerve, that there are ideas only ot 
univerſal and perfect ſubſtances, and of whatever contri- 
butes to the perfection of theſe, as for inſtance of man, and 
whatever is perſeCtive of man, ſuch as wiſdom and virtue; 
and conſequently matter, particulars, parts, things artifi- 
cial, evil and ſordid natures, are excluded from the region 
of ideas. 

To the queſtion what kind of beings ideas are, we may an- 
ſwer with Zenocrates, according to the relation of- Pro- 


clus, that they are the exemplary cauſes of things, which per- 
petually ſubſet according to nature. They are exemplars in- 


deed, becauſe the final cauſe, or he good, is fuperior to 
theſe, and that which is properly the efficient caufe, or the 
demiurgic intellect, is of an inferior ordination. But they 
are the exemplars of things according to nature, becauſe 


there are no ideas of things unnatural or artificial: and of 


ſuch natural things as are ferpetual, becaufe there are no 
ideas of mutable particulars. 

Laſtly, ideas are participated by material natures, ſimilar to 
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the impreſſions in wax of a ſeal, to images appearing ig 
water or a mirror, and to pictures, For material ſpecies, on 
account of their union with matter, are analogous to the 
impreſſions of a ſeal z but on account of their apparently 
real, but at the ſame time deluſive ſubſiſtence in its dar; 
receptacle, they are ſimilar to images in water, or in a mir- 
ror, or a dream; and they reſemble pictures on account 
of their ſimilitude, though very remote and obſcure, to firſt 
ideas themſelves. We may add too, as Proclus beautifully 
obſerves, that they derive their ſubſiſtence as impreſſion: 
from the mundane gods; their apparent exiſtence from the 
liberated gods; and their fmilitude to ſupernal forms from 
the /upermundane or affimilative gods. And thus much for 
the firſt part of the dialogue, or the doctrine of ideas “. 

But in order to a ſummary view of the inimitably pro- 
found and ſublime diſcuſhon which the ſecond part con- 
tains concerning the one, it is neceflary to obſerve that by 
the one ite f the Pythagoreans and Plato ſigniſied the firſt 
cauſe, which they very properly conſidered as perfectly ſu- 
pereſſential, ineffable and unknown. For it is neceilzr; 
that multitude ſhould be poſterior to unity: but it is in- 
poſſible to conceive being without multitude, and contc- 
quently the cauſe of all beings muſt be veid of mujtitu- 
and ſupereſſential. And that this was really the opinie 
of the moſt ancient Pythagoreans, from whom Plato de- 
rived his philoſophy, the following citations will abun— 
dantly evince. 

And in the firſt place this is evident from a fragment of 
Archytas, a moſt ancient Pythagorean, on the principles of 
things, preſerved by Stobæus, Eelog. Phyſ. p. 82, and in 


* See more concerning ideas in the firſt diſſertation n te 
my tranſlation of Proclus on Euclid, 
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which the following extraordinary paſſage occurs : 0 
ayaryxce Tptis Eijev rag ag, Tav TE £50 TWY MYaxYuaTaY, 
rat ray Hopp, nai To && auTlY u M xaxi aopator d 
To de TowwTov oy 0u over ® e det, ana rat vow Tt wpenooy" 
yow Of xptooov tri, ome ovouatouey Yeov @avepoy.—i. e. 
« So that it is neceſſary to aſſert that there are three 
principles; that which is the ſubject of things (or mat- 
ter), form, and that which is of itſelf motive, and inviſible in 
power. With reſpect to the laſt of which, it is not only ne- 
ceſſary that it ſhould have a ſubſiſtence, but that it ſhould be 
ſomething better than intellect. But that which is better than 
intellect is evidently the ſame with that which we deno- 
minate god.” It muſt here however be obſerved, that by 
the word god we are not only to underſtand the firſt cauſe, 
but every god: for, according to the Pythagoric theology, 
every deity, conſidered according to the characteriſtic of 
his nature, is ſuperior to intellectual eſſence. Agrecable 
to the above paſſage is that alſo of Brotinus, as cited by 
Syrianus in Ariſt. Meta. p. 102, b. who expreſsly aſſerts that 
the firſt cauſe vs Tavros xa e ον,g4jg E ra AEC UTEp= 
ex -C ſurpaſſes every intellect and effence both in power 
and antiquity.” Again, according to the ſame Syrianus, 
p. 103, b. we are informed © that the Pythagoreans called 
god the one, as the cauſe of union to the univerſe, and on 
account of his ſuperiority to every being, to all life, and to 
all- perfect intellect. But they denominated him the mea- 
fure of all things, on account of his conferring on all things 
through illumination, eſſence and bound; and containing 
and bounding all things by the ineffable ſupereminence of 
his nature, which is extended beyond every bound.” Tos 
duo avJpuy ey ev Aeyorluy Toy be ws EvwItws TOIG ONO are, x 


* Inſtead of 3 ov wo, which is evidently the true read- 
ing, vH H is erroneouſly printed in Stobaus, 
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FAavlog T8 oil, u, Tarn Fung, nai vs Ts Tavis; ETEKENG. aleo 
de ru Tail ws 7401 THY OUT), x, TO TENG ETINB{LTOVICG, xa ug 
Tala rep A, xa oo Tas apparo avta, nai rag ureg- 
nTMwpeveg cee vTegoxas, And again, this is confirmed 
by Clinius the Pythagorean, as cited by Syrianus, p. 104, 
in which place præclari is erroneouſly ſubſtituted for Clinii. 
« 'That which is zhe one, and the meaſure of all things (ſays 
he), is not only entirely exempt from bodies, and mundane 
concerns, but likewiſe from intelligibles themſelves: ſince 
he is the venerable principle of beings, the mcaſure of in- 
telligibles, ingenerable, eternal, and alone (wovey), poſſeſſing 
abſolute dominion (xugiw%), and himſelf manifeſting him- 
ſelf (autos cauro d“. This fine paſſage J have tranſlated 
agrecable to the manuſcript corrections of the learned 
Gale, the original of which he has not inſerted. To this 
we may likewiſe add the teſtimony of Philolaus; who, as 
Syrianus informs us, p. 102, knew that cauſe which is ſu- 
perior to the two firſt elements of things, bound and infinite. 
For (ſays he) © Philolaus afferts that the deity eſtabliſhed 
bend and infinite: by bound indeed exhibiting every co-or- 
dination, which is more allied to rhe one; but by infinity a 
nature ſubjected (v@eeny) to bound, And prior to theſe 
two principles he places one, and a ſingular cauſe, ſepa- 
rated from the univerſality of things, which Archainetus 
(Agxaunelo;) denominates a cauſe prior to cauſe ; but 
which, according to Philolaus, is the principle of all 
things.” To all theſe reſpectable authorities for the ſuper- 
eſſential nature of the firſt eauſe, we may add the teſtimony 
of Sextus Empiricus himſelf. For in his books againſt the 
Mathematicians (p. 425) he informs us “ that the Pytha- 
goreans placed he one as tranſcending the genus of things 
which are eſſentially underſtood.” xa dn rar wv u aura 
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povevay Yyevo; umernoanlo Tlvbayopimuy modes, wg emavaCiCnuas 
70 ev. In which paſſage, by things which are eſſential- 
ly underſtood, nothing more is meant than intelligible eſ- 
ſences, as is obvious to every tyro in the Platonic and Py- 
thagoric philoſophy. 

But in conſequence of this doctrine of the ancients con- 
cerning e one, or the firſt principle of things, we may diſ- 
cover the meaning and propriety of thoſe appellations given 
by the Pythagoreans to unity, according to Photius and 
others: ſuch as anaurie, oxorulia, apuitiz, Barxbgoy uro hð, 
Aroma, & c. viz. obſcurity, or without illumination, dark- 
neſs, without mixture; a ſubterranean profundity, Apollo, 
&c. For, conſidered as ineffable, incomprehenſible, and 
ſupereſſential, he may be very properly called obſcurity, 
darkneſs, and a ſubterranean profundity : but conſidered as 
perfectly ſimple and one, he may with no leſs propriety be 
deyominated without mixture, and Apollo; ſince Apollo ſig- 
nifies a privation of multitude. “ For (ſays Plotinus) the 
Pythagoreans denominated the firſt god Apollo, according 
to a more ſecret ſignification, implying a negation of many.” 
Ennead. 5, lib. 5. To which we may add, that the epi- 

thets darkneſs and obſcurity wonderfully agree with the ap- 
pellation of a thrice unknown darkneſs, employed by the 
Egyptians, according to Damaſcius *, in their moſt myſti- 
cal invocations of the firſt god ; and at the ſame time af- 
ford a ſufficient reaſon for the remarkable filence of the 
moſt ancient philoſophers and poets concerning this 3 
and ineffable cauſe. 

This filence is indeed remarkably obvious in Heſiod, 
when in his Theogony he ſays : 
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That is, * Chaos «vas the firſt thing which was generated“ 
and conſequently there muſt be ſome cauſe prior to Chaos, 
through which it was produced; for there can be no ef- 
fect without a cauſe. Such however is the ignorance of the 
moderns, that in all the editions of Heſiod yevero is tranf- 
lated fuit, as if the poet had ſaid that Chaos was the firſt of 
all things ; and he is even accuſed by Cudworth on this ac» 
count, as leaning to the atheiſtical ſyſtem. But the fol- 
lowing teſtimonies clearly prove, that in the opinion of all 
antiquity, yevero was conſidered as meaning was gene- 
rated, and not was ſimply. And in the firſt place this is 
clearly aſſerted by Ariſtotle in lib. 3, de Cœlo. © There 
are certain perſons (ſays he) who aflert that there is no- 
thing unbegotten, but that all things are generated. — And 
this is eſpecially the caſe with the followers of Heſiod.” — 


tici Yap r o Oar ou αννννανõð0 ELVAL, M TAVTAH YIYVETS AL. 
Aa, wir oc meg Tov Howl, And again by Sex- 
tus Empiricus in his treatiſe Adverſus Mathemat. p. 383, 
edit. Steph. who relates, that this very paſſage was 
the occaſion of Epicurus applying himſelf to philo- 
ſophy. „For (ſays he) when Epicurus was as yet but a 
young man, he aſked a grammarian, who was reading to 
kim this line of Heſiod, | 


Chaos of all things was the firſt produc'd, 


from what Chaos was generated, if it was the firſt thing ge- 
nerated. And upon the grammarian replying that it was 
not his buſineſs to teach things of this kind, but was the 
province of thoſe who are called philoſophers—To thoſe 
then, ſays Epicurus, muſt I betake myſelf, fince they know 
the truth of things.” aoutin yap ueigaxioxc; wy, herr T0Y 
 B1avayivuorormra autTy Trapparien (n T9; js mewrira Xa 
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yrver”) ex log To xaos eyevero, bie mpwroy eto. rer dt 
ETOvT0G un GUTOU EPYOY EVAL TR TOQUTA FOATHELV, a TAY KOENOU = 
utruy Prrooopuy* Toivuy EQnoey o Emmepog, en” extivoug wot Hale to 
£51), ELTTEG GUTOL THY TWY OVTWY GNNIELRY L0A0wWw, 

Simplicius too, in commenting on the paſſage above cited 
from Ariſtotle, beautifully obſerves as follows: - Ariſtotle 
(ſays he) ranks Heſiod among the firſt phyſiologiſts, be- 
cauſe he ſings Chaos was firſt generated. He ſays, there- 
fore, that Heſiod in 2 particular manner makes all things to 
be generated, becauſe that which is firſt is by him ſaid to 
be generated. But it is probable that Ariſtotle calls Or- 
pheus and Muſtzeus the firſt phyſiologiſts, who aſſert Hat 
all things are generated, except the firſt. It is however evi- 
dent that thoſe theologiits, ſinging in fabulous ſtrains, 
meant nothing more by generation than the proceſſion of 
things from their cauſes; on which account all of them con- 
feder the firft cauſe as unbegotten. For Heſiod alſo, when he 
ſays that Chaos 2vas firſt generated, inſinuates that there was 
ſomething prior to Chaos, from which Chaos was pro- 
duced. For it is always neceſſary that every thing which 
1s generated ſhould be generated from ſomething. But 
this likewiſe is inſinuated by Heſiod, that the firſt cauſe 
is above all knowledge and every appellation.” (De Calo, 
p. 147.) 

But theſe divine men not only called the firſt cauſe e 
one on account of his tranſcendent fimplicity, but likewiſe 


the good on account of the ſuperlative excellency of his na- 


ture; by the former of theſe appellations conſidering him 


as that principle from which all things flow, and by the 


latter as that ſupreme object of deſire to which all things 
ultimately tend. And hence Plato, in his Republic, aſ- 


ſerts that the good is ſupereſſential; and Ariſtotle, in lib. 14, 
| 83 Mete 
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Metaphyſ. cap. 4, alluding to Plato and [the Pythago- 


reans, ſays, © that according to ſome, the one is the ſame 
with the good.” ole Pac auto To e, To ayaboy auto ei. 
With great beauty therefore does Proclus *, with his 
uſual magnificence of expreſſion, aſſert of this incompre- 
henſible cauſe, “that he is the god of all gods, the unity 
of unities, and above the firſt adyta +; that he is more in- 
effable than all ſilence, and more unknown than all eſſence; 
that he is holy among the holes, and is concealed among 
the intelligible gods.” 
Plato too in the Republic, that we may be enabled to gain 
a glimpſe from analogy of this tranſcendent nature, com- 
pares him to the ſun. For as the ſun by his light not only 
confers the power of being. ſeen on viſible objects, but is 
likewiſe the cauſe of their generation, nutriment and in- 
creaſe; ſo the good, through ſupereſſential light, imparts be- 
ing and the power of being known to every thing which is 
the object of knowledge. Hence, ſays Damaſcius 3, this 
higheſt god is ſeen afar off as it were obſcurely ; and if 
you approach nearer, he is beheld ſtill more obſcurely ; 
and laſtly, he takes away the ability of perceiving other 
objects. He 1s therefore truly an incomprehenſible and 
inacceſſible light, and is profoundly compared to the 
ſun : upon which the more attentively you look, the more 
you will be darkened and blinded; and will only bring 
back with you eyes ſtupeſied with exceſs of light.“ 
And ſuch is the doctrine of Plato and the Pythagoreans 
concerning the higheſt principle of things. But, accord- 
ing to the ſame divine men, the immediate progeny of this 


* In Plat. Theol. p. rio. 
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ineffable cauſe muſt be gods; and as ſuch muſt have a ſu- 
pereſſential ſubſiſtence. For what elſe prior to unities is it 
lawful to conjoin with he one, or what is more conjoined 
with a god ſubſiſting according to unity, than the multi- 
tude of gods? Beſides, progreſſions are every where per- 
feed through ſimilitude to their principles. For both na- 
ture herſelf, intellect and every generative cauſe, leads and 
conjoins to itſelf ſimilar natures, prior to ſuch as are diſſi- 
milar. For as there can be no vacuum either in incorpo- 
real or corporeal natures, it is neceſſary that every thing 


which has a natural progreſſion ſhould proceed through 


ſimilitude. Hence every cauſe muſt deliver its own form 
and characteriſtic to its progeny, and before it generates that 
which is hypoſtatic of progreſſions far diſtant and ſeparate 
from its nature, muſt conſtitute things proximate to itſelf 
according to eſſence, and conjoined with it through ſimili- 
tude. As nature therefore generates a natural number, 
ſoul one that is animal, and intellect an intellectual num- 
ber, it is neceſſary that the firſt unity ſhould produce from 
itſelf, prior to every thing elſe, a multitude of natures cha- 
racteriſed by unity, and a number the moſt of all things 
allied to its cauſe. And hence the fountain of univerſal 
good muſt produce and eſtabliſh in beings gaadueſſes natu- 
rally conjoined with himſelf; and theſe exalted natures can 
be no other than gods. | 

But if theſe divine natures are alone ſupereſſential, they 
will in no reſpect differ from the higheſt god. I hey muſt 
therefore be participated by beings ; that is, each muſt 


have ſome particular being conſubſiſtent with its nature, 


but yet ſo as not to loſe its ſupereſſential characteriſtic. 
And hence every unity may be conſidered as the lucid 
bloſſom or centre of the being by which it is participated z 
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abſorbing as it were in ſupereſſential light, and thus dei. 
fying the eſſence with which it is connected. 

Nor let the reader imagine that this ſublime theory is 
nothing more than the fanatic jargon of the latter Plato. 
niſts, as is raſhly and ignorantly aſſerted by Cudworth; for 
it is a doctrine as old at leaſt as Timzus the Locrian. For 
in his book On the Soul of the World, after aſſerting that 
there are two cauſes of all things, intellect of ſuch, as are 
produced according to reaſon, but neceſſity of ſuch as are 
produced by force, according to the powers of bodies, he 
adds“ that the former of theſe, that is intellect, is a cauſe 
of the nature of the good, and is called god, and is the prin- 
ciple of ſuch things as are beſt.” Tourewy de, To wev Ta; ra- 
yalw Puoicg eM, beov TE ovuuaver dai, ax ay TE Twy agiruy. But 
according to the Pythagoreans, as we have abundantly 
proved, the good or the one is above eflence and intellect; and 
conſequently by intellect here we muſt not underſtand the 
firſt cauſe, but a deity ſubordinate to the firſt. Intelle& 
however is (ſays he) of the nature of zhe good; but the god 
is ſupereſſential, and conſequently intelle& participates of 
a ſupcrefiential nature. And when he adds that intellect is 
called god, he plainly intimates that every god (the firlt 
being excepted) partakes of a ſupereſſential nature. 

But to return to our inimitable dialogue: This ſecond 
part conſiſts of nine hypotheſes; five of which conſider the 
conſequences which reſult from admitting the ſubſiſtence 
of the one, and the other four what muſt be the conſequences 
if it were taken away from the nature of things. But as 
Plato in theſe hypotheſes delivers the Eleatic method of 
reaſoning, it is neceſſary to inform the reader, that, ac- 
cording to Proclus ®, it was as follows: Two hypotheſes 


* In lib. 5, MS. Comment. in Parmenidem, 
being 
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being laid down, viz. if a thing is, and if it is not, each of 


theſe may be tripled, by conſidering in each what happens, 
what does not happen, what happens and at the fame time does 
not happen: ſo that fix caſes will be the reſult. But ſince 
if a thing is we may conſider either itſelf with reſpect to jit- 
ſelf, or itſelf with reſpect to others; or we may conſider 
others themſelves with reſpe& to themſelves, or others 
with reſpect to that thing itſelf, and ſo likewiſe if a thing 


is not: hence, the whole of this proceſs will conſiſt 


of eight triads, which are as follows. 1. Ja thing is, 
what happens to itſelf with reſpect to itſelf, what does not 
happen, what happens and at the ſame time does not hap- 
pen. 2, If a thing is, what happens to itſelf with reſpect 
to others, what does not happen, what happens and at the 

fame time does not happen. 3. Fa thing is, what hap- 
| pens to others with reſpect to themſelves, what does not 


happen, what happens and at the ſame time does not hap- 


pen. 4. Fa thing is, what happens to others with reſpect 
to that thing, what does not happen, what happens and at 
the ſame time does not happen. And the other four, which 
are founded on the hypotheſis that a thing is not, are to be 
diſtributed in exactly the ſame manner as thoſe we have 
juſt enumerated. Such (ſays Proclus) is the whole form 
of the dialectic method, which is both intellectual and ſci- 
entific; and under which thoſe four powers, the definitive 
and diviſive, the demonſtrative and analytic, receive their con- 
ſummate perfection. 


In the firſt Hypotheſis, therefore, Plato conſiders Wy does 


not follow to the one, eonſidered with reſpect to itſelf and 
to others. In the ſecond, what does follow. In the third, what 
follows, and at the ſame time does not follow. And this forms 
the firſt hexad, But in the fourth hypotheſis he conſiders what 
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fellows to others with reſpect to themſelves, and what does nt 


follow, what follows and at the ſame time does not follow. In the 


fifth, what follows to others avith reſpect to the ſubject of the hy. 
pot heſis, what does not follow, what follows and at the ſame time 
does not follow. And ſo two hexads, or four triads, are by this 
means produced from the five hypotheſes, if the one is. And 
the reader will eaſily perceive how each of the other four, 
which ſuppoſe the one is not, may form a triad : ſo that 
theſe four triads, in conjunction with the preceding four, 
will give the whole Eleatic or dialectie method complete. 

It is likewiſe neceſſary to obſerve, that theſe hypotheſes 
are derived from the triple diviſion of the one, and the two- 
fold diviſion of non-being. For the one is either above being, 
or in being, or poſterior to being, But non-being is either that 
which in no reſpect is, or that which is conſidered as partly hav- 
ing a ſubſiſience, and partly not. This being premiſed, let the 
reader attend to the following beautiful account of theſe 
hypotheſes from Proclus on Plato's Theology, and from 
his admirable commentary on this dialogue. 

The firſt hypotheſis demonſtrates by negations the in- 
elable ſupereminence of the firſt principle of things; 2nd 
evinces that he 1s exempt from all efſence and knowledge. 
But the ſccond unfolds the whole order of the gods. 
For Parmenides docs not alone aſſume the intellectual and 
eſſential idiom of the gods, but likewiſe the divine charac- 
teriſtic of their hyparxis, through the whole of this hypo- 
theſis. For what other ene can that be which is participated 


by being, than that which is in every being divine, and 


through which all things are conjoined with the impartici- 
pal ie one? For as bodies through their /ife are conjoined 
with /ou!, and as ſouls through their intellective part tend to 
univerſal intellect and the firſt. intelligence, in like manner 
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true beings, through the one which they contain, are reduced 
to a ſeparate union, and are conjoined with the firſt cauſe of 
" ILY 

But becauſe this hypotheſis commences from that which 
is one being, and eſtabliſhes the ſummit of intelligibles as the 
firſt after he one, but ends in an eſſence which participates i 
of time, and deduces divine ſouls to the extremities of the 1 
divine orders, it is neceſſary that the third hypotheſis ſhould | | N 
demonſtrate by various concluſions the whole multitude of 
particular ſouls, and the diverſities which they contain. 
And thus far the ſeparate and incorporeal hypoſtaſis ex- 
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tends. 

But after this follows that nature which is diviſible about S 
bodies and inſeparable from matter, which the fourth hypo- | . fi 
theſis delivers ſupernally depending from the gods. And | 4 5 
the laſt hypoſtaſis is the proceſſion of matter, whether con- 5 


ſidered as one or as various, which the fifth hypotheſis de- 
monſtrates by negations, according to its diſſimilar ſimili- 1 
tude to the it. But ſometimes indeed the negations are , 
privations, and ſometimes the ſeparate cauſes of all pro- : 
ductions. And that which 1s moſt wonderful of all, the | 
higheſt negations are only enunciative, but ſome in a ſuper- 

eminent manner, and others according to ſubjection. But 

each of the negations conſequent to theſe is affirmative; 

the one paradigmatically, but the other iconically, or ac- 

cording to ſimilitude. But the middle correſponds to the 

order of foul : for it is compoſed from affirmative and ne- 

gative concluſions. But it poſſeſſes negations ſimilar to af- 78 
firmations. And ſince it is alone multiplied, as conſiſting 7 
from wholes, it poſſeſſes an adventitious one. And this one 
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abſorbed by eſſence. And ſuch are the hypotheſes which 
unfold all beings, both ſeparable and inſeparable, together 
with the cauſes of the univerſe, as well exempt as ſubſiſting 
in things themſelves, according to the hyparxis of the one. 

But there are four hypotheſes beſides theſe, which by 
taking away the one entirely ſubvert all things, both ſuch as 
truly are, and ſuch as ſubſiſt in generation, and ſhew that 
no being can any longer exiſt. The one therefore being ad- 
mitted, all things ſubſiſt, even to the laſt hypoſtaſis ; and 
this being taken away, eſſence itſelf is immediately de- 
ſtroyed. | 

The preceding mode of expoſition (except in the ſecond 
hypotheſis) agrees with that of the great Plutarch, pre- 
ferved by Proclus in his commentary on this dialogue, and 
which 1s as follows: 

The firſt hypotheſis diſcourſes concerning the firſt god. 


The ſecond, concerning the firſt intellect, and an order en- 


tirely intellectual. The third, of the foul. The fourth, of 


material ſpecies. And the fifth, of formleſs matter. For 
theſe are the five principles of things. Parmenides in the 
mean time, after tlie manner of his own Pythagoreans, calls 
every ſeparate ſubſtance, on account of its ſimplicity, by the 
common appellation of e. But he denominates matter 
and corporeal form different, on account of their flowing 
nature and far diſtant diverſity from divine eſſences: eſpe- 
cially ſince theſe two do not ſo much ſubſiſt by themſelves as 
through others, and are not ſo much cauſes as concauſes, 
as it is aſſerted in the Timzus and Phædo. With great 
propriety therefore the three ſirſt hypotheſes, which en- 
quire how 7he one is related to itſelf and to others, arc 
confidered as treating of principal cauſes. But the other 


two, which inveſtigate how other things are related to each 
other 
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other and to the one, are conſidered as repreſenting form 
and matter. In theſe five hypotheſes therefore theſe prin- 
ciples, together with what they contain or ſubſiſts about 
them, are confirmed from the poſition of one: of one, I ſay, 
above being, in being, and poſterior to being. The remain- 
ing four hypotheſes demonſtrate how many abſurdities fol- 
low from taking away that one which beings contain, that 
we may underſtand how much greater abſurdities muſt en- 
ſue from denying the ſubſiſtence of that which is ſimply 
ene, The ſixth hypotheſis therefore proves, that if there 
is not that which is one in beings, i. e. if intelligible has no 
real ſubſiſtence, but partly poſſeſſes and is partly deſtitute 
of being, that which is ſenſible would alone exiſt in the 
order of things. For if intelligible is taken away, that 
which is ſenſible muſt alone remain; and there can be no 
knowledge beyond ſenſe. And this the fixth hypotheſis 
demonſtrates to be abſurd. But the ſeventh hypotheſis 
proves, that if the one which beings contain has no kind of ſub- 
ſiſtence, there can be no knowledge, nor any thing which 
is the object of knowledge, which this ſeventh hypotheſis 
ſhews is fooliſh to afſert. And again, if this one partly ſub- 
fiſts, and is partly without ſubſiſtence, as the ſixth hypotheſis 
ſeigns, other things will be ſimilar to ſhadows and dreams, 
which the eighth hypotheſis confutes as abſurd. But F 
this one has ns kind of ſulſiſtence, other things will be leſs than 
ſhadows or a dream, that is, nothing; which the ninth hy- 
potheſis repreſents as a monſtrous aſſertion. Hence the 
firſt hypotheſis has the ſame relation to thofe which re- 
main, as the principle of the univerſe to the univerſality 
of things. But the other four which immediately follow 
the firſt, treat concerning the principles poſterior to the one. 
And the four conſequent to theſe prove, that one being 


taken 
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taken away, all that was exhibited in the four prior hypo- 
theſes muſt entirely periſh. For ſince the ſecond demon- 
ſtrates, that if that one ſubſits which is conjoined awith being, 
every order of ſoul mult ſubſiſt; the ſeventh declares, that 
F this one 1s not, all knowledge, reaſon, imagination and 
ſenſe mult be deſtroyed. Again, fince the fourth hypo- 
theſis declares, that if this one being ſubſiſts, material ſpe- 
cies alſo muſt ſubſiſt, which in a certain reſpect partici- 
; Pate of one being—the eighth hypotheſis ſhews, that if this one 
f being has no ſubſiſtence, what we now call ſenſible natures 
1 would be only ſhadows and dreams, without any formal 
diſtinction or ſubſtance whatever. And laſtly, ſince the 
fifth hypotheſis admoniſhes us, that , this one being ſubſiſts 
matter will ſubſiſt, not indeed participating of one being ſo 
far as being, but conſidered as one ; the ninth hypotheſis at 
length ſhews, that if This one being is taken away, not even 
the ſhadow of any thing could poſſibly ſubſiſt. 

Thus far Plutarch; who likewiſe obſerves that this dia- 
logue was conſidered as divine by the ancients; and de- 
clares that the preceding expoſition is partly taken from 

_the writings of the ancients, and partly from his own pri- 
vate opinion. 

Now from all this we may ſafely conclude with Proclus, 
that all the axioms of theological ſcience are perfectly ex- 
hibited in this part of the dialogue; that all the diſtri- 
butions of the divine natures are unfolded in connected 
continuity; and that this is nothing elſe than the celebrated 
generation of the gods, and every kind of exiſtence, from the in- 
Fable and 1nknown canſe of the univerſe. For the ancients 


by generation meant nothing more than the proceſſion of 01 
things from their cauſe ; and hence the firſt cauſe was 5 


ſymbolically called by Orpheus zime—becauſe, fays Pro- 
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clus, where there is generation, there time has a ſubſiſt- 
ence. 


That firſt and imparticipable one then, who is declared to 


be the cauſe of all things after an ineffable manner, but 
who is without circumſpection, and does not poſleſs any 
power or charaCteriſtic of a kindred kind with the other 
gods, is celebrated by the firſt hypotheſis. And from this 
ſupereminent cauſe, as from an exalted place of ſurvey, we 
may contemplate the divine unities, that is, the gods, flow- 
ing in admirable and ineffable order, and at the ſame time 
abiding in profound union with each other, and with their 
eauſe, And here, ſays Proclus, an apt reſemblance of their 
progreſhon preſents itſelf to our view. Becauſe a line is 
the firſt continucus and diviſible nature amongſt magni- 
tudes, hence it participates of an indiviſible, that is of a 
point. And this point, though it is allotted a ſuperlinear 
condition and is indivifible, yet it ſubſiſts in the line, is 
ſomething belonging to it, and is the ſummit of the line. 
To which we may add, that many lines in a circle touch by 
their ſeveral points the centre of the circle. In like man- 
ner an intelligible and intellectual eſſence, becauſe it is the 
firſt multiplied nature, on this account partakes of an ex- 
cellent unity. And this unity, though it is neither eſſence 
nor obnoxious to eſſential multitude, yet abides in eſſence, 
or rather ſubſiſts as its vertex, through which every intel- 
lectual eſſence is a god, enjoying divine unity as the very 
flower of its nature, and as that which conjoins it with the 
ineffable one. And as every thing is eſtabliſhed in its own 
ſpecies through form, and as we derive the characteriſtic of 
our nature from ſoul, ſo every god becomes that which he 
is, or a deity, through the unity of his nature. 


kaſtly, ſays he, the intention of the firſt hypotheſis is 
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to abſolve that which is ſimply one from all the propertics 
and conditions of the unities of the gods; and by this ab- 
ſolving fo ſignify the proceſſion of all things from thence, 
But our intention in purſuing theſe myſteries, is no other 
than by the logical energies of our reaſon to arrive at the 
fimple intellection of beings, and by theſe to excite the di- 
vine one reſident in the depths of our effence, or rather 
which preſides over our effence, that we may perceive the 
fimple and incomprehenſible one. For after, through diſ- 
curſive energies and intellections, we have properly de- 
nied of the firſt principle all conditions peculiar to beings, 
there will be ſome danger, leſt deceived by imagination 
after numerous negations, we ſhould think that we have ar- 
rived either at nothing, or at ſomething ſlender and vain, 
indeterminate, formleſs and confuſed ; unleſs we are care- 
ful in proportion as we advance in negations to excite by 
a certain amatorial affection the divine vigour of our unity; 
truſting that by this means we may enjoy divine unity, 
when we have diſmiſſed the motion of reaſon and the mul- 
tiplicity of intelligence, and tend through unity alone to 
the one itſelf, and through love to the ſupreme and ineffable 
good. 

And here perhaps the reader will be anxious to have an 
accurate and full account of the various orders of the gods, 
which as we have already obſerved the ſecond hypotheſis 
contains. But as this would require a very extended diſ- 
courſe, if treated of as it deſerves, it muſt be reſerved for 
the complete commentary on this moſt important dialogue, 
which it is my intention to publiſh as ſoon as poſſible; and 
which will contain the ſubſtance of all that is delivered by 
Proclus in his invaluable manuſcript commentary on this 


dialogue, with occaſional elucidations of my own, For 
the 
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the preſent, therefore, ſome account of the firſt proceſſion 
or order of gods, called the intelligible triad, and a bare re- 
lation of the other orders, muſt ſuffice ; for this order con- 
tains paradigmatically all the other orders; and will like- 
wiſe ſerve as a hiſtory of the origin of the Chriſtian trinity, 
and convince the intelligent reader how dreadfuliy one of 
the ſublimeſt truths has been perverted and abuſed, 

As the firſt cauſe then is e one, and this is the ſame 
with the good, the univerſality of things mult form a whole, 
the beſt and the moſt profoundly united in all its parts 
which can poſſibly be conceived : for e fir? good muſt be 
the cauſe of the greateſt good, that is, the whole of things; 
and as goodneſs is union, the beſt production muſt be that 
which is moſt united. But as there is a difference in 
things, and ſome are more excellent than others, and this 
in proportion to their proximity to the firſt cauſe, a pro- 
found union can no otherwiſe take place than by the ex- 
tremity of a ſuperior order coaleſcing through intimate 
alliance with the ſummit of one proximately inferior. 
Hence the firſt of bodies, though they are eſſentially cor. 
poreal, yet xa ra oxtow, through habitude or alliance, are moſt 
vital, or lives. The higheſt of fouls are aſter this manner 
intellects, and the firſt of beings are gods. For as being is 
the higheſt of things after e u confe, its firſt ſubſiſtence 
muſt be according to a ſupereſſential characteriſtic. 

Now that which is ſupereſſential, conſidered as partici- 
pated by the higheſt or true being, conſtitutes that which is 
called inteiligible. So that every true being depending on 
the gods is a divine intelligible. It is divine indeed, as chat 
which is deified; but it is 2%elligible, as the object of defire 
to intellect, as perfeCtive and connective of its nature, and 
as the plenitude of being itſelf. But in the firſt being life 
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and intellect ſubſiſt according to cauſe : for every thing 
ſubſiſts either according to caſe, or according to byparxis, 
or according to participation, 'That is, every thing may be 
conſidered either as ſubſiſting occultly in its cauſe, or 
openly in its own order (or according to what it is), or as 
participated by fomething elſe. "The firſt of theſe is ana- 
logous to light when viewed ſubſiſting in its fountain the 
ſun ; the ſecond to the light immediately proceeding from 


the ſun; and the third to the ſplendour communicated to 


other natures by this light. 

The firſt proceſſion therefore from the firſt cauſe, will 
be the intelligible triad, conſiſting of being, /ife, and intel- 
lect, which are the three higheſt things after the firſt god, 
and of which being is prior to /fe, and life to intellect. For 
whatever partakes of life partakes alſo of being: but the 
contrary is not true, and therefore being is above life; ſince 
it is the characteriſtie of highernatures to extend their com- 
munications beyond ſuch as are ſubordinate. But % is prior 
to intellef, becauſe all intellectual natures are vital, but all 
vital natures are not intellectual. But in this intelligible 
triad, on account of its ſupereſſential characteriſtic, all things 
may be conſidered as ſubſiſting according to cauſe: and 
conſequently number here has not a proper ſubſiſtence, but 
is involved in unprocceding union, and abſorbed in ſuper- 
eſiential light. Hence, when it is called a triad, we mult 
not ſuppoſe that any cuil diflinfion takes place, but muſt 
conſider this appellation as expreſſive of its ineffable per- 
ſection. For as it is the neareſt of all things to e one, 
its union mult be tranſcendently profound and incffably 

occult. | 
All the gods indeed confidered according to their uni- 
ties are all in all, and are at the ſame time united with the 
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firſt god like rays to light, or lines to a centre. And hence 
they are all eſtabliſhed in the firſt cauſe (as Proclus beauti- 
fully obſerves) like the roots of trees in the earth; ſo that 
they are all as much as poſſible ſupereſſential, juſt as trees 
are eminently of an earthly nature, without at the ſame time 
being earth itſelf : for the nature of the earth as being a 
whole, or ſubſiſting according to the eternal, is different from 
the partial natures which it produces. The intelligible triad, 
therefore, from its being wholly of a ſupereſſential idiom, 
muſt poſſeſs an inconceivable profundity of union, both 
with itſelf and its cauſe, ſo as to ſubſiſt wholly according 
to the united, To nvawevor; and hence it appears to the eye of 
pure intellect, as one ſimple indiviſible ſplendour beaming 
from an unknown and inacceſſible fire. 

He then who is able, by opening the greateſt eye of the 
ſoul, to ſee that perfectly which ſubſiſts without diſtinction, 
will behold the ſimplicity of the intelligible triad ſubſiſting 
in a manner fo tranſcendent as to be apprehended only by 
a ſuperintellectual energy, and a deific union of the per- 
ceiver with this moſt arcane object of perception. But 


ſince in our preſent ſtate it is impoſſible to behold an ob- 


ject ſo aſtoniſhingly lucid with a perfect and ſteady viſion, 
we muſt be content, as Damaſcius well obſerves , with a 
far diſtant, ſcarcely attainable, and moſt obſcure glimpſe z 
or with difficultly apprehending a trace of this light, like a 
ſudden corruſcation burſting on our ſight. Such then 1s 
the pre-eminence of the intelligible order, to which, on 
account of the infirmity of our mental eye, we aſſign a 
triple diviſion, beholding in our phantaſy as in a mirror a 
luminous triad, beaming from a uniform light; juſt, ſays 
Damaſcius, as the uniform colour of the ſun appears in a 


* Vid. Excerpta ex Damaſcio, a Wolſio, p. 233. 
T2 cloud 
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cloud which poſſeſſes three catoptric intervals, through the 
various coloured nature of the rainbow. 

But when we view this order in a diſtributed way, or as 
poſſeſſing diſtinction in order to accommodate its all-per- 
fect mode of ſubſiſtence to our imperfect conceptions, it 
is neceſſary to give the triad itſelf a triple diviſion. For 
we have ſaid that it conſiſts of being, life, and intelle?, 
But in being we may view life and intelleQ, according to 
cauſe ; in /ife being according to participation, and intel- 
le& according to cauſe; and in inte//e both being and 
life according to participation; while at the ſame time in 
reality the whole is profoundly one, and contains all things 
occultly, or according to cauſe. But when viewed in this 
divided manner, each triad is ſaid in the Chaldaic theology 
to conſiſt of father, power, and intellef ; father being the 
fame with Eyparxrs, unity, ſummit, or that which 15 ſuper- 
eſſential ; poaver being a certain pouring forth, or infinity of 
the one * (or the ſummit); and on this account, ſays Da- 
maſcius, it is preſent with father, as a diffuſed with an 
abiding one, and as pouring itſelf forth into a true chaos : 
but iutellect, that is paternal iutellect, ſubſiſting according tv 
a converſion to the paternal one; a converſion tranſcending 
all other converſions, as being neither gnoſtic, nor vital, nor 
eſſential, but an indiſtinct ſurpaſſing energy, which is union 
Tather than converſion. 

But let not the reader imagine that theſe names are the 
inventions of the latter Platoniſts; forthey were well known 
to Plato himſelf, as is evident from his Timæus. For in 
this dialogue he calls the artificer of the univerſe ine!ler, 
and father; and repreſents him commanding the junior 


* Let the reader be careful to remember that the one of the 


gods is their ſupereſſential characteriſtic. 


gods 
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gods to imitate the power which he employed in their ge- 
neration. 4 

But this intelligible triad is occultly fignified by Plato, in 
the Philebus, under the dialectic epithets of bornd, infinite, 
and that which 1s mixed, For all beings (ſays he) conſiſt or 
are mingled from bound and infinity; and contequently being 
ſelf, which we have already ſhewn has the higheſt ſubſiſt- 
ence after the firſt cauſe, muſt be before all things mixed 
from theſe two; the former of theſe, viz. bound, being evi- 
dently analogous to He one, or father, and infinity to power. 
We may likewiſe conſider him as unfolding the intelligible 
order in the fame dialogue, by the epithets of /ymmetry, 
truth, and beauty; which, ſays he, are requiſite to every 
thing that is mixed. And he adds that this triad ſubſiſts 
in the veſtibule of he good ; evidently alluding by this ex- 
preſſion to the profound union of this triad with the in- 
comprehenſible cauſe of all things. 

But in the preſent dialogue, the intelligible order is de- 
lirered by Plato, according to an all- perfect diſtribution into 
three triads; for the ſake of affording us ſome demon- 
tration, though very obſcure and imperfect, of truth ſo 
tranſcendent and immenſe. In the ſecond hypotheſis, 
therefore, which as we have already obſerved unfolds the 
various orders of the gods, each concluſion ſignifying ſome 
particular order, he calls the firſt of theſe triads e cy, one 
being power, or the middle habitude of both, being here 
concealed through excels of union; ſo that here zhe one 
partakes of being, and being of the one ; which, as Proclus 
well obſerves, is indeed a circumſlance of a moſt wonder- 
ful nature. Parmenides therefore calls this triad one being 
without mentioning poxer, becauſe the whole triad abides 


in unproceeding union, ſubſiſting uniformly and without 
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diſtinction. But after this the ſecond triad is allotted a 
progreſhon, which Parmenides characterifes by intelligible 
zbholeneſe, but its parts are being and the one; and power, 
which is ſituated in the middle, is here diſtributive and not 
uniſic, as in the former triad. But his diſcourſe concern- 
ing this triad commences from hence“ Again, therefore, 
let us conſider if he one is, what will be the conſequences, 
Reflect then whether this hypotheſis does not neceſſarily 
ſignify ſuch a one as poſſeſſes parts.” But he concludes his 
ſpeculation thus—* That which 1s one therefore is a whole, 
and poſſeſſes a part.” 

But after theſe the third triad ſubſiſts, in which all in- 
telligible multitude appears; and which Parmenides in- 
deed (fays Proclus) calls a wholeneſs, but ſuch a one as is 
compoſed from a multitude of parts. For after that occult 
union (ſays he) of the firſt triad, and the dyadic diſtinction 
of the ſccond, the progreſſion of the third triad is produced, 
poſſeſſing its hypoſtaſis indeed from parts, but then theſe 
parts compoſe a multitude which the triad prior to this ge- 
nerates. For unity, power and being are contained in this 
third triad z but then each of theſe is multiplied, and ſo 
the whole triad is a wholeneſs. But fince each of its 
extremities, Viz. zh one and being, is a multitude which is 
conjoined through a collective power, each of theſe is again 
divided and multiplied. For this power conjoining united 
multitude with the multitude of beings, ſome of theſe e 
being perfects through progreſſion z but others, being 2ohich 
75 one, through communion. Here therefore there are two 
parts of the wholeneſs one, and Feing. But the ene purtici- 
pates of being: for the one of being is conjoined with being. 
The one of being therefore is again divided, ſo that both % 


one and being generate a ſecond unity, connected with 3 
part 
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part of being. But being which participates of the one oy ey, 
is again divided into being and the one : for it generates a 
more particular being, depending on a more particular 
unity. And being here belongs to more particular deiſied 
beings, and is a more ſpecial monad. But power is the 
cauſe of this progreſſion: for power poſſeſſes dual affection, 
and 1s fabricative of multitude. 

But Parmenides begins his diſcourſe concerning this 
triad as follows:“ What then? Do each of theſe parts 
of one being, that is to ſay the one and being, ſo deſert each 
other, that either zhe one is not a part of being, or being is not 
a part of the ane? By no means.” But he finiſhes thus: 
„According to this reaſoning, will not that which is eue 
being be infinite multitude? So it appears.” Proclus adds: 
« Hence this triad proceeds according to each of the pre- 
exiſtent triads, Hoabing according to the Oracle) and proceed- 
ing ints all intelligible multitude. For infinite multitude de- 
monſtrates this flux, and evinces the incomprehenſible na- 
ture of power. | 

« But he likewiſe evinces that this triad is fr} begotten : 
for this firſt imparts the power of generating. And hence 
he calls the multitude which it contains generating (yiveuevoy). 
Proclus therefore very properly aſks, whether the frequent 
uſe of the term generation in this part, does not plainly 
imply that the natures prior to this triad are more united 
with each other? But the infinity of multitude in this triad 
muſt not be conſidered as reſpecting the infinite of quan- 
tity ; but nothing more is implied than that a multitude 
of this kind is the progeny of the firſt infinity, which it alſo 
unfolds : and this infinite is the ſame with that which 1s 
all perfect. For that (ſays Proclus) which has proceeded 
according to e all, and as far as it is requiſite an intelli- 
gible nature ſhould proceed, on account of a power gene- 
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rative of all things, is infinite ; for it can be comprehended 
by no other. And thus much concerning the third intelli- 
gible triad, according to Parmenides. 

«But let us now diſcourſe in general (ſays Proclus*) con- 
cerning all the intelligible triads, and the three concluſions 
in the Parmenides, by which theſe three orders are cha- 


| raQteriſed. The firſt triad, therefore, which is allatted an 
occult and intelligible ſummit among intelligibles, Plato, at 


one time proceeding from that union which it conta uns, 
and from its ſeparate ſupremacy with reſpect to others, 
denominates one ; as in the Timæus For eternity (favs 
he) abides in one. But reaſon demonſtrates that the firſt 
triad of intelligibles is contained in this ne. But at ano- 
ther time proceeding from the extremities which it con- 
tains, that is from that which is participated, and from that 
which participates, he calls it one being; not mentioning 
power here, becauſe it is uniformly and occultly compre- 
hended in this triad. And again, ſometimes he calls the 
whole triad bound, infinite, and mixed, according to the 
monads which it contains. And here bound demonſtrates 
divine byparx:s ; but infinite, generative power ; and mixed, 


an effence proceeding frem this pcauer. And thus (as I have 


ſaid) by theſe appellations Plato inſtructs us concerning 


the firſt triad; evincing its nature, ſometimes by one 
name, ſometimes by two, and ſometimes by three ap- 
pellations. For a triad is contained in this, according to 
which the whole 1s characteriſed: likewiſe a duad, through 
which its extremities communicate with each other; and 
laitly a monad, which evinces through its monads the ineſ- 


fable, occult, and unical nature of the firſt god. 


But he calls the ſecond triad poſterior to this; in the 
In Plat. Theol, lib, 3, p. 168. 


Timæu 5 , 
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Timæus, indeed, eternity; but in the Parmenides the frf 
wholeneſs, And if we attentively conſider that every eternal 
is a whole, we ſhall perceive that theſe two are allotted the 
ſame peculiarity of nature. For whatever is entirely eter- 
ual poſſeſſes both its whole eſſence and energy at once 


fectly eſtabliſhes in itſelf both being and intelleCtion, as a 
whole at once preſent, and a comprehenſive all. Hence 
it does not poſſeſs one part of being while it is deſtitute of 
another; nor does it participate partially of energy, but it 
wholly comprehends total being and total intelligence. But 
if intellect proceeded in its energies according to time, but 
poſſeſſed an eternal eflence, it would poſſeſs the one as a 
whole ever abiding the ſame, but the other ſubſiſting in ge- 
neration, differently at different periods of time. Eternity, 
therefore, wherever it is preſent, is the cauſe of wholeneſs. 


eternity: for no w#z/e ever deſerts either its own eſſence or 
perfection; but that which is firſt corrupted and vitiated 
is particular. Hence this viſible univerſe is eternal, becauſe 
it is a whole; and this is likewiſe true of every thing con- 
tained in the heavens, and of each of the elements: for 
wholeneſs is every where comprehenſive of its ſubject na- 
tures. Hence wholeneſs and eternity ſubſiſt together, are 
the ſame with each other, and are each of them a meaſure 
the one indeed of all eternal and perpetual natures, but the 
other of parts and every multitude. But fince there are 
three 2wholeneſſes, one prior to parts, another compoſed fo 9m 
parts, and a third contained in a part—hence, through that 
wholeneſs which is prior to parts, eternity meaſures the di- 
vine unities exempt from beings : but through that which 
15 compoſed from parts, the unities diſtributed together 
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To which we may add, that the whole every where contains 
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with beings ; and through that which ſubſiſts in a part, all 
beings and total eſſences. For theſe partially contain the 
parts of the divine unities, which pre-exiſt unically in the 
unities themſelves. Beſides, eternity is nothing elſe than an 
illuminatiom proceeding from the unity connected with being. 
But e itſelf conſiſts of two parts, viz. from one and being, 
power being the conciliator of theſe parts. Hence the duad, 
according with the middle intelligible triad, unfolds the 
uniform and occult hypoſtaſis of the firſt triad. Beſides, 
Plato in the 'Timzus calls the third intelligible triad ama!- 
ztſelf, perfect, and culy-begotten. But in the Parmenides he 
denominates it infamte multitude, and a wholeneſs compre- 
hending many parts. And in the Sophiſta he calls it Hut 
#which is always intelligible, and diftributed into many beings. 
All theſe therefore are the progeny of one ſcience, and 
tend to one intelligible truth. For when Timæus calls this 


triad intelligible animal, he likewiſe aſſerts that it is perl, 


and that ic comprehends intelligible animals as its parts, 
both according to he one and according o parts. And 
Parmenides himſelf, declaring that one being is perfect 
multitude, demonſtrates that it ſubſiſts in this order. For 
the infinite is omnipotent and perfect, as we have previ- 
ouſly obſerved, containing in itſelf an intelligible multi- 
rude of parts, which it likewiſe produces. And of theſe 
parts, forme are more univerſal, but others more particular; 
and (as 'Vimzus obſerves) parts both according to the one 
and according to genera. Beſides, as Timæus calls that 
Which is animal-t/elF eternal, and only-begotten, ſo Parme- 
nides firſt attributes to infinite multitude He ever, and 72 
be generated, in the following words: And on the ſame 
account, whatever part is generated will always compre- 
hend theſe two parts ; for it will altways contain the one and 
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being, and on the contrary being and the one; from whence 
it is neceſſary that two ſhould a/ways be generated, and that 
there ſhould never be one.” 

« Who then ſo perſpicuouſly admoniſhes us of eternal ani- 
mal and of the firf{-begotten triad as Parmenides, who firſt 
aſſumes in this order generation and the ever, and ſo fre- 
quently employs each of theſe appellations? Perfect ani- 
mal, therefore, is the ſame with omnipotent intelligible 
multitude. For fince the firſt infinity is power, and the 
whole of that which is intelligible ſubſiſts according to this, 
receiving from hence its diviſion into parts, I rather chooſe 
to call this triad omnipszent ; deviating in this reſpect from 
that appellation of he infinite, by which vulgar minds are 
generally diſturbed.” 

Such then 1s the intelligible triad, conſidered according 
to an all-perfect diſtribution, in accommodation to the 
imbecility of our mental eye. But if we are deſirous, after 
having bid adicu to corporeal viſion, and the ſaſcinating but 
deluſive forms of the phantaſy, which, Calypfo-like, detain 
us in exile from our fathers' land; after having through a 
iong and laborious dialectic wandering gained our pater- 
nal port, and purified ourſclves from the baneful rout of 
the paſſions, thoſe domeſtic foes of the ſoul; if after all 
this we are defirous of gaining a glimpſe of the ſurpaſſing 
ſimplicity and ineffable union of this occult and aſtoniſh- 
ing light, we muſt crowd all our conceptions together into 
the moſt profound indiviſibility, and, opening the greateſt 
eye of the ſoul, entreat this all-comprehending deity to 
approach: for then, preceded by unadorned Beauty, 
flently walking on the extremities of her-ſhining feet, he 
will ſuddenly from his awful ſanctuary riſe to our view. 
But after ſuch a viſion, what can language announce 
concerning 
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concerning this tranſcendent object? That it is perfect! 
indiſtinct and void of number. © And,” as Damafcius * 
beautifully obſerves, © ſince this is the cafe, we ſhould con. 
ſider whether it is proper to call is which belongs to 
ſimplicity, annorng , ſomething elſe, multiplicity ce; and 
ſomething beſides this, univerſality ravrory,, For that which 
is intelligible is ne, many, all, that we may triply explain a 
nature which is one. But how can one nature be one and 
many? Becauſe many is the infinite power of the one. But 
how can it be one and a! Becauſe all is the every way ex- 
tended energy of he one. Nor yet is it to be calico! - 
energy, as if it was an extenſion of power to that wi:i« |: 
external; nor power, as an extenſion of hyparxis abi 
within; but again, it is neceſſary to call them three i: 
ſtead of one: for one appellation, as we have often teſti- 
fied, is by no means ſufficient for an explanation of this 
order. And are all things then here indiſtint ? But how 
can this bc eaſy to underſtand ? For we have ſaid that 
there are three principles conſequent to each other; iz. 
Futber, power, and paternal intellect. But theſe in reaity are 
neither one, nor three, ner ene and at the fame time three f. 
But it is neceſſary that we ſhould explain theſe by names 
and conceptions of this kind, through our penury in what 
is adapted to their nature, or rather through our deſire of 
expreſſing ſomething proper on the occaſion. For as we 
denominate this triad ere, and many, and all, and fatier, 
power, and paternal iuteliect, and again bound, infinite, and 
mixed—ſo likewiſe we call it a monad, and the indefinite duad, 
and a ?riad, and a paternal nature compofed from both 


* Vid. Excerpta, p. 228. 
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theſe. And as in conſequence of purifying our con- 
ceptions we reject the former appellations as unable to 
harmonize with the things themſelves, we ſhould likewiſe 
reject the latter on the ſame account.” 

Now from this remarkable paſſage in particular, and 
from all that has been ſaid reſpecting the intelligible triad, 
it is eaſy to ſee what a dire perverſion the modern trinity 
is of the higheſt proceſſion from the ſirſt of cauſes. For 
in the firſt place, this doctrine, inſtead of vencrating the 
firſt god, like the pious ancient philoſophers, as a cauſe in- 
eſſable, unknown and ſupereſſential, barbarouſly confounds 
him with his firſt progeny, and by this means deſtroys the 
prerogative of his nature. I ſay barbarouſly confounds: 
for the Trinitarians, inſtead of aſſerting that conſidered as 
2 triad there are three gods in ir firſt cauſe, but that 
theſe three from their profound union may be conſidered 
as one, they ſay “the father is god, the ſon is god, and 
the holy ghoſt is god; and yet there are not three gods, 
but one god.” And in the ſecond place they have not the 
imalleſt conception that the intelligible triad, from which 
their trinity is derived, is in reality neither one nor three 
and that this ought at leaſt to be aflerted of a triad, which 
is conſidered, though erroneouſly, as the firſt principle 
of things *. B 

ut 


* A ſuperſicial reader, who knows no more of Platoniſm than 
what he has gleaned from Cudworth's Intellectual Syſtem, will be 
induced to think that the genuine Platonic trinity conſiſts of the 
brit cauſe, or the good, inlellect, and ſoul, and that theſe three were 
conſidered by Plato as in a certain reſpect one. To fuch men as 
theſe it is neceſſary to obſerve, that a triad of principles diſtinct 
from each other is a very different thing from a triad which may 
be conſidered as a whole, and of which each one of the three is a 

part. 
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But in order to convince the reader that this doQtrine of 
the intelligible triad is not a fiction devifed by the latter 
Platoniſts, I ſhall preſent him with the following tran(- 
lation from Damaſcius (reg apxuv) Concerning Principles *, 
in which the agreement of all the ancient theologiſts con- 
cerning this triad 18 moſt admirably evinced. 

cc The theology contained in the Orphic rhapſodies con- 
cerning the intelligible gods is as follows: Time is ſymbo- 
lically placed for the one principle of the univerſe; but 
ether and chass, for the two poſterior to this one: and 


being, ſimply conſidered, is repreſented under the ſymbel 


of an egg. And this is the firſt triad of the intelligible 
gods. But for the perfection of the ſecond triad, they 


part. But be good or the one is according to Plato ſupereſſential, 
as is evident from the firſt hypotheſis of this dialogue, and from the 
fixth book of his Republic. It is impoſſible therefore that H 940d 
can be conſubſiſtent with intelle&, which is even poſterior to being; 
and much leſs with ſoul, which is ſubordinate to intellect. And 
hence the good, intell:2, and ſoul, do not form a conſubſiſtent triad, 
But of this Cudworth had not the ſmalleſt conception. Had he 
indeed been ſo fortunate as to have diſcovered this, previous to his 
compoſing ſuch a prodigious folio, he might perhaps have given 
the public in a leſs compaſs the true Intellectual Syſtem of the 


Univerſe, free from that ſophiltical rezſoning and immenſe farrago 


of quotations, with which the work in its prefent ſtate abounds, 


I call his quotations, and of courſe his ſyſtem, a farrago : for 
ſurely a work merits no better appellation in which the fathers 


and philoſophers, the ancient and modern trinity are blended to- 
gether, with all the diſſonance of ec: git, confuſion. - The 
jumble is indeed as prepoſterous as a dance compoſed of the ex- 
treme tall and the extreme ſhort, the crooked and the ſtraight, thc 
clear-ſighted and the blind. | 
* Vid. Wolfi Anecdot. Græc. tom. iii. p. 252. 
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eſtabliſh either a conceiving and a conceived egg as a god, 
or a white garment, or a cloud: becauſe from theſe Phanes 
leaps forth into light. For indeed they philoſophize vari- 
ouſly concerning the middle triad. But Phanes here re- 
preſents intellect. But conceiving him over and above 
this, as father and power, contributes nothing to Orpheus. 
But they call the third triad Metis as intellect *, Ericapæus 
as power, and Phanes as father. But ſometimes þ the mid- 
dle triad is conſidered according to the three-ſhaped god, 
while conceived in the egg: for the middle always repre- 
ſents each of the extremes; as in this inſtance, where the 
egg and the threc-ſhaped god ſubſiſt together. And here 
you may perceive that the egg is that which is united ; but 
that the three-ſhaped and really multiform god is the ſepa- 
rating and diſcriminating cauſe of that which 1s intelli- 
gible. Likewiſe the middle triad ſubſiſts according to the 
egg, as yet united; but the third + according to the god 
who ſeparates and diſtributes the whole intelligible order. 
And this is the common and familiar Orphic theology. 
But that delivered by Hieronymus and Hellanicus is as 
follows. According to them evater and matter were the 
firſt productions, from which earth was ſecretly drawn 
forth : ſo that water and earth are eſtabliſhed as the two 
firſt principles; the latter of theſe having a diſperſed ſub- 
ſiſtence; but the former conglutinating and connecting the 
latter. But they are filent concerning the principle prior 
to theſe two, as being ineffable : for as there are no illu- 
minations about him, his arcane and ineffable nature is 


irom hence ſufficiently evinced. But the third principle 


* we vob 1s omitted in the original. 
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poſterior to theſe two, water and earth, and which is pe: 
nerated from them, is a dragon, naturally endued with the 
heads of a bull and a hon, but in the middle having the 
countenance of the god himſelf. They add likewiſe that 
he has wings on his ſhoulders, and that he is called vn. 
decaying T ime, and Hercules ; that Neceſſity reſides with him, 
which is the fame as Nature, and incorporeal Adraftia, 
which is extended * throughout the univerſe, whoſe limits 
the binds in amicable conjunction. But as it appears to 
me, they denominate this third principle as eſtabliſhed ac- 
cording to eſſence; and aſſert, beſides this, that it ſubſiſts 
as male and female, for the purpoſe of exhibiting the ge- 
nerative cauſes of all things. 

« But I likewiſe find in the Orphic rhapſodies, that neg- 
lecting the two firſt principles, together with the one prin- 
ciple who is delivered in ſilence, the third principle, poſte- 
rior to the two, is eſtabliſhed by the theology as the ori- 
ginal; becauſe this firſt of all poſſeſſes ſomething eſtable 
and commenſurate to human diſcourſe. For in the for- 
mer hypotheſis, the highly reverenced and undecaying 
Time, the father of æther and chaos, was the principle: but 
in this Time is neglected, and the principle becomes à dra- 
gen. It likewiſe calls triple zther, moiſt ; and chaos, in- 
finite; and Erebus, cloudy and dark; delivering this ſe- 
cond triad analogous to the firſt : this being potential, as 
that was paternal. Hence the third proceſſion of this triad 
is dark Erebus: its paternal and ſummit æther, not accord- 
ing to a ſimple but intellectual ſubſiſtence : but its middle 
infinite chaos, conſidered as a progeny or proceſſion, and 
among theſe parturient, becauſe from theſe the third in- 
telligible triad proceeds. What then is the third intelli- 
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gible triad? I anſwer, che egg; the duad of the natures 
of male and female which it contains, and the multitude 
of all- various ſeeds, reſiding in the middle of this triad : 
And the third among theſe is an incorporeal god, bearing 
golden wings on his ſhoulders; but in his inward parts 
naturally poſſeſſing the heads of bulls, upon which heads 
a mighty dragon appears, inveſted with the all-various 
forms of wild-beaſts. This laſt then muſt be conſidered as 
the intelle of the triad z but the middle progeny, which 
are many as well as z4vv, correſpond to pover, and the egg 
itſelf is he paternal principle of the third triad : but the 
third god of rhis third triad, this theology celebrates as 
Protogonus, and calls him Jupiter, the diſpoſer of all things 
and of the whole world; and on this account denomi- 
nates him Pan. And ſuch is the information which this 
theology affords us, concerning the genealogy of the intel- 
ligible principles of things. 

But in the writings of the Peripatetic Eudemus, con- 
taining the theology of Orpheus, the whole intelligible 
order is paſſed over in filence, as being every way inettabl= 
and unknown, and incapable of verbal enunciation. Eu- 
demus therefore commences his genealogy from Night, 
from which alſo Homer begins: though Euderaus is far 
from making the Homeric genealogy conſiſtent and con- 
nected, for he aſſerts that Homer begins from Ocean and 
Tethys. It is however apparent, that Night is according 
to Homer the greateſt divinity, ſince ſhe is reverenced 
even by Jupiter himſelf, For the poet ſays of Jupiter 
*that he feared leſt he ſhould act in a manner diſpleaſing 
to ſwift Night *.” ©. that Homer begins his genealogy of 

* "atero yer py w'ri Doh anobipun e So Damaſcius; but 
inſtead of git, all the printed editions of Homer read de %. 
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the gods from Night. But it appears to me that Heſiod, 
when he aſſerts that Chaos was firſt generated, ſignifies 
by Chaos the incomprehenſible and perfectly united na- 
ture of that which is intelligible : but that he produces 
earth * the firſt from thence, as a certain principle of the 
whole proceſſion of the gods. Unleſs perhaps Chaos is 
the ſecond of the two principles: but Earth 4, Tartarus, 
and Love, form the triple intelligible.. So that Love is to be 
placed for the third monad of the intelligible order, conſi- 
dered according to its convertive nature; for it is thus de- 


* Ty» is printed inſtead of Tn. | 

+ As the whole of the Grecian theology is the progeny of the 
myſtic traditions of Orpheus, it is evident that the gods which 
Heſiod celebrates by the epithets of Earth, Heaven, &c. cannot 
be the viſible Heaven and Zarth: for Plato in the Cratylus, fol- 
lowing the Orphic doctrine concerning the gods, as we have 
evinced in our notes on that dialogue, plainly ſhews, in explaining 
the name of Jupiter, that this divinity is the artiſicer of the ſen- 
ſible univerſe ; and conſequently Saturn, Heaven, Earth, &c. are 
much ſuperior to the mundane deities. Indeed if this be not ad- 
mitted, the Theogony cf Heſiod muſt be perfectly abſurd and in- 
explicable. For why does he call Jupiter, agreeable to Homer 
(rernę args re Dew Ie), ** father of gods and men Shall we ſay 
that he means literally that Jupiter is the father of all the gods ? 
But this is 1impoſlible ; for he delivers the generation of gods who 
are the parents of Jupiter, He can therefore only mean that Ju- 
Piter is the parent of all the mundane gods: and his Theogony, 
when conſidered according to this expoſition, will be found to be 
beautifully conſiſtent and ſublime ; whereas, according to modern 
interpretations, the whole is a mere chaos, more wild than the de- 
lirious viſions of Swedenborg, and more unconnected than the 
filthy rant of the tool-preaching methodiſt. I enly add, that rw 

is erroneouſly printed in the Excerpta of Wolſius for yu. 
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nominated by Orpheus in his rhapſodies. But Zarth for 1 
the firſt, as being firſt eſtabliſhed in a certain firm and F 
efſential Cation. But Tartarus for the middle, as in a cer- q | 
tain reſpect exciting and moving forms into diſtribution. | 
But Acuſilaus appears to me to eſtabliſh Chaos for the ſirſt 
principle, as entirely unknown; and after this, two prin- 1 
ciples, Erebus as male, and Night as female; placing the lat- 1 
ter for in/inity, but the former for bound. But from the mix- 
ture of theſe, he ſays * that Afther, Love, and Counſel are 
generated, forming three intelligible hypoſtaſes. And he 
places Zher as the ſummit z but Love in rhe middle, ac- 
cording toitsnaturally middle ſubſiſtence; but Metis or Coun- 
ſel as the third, and the ſame as highly-reverenced intellect. 
And, according to the hiſtory of Eudemus, from theſe he 
produces a great number of other gods. But Epimenides 
eſtabliſhes Air and Night as the two firſt principles; mani- 
feſtly reverencing in ſilence the one principle prior to theſe 
two. But from air and night Tartarus is generated, form- 
ing as it appears to me the third principle, as a certain 
mixed temperature from the two. And this mixture is 
called by ſome an intelligible medium, becauſe it extends 
itſelf to both the ſummit and the end. But from the mix- 
ture of the extremes with each other, an egg is generated, 
which is truly an intelligible animal : and from this again 
another progeny proceeds. But according to Pherecydes 
Syrius, the three firſt principles are a Perpetually-abiding Vi- 
tal Nature, Time +, and an Karthly Nature: one of theſe 
ſubſiſting, as I conceive, prior to the other two. But he aſ- 
lerts that Time generates from the progeny of itſelf, Fire, 


gen in the original ſhould doubtleſs be Prax, 
t xe is printed for Xeon. 
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Spirit, and N. ater : which ſignify, as it appears to me, the 
triple nature of that which is intelligible. But from theſe, 
diſtributed into five profound receſſes, a numerous pro- 
geny of gods is conſtituted, which he calls five-times ani. 
mated (aenewuxc) ; and which is perhaps the ſame as if 
| he had ſaid æeiν, u, or a five-fold world. But we may 
probably diſcourſe on this ſubject at ſome other oppor- 
tunitys And thus much may ſuffice at preſent concern- 
ing the hypotheſes derived from the Grecian fables, which 
are both many and various. | 
But with reſpect to the theology of the Barbarians, the 
Babylonians ſeem to paſs over in filence the one principle 
of the univerſe. But they eſtabliſh two principles, Tauthe 
and Apaſoon. And they conſider Apaſoon as the huſ- 
band of Tauthe, whom they denominate the mother of 
the gods; from whom an only-begotten ſon Mooumis was 
produced : which, as it appears to me, is no other than 
the intelligible world deduced from two principles *. 
But from theſe another proceſſion is derived, Dache and 
 Dachus. And likewiſe a third from theſe, Kiſſare and 
A/ſſzorus. And from theſe again three deities are produced, 
Anus, Dlinus, and Aus. But from Aus and Dache a ſon 
called Belus is produced, who they ſay is the demiurgus of 
the world. But with reſpect to the Magi, and all the 
Arion race, as we are informed by Eudemus, ſome of them 
call all the intelligible and united world Place, and ſome of 
them Time: from which a good divinity and an evil demon 
are diſtributed; Light and Darkneſs ſubſiſting prior to theſe, 
according to the aflertions of others. However, both the 
one and the other, after an undiſtributed nature, conſider 
that nature as having a ſubſiſtence which diſtributes the 


That is, from bound and infinite, 
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two-fold co-ordination of better natures: one of which co- 


ordinations Oreſinades preſides over, and the other Ai. 


manius.' But the Sidonians, according to the ſame hiſtorlau, 
place before all things, Time, Defire, and cloudy Dartneſ+. 


* 


» 


, 


And they aſſert that from the mingling of Deſire and Dark- ' 


neſt as two principles, Air and a gentle Wind were pro- 
duced : Air evincing the ſummit of the intelligible triad 


but the gentle ind raiſed and proceeding from this, the 


vital prototype of the intelligible And again that from 


both theſe the bird Ozus, ſimilar to a night raven, was pro- 


duced ; repreſenting, as it appears to me, intelligible in- 


tellect. But as we find (without the aſſiſtance of Eudemus) 


the Phoenician mythology, according to Mochus, places 


Ather and Air as the two firſt principles, from which the 


intelligible god Oulomus was produced; who, as it appears 


to me, is the ſummit of the intelligible order. But from 
this god (yet proceeding together with him) they affert 
that CBoyſorus was produced, being the firſt unfolding 
proceſſion. And after this an egg ſucceeds; which 1 
think muſt be called intelligible intellect. But the unfold. 
ing Chouſorus is intelligible power, becauſe, this is the firſt 
nature which diſtributes an undiſtributed ſubſiſtence: unleſs 
perhaps after the two principles Zher and Air, the ſummit | 
is One Wind; but the middle Two Winds, the fouth-4ve/? 
and the ſouth; for in a certain reſpect they place theſe 
prior to Oulomur. But Onlomus himſelf is intelligible in- 
tellect: and unfolding Chorſorus ® the firſt order after the 

intelligible ſeries. But the egg 7//elf is heaven: from the 
burſting of which into two parts, the ſections are ſaid to 
have become heaven and earth. But with reſpect to the 


* xv; ſhould be read inftead of K . 
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demus: we have, however, by means of ſome Egyptian 
philoſophers reſident among us, been inſtructed in the oc- 
cult trut of their theological doctrine. According to 
theſe philoſophers then, the Egyptians in certain diſ- 
courſes celebrate an unknown Darkneſs as the one principle 
of the univerſe, and this zbrice pronounced as fuch + but for 
the two der after the firſt they place Vater and 82d, 
according to Heraiſcus; but according to the more arent 
writer Aſclepiades, Scud and V. ater ; from which ar A fer 
which the firſt Kamephis is generated. But after ifs 4 - 
cond, and from this again à fh rd, by all wiich, the whole 
intelligible diſtribution is accompliſned. For thus Aſcle- 
piades determines. But the more modern Heraticus ſays 
that the Egyptians, denominating the third Tamephis from 
his father and grandfather, aflert that he is he Sun; which 
doubtleſs ſignifies in this caſe intelligible intellect. But 2 
more accurate knowledge of theie affairs muſt be received 
from the above-mentioned authors themſelves. It muſt 
however be obſerved, that with the Egyptians there are 
many diſtributions of things according to union; becauſe 
they unfold an intelligible nature into characteriſtics, or 
peculiarities of many gods, as may be learned from ſuch as 
are deſirous of conſulting their writings on this ſubject.“ 
Thus far Damaſcius z from which curious and intereſt» 
ing relation the reader may not only perceive at one view 
the agreement of the ancient theologiſts with each other 
in celebrating the intelligible triad, and venerating in filence 
the ineffable principle of things, but may likewiſe behold 
the origin of the Chriſtian trinity, its deviation from truth, 
and the abſurdity and even impiety with which a belief in 
it is unawpidably attended, Conſonant too with the above 
relation is the doctrine of the Chaldeans concerning the 


intelligible 
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intelligible order, as delivered by Johannes Picus, in his 
Concluſions according to the opinion of the Chaldean Tauer“. - 

«'The intelligible co-ordination (ſaye he) is not in the intel- 
lectual co-ordination, as Amaſis the Egyptian aſſerts, but 
is above every intellectual hierarchy, imparticipably con- 
cealed in the abyſs of the firſt unity, ard under the obſeu- 

rity of the firſt darkneſs.“ Co- ordinatio intelligibilis non 
eſt in intellectuali co-ordinatione, ut dia: maſis Zgyptius, 
ſed eſt ſuper omnem intellectualem Merarcl rehium, in abyſſo 
primæ unitatis, et {ud caligine primarum tencbrarum im- 
participaliter abſcondita. 

But from this triac i: may be demonſtrated, that all the 
proceſſions of the gods may be comprehended in fix orders, 
viz, the intelligible order, tte intelligible and at the ſame t:me 
intellectual, the intellectual, the ſuper-mundane, the liben d, 
and the mundane +. For the intelligible, as we have ala 
obſerved, muſt hold the firſt rank, and mii con it of 6, 
life, and intellect; i. e. muſt abide, proceed, and return; at 
the ſame time that it is characteriſed, cr ſ1:3/s princi- 
pally according to permanent being. Bat in tac next plat 
that which is both in:-eigible and intellectual ſue ES 
mult likewiſe be triple, but muſt principaily ſubſiſt ace 
cording to /ife, or intelligence. Ard in the third place the 
intellectual order muſt ſuccegd, which is trihly corvertivc. 
But as in conſequence of the exiſtence of the ſenile world, 
it is neceſſary that there ſhould be ſome demiurgic cauſe of 
its exiſtence, this cauſe can only be found in 7izz1/e7, and 
in the laſt hypoſtaſis of the intellectual trind. For ail forms 
in this hypoſtaſis ſubſiſt according to all-various and per- 
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INTRODUCTION. 
fect diviſtons z and forms can only fabricate when they 
have a perſect intellectual ſeparation from each. other. 
But ſince fabrication is nothing more than procęſſion, the de- 
miurgus will be to the poſterior orders of gods what e one 
is to the orders prior to the demiurgus and conſequently 
he will be that ſecondarily which the firſt cauſe of all is 
primarily. Hence his firſt production will be an order 
of gods analogous to the intelligible order, and which is de- 
_ nominated /uper-mundane, After this he mult produce an 
order of gods ſimilar to the intelligible and intellectual order, 
and which are denominated /iberated gods. And in the 
laſt place, a proceſſion correſpondent to the intellectual or- 
der, and which can be no other than the mundane gods. 
For the demiurgus is chiefly characteriſed according to di- 

verſity, and is allotted the boundary of all nee 
ſtaſes. 

Nov all theſe orders are unfolded by Plato 3 in the con- 
cluſions which the ſecond hypotheſis of this dialogue con- 
tains; and this in a manner fo perfectly agreeable to the 
Orphic and Chaldaic theology, that he who can read and 
underſtand the incomparable work of Proclus on Plato's 
theology, will diſcover how ignorantly the latter Platoniſts 
have been abuſed by the moderns, as fanatics and cor- 
rupters of the doctrine of Plato. 'To men indeed who 
make the ſtudy of words their ſole employment, and the 
purſuit of wiſdom but at beſt a ſecondary thing, who ex- 
pect by deſultory application for an hour or two in a day, 
after the fatigues of buſineſs, after mixing with the bate 
multitude of mankind, laughing with the gay, affecting airs 
of gravity with the ſerious, tacitly aſſenting to every man's 
opinion, however abſurd, and winking at folly however 
ſhameſul and baſe—to ſuch as theſe—and, alas! the world 
18 
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is full of ſuch—the ſublimeſt truths muſt appear to be no- 
thing more than jargon and reverie, the dreams of a dif- 
tempered imagination, or the ebullitions of fanatical faith. 
But all this is by no means wonderful, if we conſider 
that two-fold ignorance is the diſeaſe of the many. For 
they are not only ignorant with reſpect to the ſublimeſt 
knowledge, but they are even ignorant of their ignorance. 
Hence they never ſuſpect their want of underſtanding z 
but immediately reject a doctrine which appears at firſt 
ſight abſurd, becauſe it is too ſplendid for their bat-like 
eyes to behold. Or if they even yield their aſſent to its 
truth, their very aſſent is the reſult of the ſame moſt 
dreadful diſeaſe of the ſoul. For they will fancy, ſays 
Plato, ftat they underſtand the higheſt truths, when the 
very contrary is rally the cafe, I earneſtly therefore en- 
treat men of this deſcription, neither to medde with the 
enſuing: dialogue, nor with any of the profound ſpecu- 
lations of the Platonic philoſophy : for it is more davgerous 
to urge them to ſuch an employment, than to adviſe them 
to follow their ſordid ayocations with unwearied afliduity, 
and toil for wealth with encreaſing alacrity and vigur ; 
as they will by this means give free ſcope to the laſe 
habits of their ſoul, and ſooner ſuffer that puniſhment 
which in ſuch as theſe muſt always precede mental illuni- 
nation, and be the inevitable conſequence of guilt. . It is 
well faid indeed by Lyſis * the Pythagorean, that to in- 
culcate liberal ſpeculations and diſcourſes to thoſe whoſe 
morals are turbid and confuſed, is juſt as abſurd as to pour 
pure and tranſparent water into a deep well full of mire 
and clay; for he who does this will only diſturb the mud, 
and cauſe the pure water to become deſiled. The woods 
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298 INT ROD UCTION. 
of ſuch, as the ſame author beautifully obſerves (chat is the 
irrational or corporeal life), in which theſe dire paſſions 
are nouriſhed, muſt firſt be purified with fire and ſword, 
and every kind of inſtrument (that is through preparatory 
diſciplines and the political virtues), and reaſon muſt be 
freed from its flavery to the affections, before any thing 
uſeful can be planted in theſe ſavage haunts. 

Let not ſuch then preſume to explore the regicrs of 
Platonic philoſophy. "Lhe land is too pure to admit the 
ſordid and the baſe. The road which conducts to it is 
too intricate to be diſcovered by the unſkilful and finoig, 
and the journey is tco long and laborious to be accom- 
pliſned by the effeminate and the timid, by the fzve of 
pa Non and the dupe of opinion, by the lover of fenſe and 
the deſpiſer of truth. The dangers and difficulties in the 
undertaking, are ſuch as can be ſuſtained by none but the 
moſt hxdy and accompliſhed adventurers z and he who 
begins the journey without the ſtrength of Hercules, or 
the wiſdom and patience of Ulyſſes, muſt be deſtroyed by 
the wild beaſts of the foreſt, or periſh in the ſtorms of the 
ocean; muſt ſuffer tranſmutation into a beaſt, through che 
magic power of Circe, or be exited for life by the de- 
taning charms of Calypſo; and in ſhort muſt deſcend into 
Eades, and wander in its darkneſs, without emerging from 
thence to the bright regions of the morning; or be ruined 
by the deadly melody of the Syren's ſong. To the moſt 
ſkilful traveller, who purſues the right road with an ardour 
which no toils can abate, with a vigilance which no wea- 
rineſs can ſurpriſe into negligence, and with virtue which 
no temptations can ſeduce, it exhibits for many years the 
appearance of the Ithaca of Ulyſſes, or the flying Italy of 


Aineas z for we no ſooner gain a glimpſe of the pleaſing 
land 
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land which is to be the end of our journey, than it is ſud- 
denly raviſhed from our view, and we ſtill find ourſelves 
z: 2 diſtance from the beloved coaſt, expoſed to the fury of 
a ſtormy ſea of doubts. 

Abandon then, ye groveling ſouls, the fruitleſs deſign ! 
Purſue with Avidity the beaten road which leads to popular 
konours and ſordid gain, but relinquiſh all thoughts of a 
voyage for which you are totally unprepared. Do you not 


perceive what a length of ſea ſeparates you from the royal 
coalt ? A ſea, 


Huge, horrid, vaſt, where ſcarce in ſafety ſails 
The beſt built ſhip, though Jove inſpire the gales. 


And may we not very juſtly aſk you, ſimilar to the interro- 
gation of Calypſo, 


What ſhips have you, what ſailors to convey, 
What oars to cut the long laborious way ? 


[ only add, that I have followed the opinion of Proclus 
in inſcribing this dialogue On the Gods: for, as ideas 
conſidered according to their ſummits or unities are gods, 
and the whole dialogue is entirely converſant with ideas 
and theſe unities, the propriety of ſuch an inſcription muſt, 
I think, be apparent to the molt ſuperficial obſerver. 
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THE PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUPes 


CEPHALUS, ADIMANTUS, ANTIPHON, 
GLAUCO, PYTHODORUS, SOCRATES, 
ZENO, PARMENIDES, 


W EN we arrived at Athens from Clazomenia, the 
place of our abode, we fortunately met with Adimantus 
and Glaucus in the forum : and Adimantus, taking me by 
the hand, I am glad to ſee you (ſays he) Cephalus; and if 
you are in want of any thing here, in which we are able to 
aſſiſt you, I beg you would inform me. Upon which 1 


replied, I came for this very purpoſe, as being indigent of 


your aſhſtance. Tell me, then (ſays he), what you are in 
want of. And I replied, What was your brother's name? 
for I do not remember: as he was almoſt a child when 1 
firſt came here from Clazomenia; and fince that circum- 
ſtance took place, a great length of time has intervened. 
But his father's name was, I think, Pyrilampes. Entirely 
ſo (ſays he), and my brother's name was Antiphon. But 
What is it you principally enquire after? I replied, Theſe 
my fellow-citizens are very philoſophic, and have heard that 
this Antiphon was frequently preſent with one Pythodorus, 
the familiar of Zeno, and that he treaſured in his memory 
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the diſcourſes which Socrates, Zeno, and Parmenides had 
with each other, and which had frequently been heard by 
Pythodorus. You ſpeak the truth, ſays he. Theſe dif. 
courſes, therefore (ſays I), we are deſirous to hear. But 
this (ſays he) is no difficult matter to accomplith : for the 
young man has made them the ſubject of vehement medi. 
tation; and now with his grandfather, who bears the ſame 
name as himſelf, very much applies himſelf to equeſtrian 
affairs. But if it is neceſſary, we will go to him: for he 
Juſt now went from hence home; and dwells very near, in 
Melita. After we had thus ſpoke, we proceeded to the 
houſe of Antiphon; and found him at home, giving a cer- 
tain bridle to a copper-ſmith, to be furniſhed in a proper 
manner. But as ſoon as the ſmith was gone, and the bro- 
thers had told him the cauſe of our arrival, Antiphon 
knew me, in conſequence of my former journey to this 
place, and very kindly ſaluted me: and upon our begging 
him to relate the diſcourſes, at firſt he ſeemed unwilling 
to comply (for he ſaid it was a very operoſe undertaking); 
but afterwards, however, he gratified our requeſt. Anti- 
phon, therefore, ſaid, that Pythodorus related that Zeno 
and Parmenides once came to celebrate the great Pana- 
thenza : that Parmenides was very much advanced in 
years, extremely hoary, but of a beautiful and venerable 
aſpect, and about ſixty-five years of age; but that Zeno 
was nearly forty years old, was very tall and graceful to 
the view, and was reported to be the boſom friend of Par- 
menides. He likewiſe ſaid, that he met with them, toge- 
ther with Pythodorus, in the Ceramicus, beyond the walls; 
where alſo Socrates came, and many others with him, 
deſiring to hear the writings of Zeno, for then for the firlt 
time they became acquainted with his writings : but that 
Socrates 
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Socrates at that time was very young. That, in conſe- 
quence of this, Zeno himſelf read to them. And Pytho- 
dorus further related, that it happened Parraenides was 
gone out; and that but a ſraall part of the diſcourſe re- 
mained unfiniſhed, when he bimſelt entered, together with 
Parmenides and Ariſtotle, who was one of the thirty Athe- 
nians. That, in conſequence of this, he heard but a little 
at that time; but that he had often beſore heard the whole 
diſcourſe from Zeno. 

He further added, that Socrates, upon hearing the latter 
part of Zeno's diſcourſe, entreated lim to repeat the firit 
hypotheſis of his firſt diſcourſe z and that when he had re- 
peated it, Socrates faid—How is it you a Het, O Zeno, that 
if beings are many, it is requiſite that the fame things 
ſhould be both ſimilar and diſſimilar ? But that this is irn- 
poſſible. For neither can things diiſimilar be ſirailar, nor 
things ſimilar be diſſimilar. Is not this what you aſſert ? 
Zeno anſwered, It is. If therefore it is impotlible that 
diſſimilars ſhould be ſimilar, and ſimilars Ciliimiler, is it 
not impoſſible that many things ſhould have a ſubſiſtence ? 
For if there were many, they would ſuffer impoliibilities. 
Is it not then the ſole intention of your diſcourſes to 
evince, by conteſting through all things, that he mony 
has no ſubſiſtence ? And do you not conſider each of your 
diſcourſes as an argument in ſupport of this opinion ; and 
ſo think that you have produced as many arguments as you 
have compoſed diſcourſes, to ſhew that the many is not? 
Is not this what you ſay, or do I not rightly underſtand 
vou? Upon which Zeno replied, You perceive excel- 
lently well the meaning of the whole book. That Socrates 
then ſaid, I perceive, O Parmenides, that this Zeno does 


not only with to conne himſelf in the bands of friend- 
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ſhip with yon, but to agree with you likewiſe in ſenti. 
ments concerning the doctrines of the preſent diſcourſe, 
For Zeno, in a certain reſpect, has written the ſame az 
yourſelf ; though, by changing certain particulars, he en. 


deayours to deceive us into an opinion that his aſſertions 


are different from yours. For you in your poems aflert 
that the univerſe is ore; and vou produce beautiful and 
excellent arguments in ſupport of this opinion: but Zeno 
ſays that he many is not, and delivers many and mighty 
arguments in defence of this aſſertion. As therefore you 
aſſert that the one is, and he that e many has no ſubſiſtence; 
and each ſpeaks in ſuch a manner as to diſagree totally 
according to appearance from one another, though you 
both nearly aſſert the ſame; on this account it is that your 
diſcourſes ſeem to be above our comprehenſion. That Zeno 
faid—Indeed, Socrates, ſo it is: but you do not perfectly 
apprehend the truth of my writings ; though, like Laconic 
dogs, you excellently purſue and trace the meaning of the 
afſertions. But this in the firſt place is concealed from 
you, that this diſcourſe is not in every reſpect fo vene- 
rable, that it was compoſed, as you ſay, for the purpoſe 
of concealing its real doctrines from men, as'if effecting a 
thing of great importance: yet you have ſpoken ſome— 
thing of that which happens to be the caſe. But indeed 
the truth of the matter is this : Theſe writings were com- 
poſed for the purpoſe of affording a certain aſſiſtance to 


the doctrine of Parmenides, againſt thoſe who endeavour 
to defame it, by attempting to ſhew that if „e one is many, 


ridiculous conſequences muſt attend ſuch an opinion; and 
that things contrary to the afſertion muſt enſue. This 


writing therefore contradicts thoſe who ſay that the many 


is, and oppoſes this and many other opinions; as it is de- 


85 lirous 
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ſirdus to evince that the hypotheſis which defends the ſub- 
ſiſtence of the many is attended with more ridiculous con- 
ſequences than that which vindicates the ſubſiſtence of rhe 
ene, if both are ſufficiently examined. You are ignorant, 
therefore, Socrates, that this diſcourſe, which was com- 
poſed by me when a youth, through the love of contention, 
and which was privately taken from me, ſo that I was not 
able to conſult whether or not it ſhould be iſſued into the 
light—you are ignorant, I ſay, that it was not written 
through that deſire of renown which belongs to a more 
advanced period of life, but through a juvenile deſire of 
contention : though, as I have ſaid, you do not conjecture 
amiſs. I admit it (fays Socrates); and I think the caſe is 

juſt as you have ſtated it, But ſatisfy me in the following 
| particulars. Do you think that there is a certain form of 
fimilitude, itſelf ſubſiſting from itſelf ? And another which 
is contrary to this, and is that which is diſſimilar? But that 
you and me, and other things which we call many, parti- 
cipate of theſe two? And that ſuch things as participate 
of ſimilitude become ſimilar, ſo far as they participate? 
But thoſe which participate of diſſimilitude become diſſi- 
milar ? And that thoſe which participate of both become 
both 2 But if all things participate of both, which are 
contrary to each other, and become ſimilar and diſſimilar 
to each other through participating of both, is there any 
thing wonderful in thie caſe? For if any one ſhould ſhew 
that ſimilars themſelves become diſſimilar, or diſſimilars 
ſimilar, I ſhould think it would be a prodigy : but if he 


evinces that ſuch things as participate both theſe ſuffer 


likewiſe both theſe, it does not appear to me, O Zeno, 
that there would be any thing abſurd in the caſe; nor 
again, if any one ſhould evince at all things are one, through 
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their participating of the one, and at the ſame time many, 
through their participating multitude. But I ſhould very 
much wonder if any one ſhould ſhew that that which is 
one is many, and that the many is one; and in a ſimilar man- 
ner concerning all the reſt : for doubtleſs he would pro- 
duce a proper ſubject of admiration, who ſhould evince 
that both genera and ſpecies ſuffer theſe contrary affections. 
But what occaſion of wonder would there be, ſhould any 


one ſhew that I myſelf am both one and many? and 


ſhould prove his aſſertion by ſaying, when he wiſhes to 
aſſert that I am many, that the parts on the right hand of 
me are different from thoſe on the left, the anterior from 
the poſterior, and in like manner the upward from the 
downward parts (for I think that I participate of multi- 
tude): but when he deſires to ſhew that I am one, ſhould 
ſay, that as we are ſeven in number, I am one man, and par- 
ticipate of the one—ſo that he would by this means evince 
the truth of both theſe aſſertions. If any one, therefore, 
ſhould endeavour to ſhew that ſtones, wood, and all ſuch 
particulars are both many and one, we ſhould ſay that he 
exhibits to our view ſuch things as are many and one, but 
that he does not aſſert that he one is many, nor the many 
vne, nor ſpeak. of any thing wonderful, but afferts that 
which is confeſſed by all men. But if any one ſhould in 
the firſt place diſtribute the forms of things, concerning 


which I have juſt been ſpeaking, ſeparating them eſſentially 


apart from each other, ſuch as fmilitude and difſimilitude, 
multitude and the one, and the reſt of this kind, and ſhould 
afterwards ſhew himſelf able to mingle and ſeparate them 
in themſelves, I ſhould be aſtoniſhed (ſays he), O Zeno, 
in a wonderful manner. But it appears to me that we 
ſhould ſtrenuouſly labour in the inveſtigation of theſe par- 

| ticulars: 
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ticulars : yet I ſhould be much aſtoniſhed if any one could 
ſolve this doubt, which is ſo profoundly involved in ſpe- 
cies; ſo as to be able no leſs clearly to explain this affair 
in the forms which are apprehended by the reaſoning 
power, than in thoſe belonging to viſible objects, and which 
you have already diſcuſſed. 

Pythodorus ſaid, that when Socrates had thus ſpoken, 
he thought that Parmenides and Zeno ſeemed to be indig- 
nant at the ſeveral particulars of Socrates's diſcourſe z but 
that they beſtowed the greateſt attention on what he ſaid, 
and frequently looking at each other ſmiled, as wondering 
at Socrates : and that in conſequence of his ceaſing to 
ſpeak, Parmenides ſaid—How worthy, O Socrates, of ad- 
miration is your ardour in the purſuit of liberal diſciplines! 
Tell me, therefore, have you ſeparated as you ſay certain 
ſpecies apart by themſelves, and likewiſe the participants of 

theſe ſpecies apart? And does there appear to you to be 
a certain frmilitude ſeparate from that fmilitude which we 
poſſeſs, and a certain one and many, and all ſuch other par- 
ticulars, which you have juſt now heard mentioned by 
Zeno? That Socrates ſaid, So it appears to me. And 
(that Parmenides ſaid) does it alſo appear to you, that 
there is a certain ſpecies or form of 7/tice, itſelf ſubſiſting 
by itſelf ; likewiſe of beauty and 7he good, and every thing 
of this kind? That Socrates ſaid, It does. And likewiſe 
of all ſuch things as we are compoſed from; ſo that there is 
a certain form of an, or of fire, or water ? That Socrates 
anſwered I have often been in doubt, O Parmenides, con- 
cerning theſe; whether it is neteſſary to ſpeak of them in 
the ſame manner as of the former particulars, or in a dif- 
ferent manner. And do you doubt, O Socrates, whether 
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it is neceſſary to ſay that there is a certain form of every 
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ſuch particular as may appear to be ridiculous, I mean hair, 
mud, and filth, or any thing elſe which is vile and abjeQ ; 
and that theſe forms are different from the particulars with 
which we are converſant ? That Socrates ſaid, I do not 
by any means think that the forms of theſe can be different 
from thoſe which are the objects of our inſpeQion : but is 
it not vehemently abſurd to think that there is a certain 
form of theſe ? For this has formerly diſturbed me, whe- 
ther or not ſomething of this kind does not take place 
about every thing: but, after having been fixed for ſome 
time in this opinion, I have haſtily withdrawn myſelf and 
fled away; fearing leſt falling into a certain abyſs of trifles, 
I ſhould utterly periſh and be loſt ; but, returning from 
thence, I have ſeriouſly applied myſelf to conſider thoſe 
particulars, to which, as we have juſt now aſſerted, forms 
belong. That Parmenides then ſaid, You are as yet but 
a young man, O Socrates, and Philoſophy has not yet re- 
ceived you into her embraces : for in my opinion, when 
you are received by her you will not deſpiſe any of theſe 
particulars: but now, on account of your juvenile age, you 
regard the opinions of men. 

Tell me, then, does it appear to you, as you ſay, that 
there are certain forms, of which other things participating 
. retain the appellations : as, for inſtance, that ſuch things 
as participate of /mil:tude are ſimilars; of magnitude, great; 
and that the participants of beauty and juflice are beautiful 
and 77? That Socrates replied, Entirely ſo. Does not 
every thing which participates either participate the whole 
form, or only a part of it? Or can there be any other 
mode of participation beſides theſe? That Socrates ſaid, 
How can there be? Does it then appear to you, that the 


whole form is one in each individual of many things * Or 
what 
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what other opinion have you on this ſubject? That then 
Socrates ſaid, What hinders, O Parmenides, but that it 
ſhould be one? As it is therefore one and the ſame in 
things many and ſeparate from each other, the whole will 
be at the ſame time one, and ſo itſelf will be ſeparate from 
itfelf. That Socrates ſaid, It would not be ſo : but juſt as 
if this form was day, this being one and the ſame, is col- 
lectively preſent in many places, and yet is not any thing 
the more ſeparate from itſelf ; in the ſame manner every 
form may be at once one and the ſame in all. That Parme- 
nides then faid, You have made, O Socrates, one and the 
ſame thing to be colleQtively preſent in many places, in a 
very pleaſant manner; juſt as if covering many men with a 
veil, you ſhould ſay that there is one whole, together with 
the many. Do you not think that you would make an aſ- 
ſertion of this kind? That Socrates ſaid, Perhaps ſo. Will 
therefore the whole veil ſubſiſt together with each man, or 
a different part of it with each individual? A different 
part only. That Parmenides ſaid, Theſe forms then, O 
Socrates, are diviſible, and their participants participate 
only parts of them : and hence there will no longer be one 
whole form in each individual, but only one part of each 
form. $0 indeed it ſeems. Are you then willing to aſ- 
ſert that one form is in reality divided, and that nevertheleſs 
it is {till one? That Socrates ſaid, By no means. For ſee 
(faid Parmenides) whether upon dividing magnitude itſelf, 
it would not be abfurd that each of the many things which 
are great, ſhould be great by a part of magnitude leſs than 
magnitude itſelf ? Entirely ſo, ſaid Socrates. 

But what then ? Can that which participates a part of 
equal itſelf, be equal to any thing by this its part of equa- 
lity, which is leſs than equal itſelf ? It is impoſſible. But 
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ſome one of us muſt poſſeſs a part of this ſmall quantity; 
and that which is ſmall itſelf will be greater than this, this 
ſmall quantity being a part of /mall :tſelf; and thus ſmall 
ztſelf will be that which is greater: but that to which this 
part which was taken away is added, will become ſmaller, 
and not greater, than it was before. That Socrates ſaid— 
This cannot take place. But after what manner then, O 
Socrates, can individuals participate of forms, if they are 
neither able to participate according to parts, nor according 
to wholes ? That Socrates ſaid, It does not appear to me, by 
Jupiter, to be in any reſpect an eaſy matter to define a cir- 
cumſtance of this kind. But what will you ſay to this? To 
what? I think that you conſider every form as one, on 
this account ; becauſe, ſince a certain multitude of parti- 
culars appears to you to be great, there may perhaps ap- 
pear to him who ſurveys them all to be one idea, from 
whence you think them to be one great thing. 'That then 
Socrates ſaid, You ſpeak the truth. But what if you con- 
ſider the great itſelf, and other things which are great, in 
the ſame manner, with the eye of the ſoul, will not again a 
certain ſomething which is great appear to you, through 
which all theſe neceſſarily ſeem to be great? It ſeems ſo. 
Hence another form of magnitude will become apparent, 
beſides magnitude itſelf and its participants: and beſides all 
theſe another magnitude, through which all theſe become 
great; ſo that each of your forms will no longer be one 
thing, but an infinite multitude. But that upon this So- 
crates replied, Perhaps, O Parmenides, each of theſe forms 
is nothing more than a conception, which ought not to ſub- 
fiſt any where but in the ſoul; and if this be the caſe, each 
will be one: and the conſequences juſt now mentioned 
will not enſue; That Parmenides ſaid, What then? is 


each 
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each of theſe conceptions one, but at the ſame time a con- 
ception of nothing? That Socrates ſaid, This is impoſſible. 
It is a conception, therefore, of ſomething? Certainly. Of 
being or of non- being? Of being. Will it not be of one 
particular thing, which that conception underſtands as 
one certain idea in all things? Undoubtedly. But now 
will not that which is underſtood to be one, be a form al- 
ways the ſame in all things? This ſeems to be neceſſary. 
That Parmenides then ſaid, But what, is it not neceſſary, 
fince other things participate of forms, that each ſhould be 
compoſed from conceptions ; and thus all of them be en- 
dued with intellection? Or will you aſſert that though 
they are conceptions, yet they underſtand nothing? But 
that Socrates ſaid, This is by no means rational. But, O 
Parmenides, the affair ſeems to me to take place, in the moſt 


eminent degree, as follows: that theſe forms are eſtabliſhed - 


paradigms, as it were, by their nature ; but that other things 
are aſſimilated to theſe, and are their reſemblances : and that 
the participation of forms by other things, is nothing more than 
an aſſimilation to theſe forms. If any thing, therefore, becomes 
| fimilar to a form, can it be poſſible that the form ſhould 
not be ſimilar to the aſhmilated, ſo far as the aſſimilated na- 
ture is rendered fimilar to the form? Or can any reaſon be 
aſſigned why ſimilar ſhould not be ſimilar to ſimilar? There 
cannot. Is there not therefore a mighty neceſſity that the 
fimilar to ſimilar ſhould participate of one and the ſame 
form? It is neceſſary. But will not that through the 
participation of which ſimilars become fimilars be form 


itſelf? Entirely ſo, Nothing therefore can be ſimilar to 


a form, nor a form to any other. For in this caſe another 
form will always appear beſides ſome particular form: and 
if this again ſhould become ſimilar to another, another 
X 4 would 
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would be required; and a new form would never ceaſe to 
take place, as long as any form becomes ſimilar to its parti- 
cipant. You ſpeak moſt truly. Hence, then, other things 
do not participate of forms through ſimilitude; but it is 
neceſſary to ſeek after ſomething elſe through which they 
participate. So it ſeems. 

That Parmenides then ſaid, Do you ſee, O Socrates, how 
great a doubt ariſes, it any one defines forms as having an 
eſlential ſubſiſtence by themſelves? I do very much ſo. 
Know then that you do not apprehend what dubious con- 
ſequences are produced, by placing every individual form 
of beings ſeparate from its participants. But that Socrates 
ſaid, How do you mean? That Parmenides anſwered, 
There are many other doubts, indeed, but this is the 
greateſt : if any one ſhould aſſert that it is not proper forms 
ſhould be known, if they are ſuch as we have ſaid they 
ought to be, it is impoſſible to demonſtrate that he who 
aflerts this is deceived, unleſs he who doubts is ſkilled in 
a multitude of particulars, and 1s naturally ſagacious and 
acute. But he ſhould be willing to purſue Vim cloſely 
who endeavours to ſupport his opinion by a multitude of 
far-fetched arguments: though, after all, he who con- 
tends that forms cannot be known, will remain unper- 
ſuaded. But that Socrates ſaid, In what reſpect, O Par- 
menides ? Becauſe, O Socrates, I think that both you and 
any other, who eſtabliſhes the eſſence of each form as ſub- 
fiſting by itſelf, muſt allow in the firſt place that no one of 
theſe ſubſiſts in us. For (that Socrates ſaid) how if it did, 
could it any longer ſubſiſt eſſentially by itfelf ? That Par- 
menides replied, You ſpeak well. But will you not admit 
that ſuch ideas as are with relation to each other, ſuch as 
they are, poſſeſs alſo their eſſence with reſpect to themſelves, 


and 
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and not with reference to things ſubſiſting among us, whe- 
ther they are reſemblances, or in whatever manner you may 
eſtabliſh ſuch things; each of which, while we participate, 
we diſtinguiſh by ſome peculiar appellation? But that the 
things ſubſiſting among us, and which are ſynonymous to 
theſe, ſubſiſt alſo with reference to each other, and not with 
relation to forms; and belong to themfelves, but not to 
thoſe which receive with them a common appellation. 
That then Socrates ſaid, How do you mean ? As if, Par- 
menides anſwered, ſome one of us ſhould be the maſter or 
ſervant of any one; he who is maſter is not the maſter of 
ſervant, nor is he who is ſervant, ſervant of maſter; but he 
ſuſtains both theſe relations, as being a man; while, in the 
mean time, dominicn itſelf is that which it is from its rela- 
tion to ſervitude; and ſervitude in a ſimilar manner is ſervi- 
tude with reference to dominion. But the ideas with which 
we are converſant poſſeſs no power over the ideas which 
ſubſiſt by themſelves, nor have they any authority over us: 
but I aſſert that they ſubſiſt from themſelves and with re- 
lation to themſelves z and ours, in a ſimilar manner, with 
relation to themſelves. Do you underſtand what I ſay? 
That Socrates replied, Entirely ſo. That Parmenides then 
ſaid, Is not ſcience, ſo far as it is ſuch, the ſcience of that 
which is true? Perfectly ſo. But will every ſcience which 
is, be the ſcience of true being or not? Certainly it will. 
But will not our ſcience be converſant with the truth which 
ſubſiſts among us? And will not each of our ſciences be 
the ſcience of that being which happens to reſide with us? 
It is neceſſary that it ſhould be ſo. But you have granted 
that we do not poſſeſs forms, and that they are not things 
with which we are converſant? Certainly not. Is each 
genus of beings known to be what it is, through the ferm 
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3:ſelf of ſcience? Undoubtedly. But this form we do not 
poſſeſs? By no means. No form therefore is known by 
us, as we do not participate of ſcience itſelf? It does not 
appear it can. The beautiful itſelf, therefore, and the god 
itſelß, and all ſuch things which we have conſidered as being 
ideas, are unknown to us? Ho it ſeems. But ſurvey this, 
which is yet ſtill more dire. What? Yon will ſay, per- 
haps, that if there is any certain genus of ſcience, it is much 
more accurate than the ſcience which reſides with us; and 
that this is likewiſe true of beauty, and every thing elle ? 
Certainly. If therefore any one poſſeſſes ſcience itſelf, will 
you not aſſert that no one poſſeſſes the moſt accurate ſci- 
ence more than a god? It is neceflary ſo to aſſert. But 
can a god, being ſuch as he is, know our affairs through poſ- 
ſeſſing ſcience itſelf ? Why ſhould he not? That Par- 
menides ſaid, Becauſe it has been confeſſed by us, O So- 
crates, that neither do thoſe forms poſſeſs the power which 
is peculiar to them, through relation to our concerns, nor 
ours from relation to theirs; but that the forms in each 
diviſion are referred to themſelves. It was admitted by us. 
If, therefore, there is the moft accurate dominion with di- 
vinity, and the moſt accurate ſcience, the dominion of the 
gods will not rule over us, nor will their ſcience take cog- 
nizance of us, or of any of our concerns; and in a ſimilar 
manner we ſhall not rule over them by our dominion, nor 
know any thing divine through the aſſiſtance of our ſcience. 
And again, in conſequence of the ſame reaſoning, they will 
neither though gods be our governors, nor have any know- 
ledge of human concerns. But would not the diſcourſe 
be wonderful in the extreme, which ſhould deprive divi- 
mity of knowledge? That Parmenides ſaid, Theſe, O So- 
crates, and many other conſequences beſides theſe, muſt 
neceſlarily 
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neceſſarily happen to forms, if they are the ideas of things, 
and if any one ſeparates each form apart from other things; 
ſo that any one who hears theſe aſſertions, may doubt and 
heſitate whether ſuch forms have any ſubſiſtence ; or if 
they do ſubſiſt in a moſt eminent degree, whether it is not 
abundantly neceſſary that they ſhould be unknown by the 
human nature. Hence he who thus ſpeaks may ſeem to 
ſay ſomething to the purpoſe ; and as we juſt now ſaid, it 
may be conſidered as a wonderful thing, on account of 
the difficulty of being perſuaded, and as the province of a 
man of the moſt excellent diſpoſition, to be able to per- 
ceive that there is a certain genus of every thing, and an eſſence, 
itſelf ſubSefting by itſelf + but he will deſerve ſtill greater ad- 
miration, who, after having made this diſcovery, ſhall be 
able to teach another how to diſcern and diitinguiſh all 
theſe in a becoming manner. That then Socrates ſaid, I 
aſſent to you, O Parmenides, for you entirely ſpeak agree- 
able to my opinion. 

That Parmenides further added, But indeed, O So- 
crates, if any one on the contrary takes away the forms 
of things, regarding all that has now been ſaid, and other 
things of the ſame kind, he will not find where to turn his 
thoughts, while he does not permit the idea of every thing 
which exiſts to be always the ſame, and by this means 
entirely deſtroys the diſcurſive power of the ſoul: but you 
alſo ſeem in this reſpect to perceive perfectly the ſame 
with myſelf. That Socrates anſwered, You ſpeak the 
truth. What then will you do with reſpect to philoſophy ? 
Where will you turn yourſelf, being ignorant of theſe ? 
Indeed I do not ſeem to myſelf to know at preſent. That 
Parmenides ſaid, Before you exerciſe yourſelf in this af- 
lair, O Socrates, you ſhould endeavour to define what he 
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beautiful, the juſt, and the goed is, and each of the other 
forms: for I before perceived the neceſſity of your accom. 
pliſhing this, when I heard you diſcourſing with Ariſtotle, 
Indeed that ardour of yours, by which you are impelled to 
diſputation, is both beautiful and divine; but collect your- 
ſelf together, and while you are young more and more ex- 
erciſe yourſelf in that ſcience, which appears uſeleſs to the 
many, and is called by them empty loquacity; for if you 
do not, the truth will elude your purſuit. 

That Socrates then ſaid, What method of exerciſe is 
this, O Parmenides? And that Parmenides replied, It is 
that which you have heard Zeno employing : but beſides 
this, while you was ſpeaking with Zeno, I admired your 
aſſerting that you not only ſuffered yourſelf to contem- 
plate the wandering which ſubſiſts about the objects of 
fight, but likewiſe that which takes place in ſuch things as 
are apprehended by reaſon, and which ſome one may con- 
fider as having a real ſubſiſtence. For it appears to me. 
(ſaid Socrates), that after this manner it may without dif- 
ficulty be proved that there are both ſimilars and diſli- 
milars, or any thing elſe which it is the province of beings 
to ſuffer. That Parmenides replied, You ſpeak well: but 
it is neceſſary that, beſides this, you ſhould not only con- 
ſider M each of the things ſuppoſed is, what will be the con- 
ſequences from the hypotheſis, but likewiſe what will re- 
ſult from ſuppoſing that it 7s not, if you wiſh to be more 
exerciſed in this affair. How do you mean (ſaid Socrates)! 
As if (ſaid Parmenides) you ſhould wiſh to exerciſe your- 
felf in this hypotheſis of Zeno, if there are many things, 
what ought to happen both to the many with reference 
to themſelves, and to the one; and to the one with reſpect 
to itſelf, and to e many : and again, if many are not, to 
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conſider what will happen both to e one and to the many, 
as well to themſelves as to each other. And again, if he 
ſhould ſuppoſe i fermilitude is, or if it is not, what will hap- 
pen from each hypotheſis, both to the things ſuppoſed and 
to others, and to themſelves and to each other; and the 
ſame method of proceeding mult take place concerning 
the diſſimilar, motion and abiding, generation and corruption, 
being and non-being : and, in one word, concerning every 
thing which 1s ſuppoſed either to be or not to be, or influ- 
enced in any manner by any other paſſion, it is neceſſary . 
to conſider the conſequences both to itſelf and to each in- 
dividual of other things, which you may ſelect for this pur- 
poſe, and towards many, and towards all things in a ſimi- 
lar manner; and again, how other things are related to 
themſelves, and to another which you eſtabliſh, whether 
you conſider that which is the ſubject of your hypotheſis 
as having a ſubſiſtence or as not ſubſiſting; if, being per- 
fectly excrciſcd, you deſign to ſurvey the truth. 

That Socrates then ſaid, You ſpeak, O Parmenides, of 
an employment which it is impollible to accompliſh, nor 
do I very much underſtand what you mean; but why do 
you not eſtabliſh a certain hypotheſis yourtelf, and enter 
on its diſcuſſion, that I may be the better inſtructed in 
this affair? That Parmenides replied, You aſſign, O So- 
crates, a mighty labour to a man ſo old as myſelf! Will 
you, then, O Zeno (ſaid Socrates), diſcuſs ſomething for 
us? And then Pythodorus related that Zeno, laughing, 
ſaid We muſt requeſt Parmenides, O Socrates, to engage 
in this undertaking; for, as he ſays, it is no triſling mat- 
ter: or do you not ſee the prodigious labour of ſuch a diſ- 
cuſſion? If therefore many were preſent, it would not 
be proper to make ſuch a requeſt; for it is unbecoming, 
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eſpecially for an old man, to diſcourſe about things of this 
kind before many witneſſes. For the many are ignorant 
that, without this diſcurſive progreſſion and wandering 
through all things, it is impoſſible, by acquiring the truth, 
to obtain the poſſeſſion of intellect. I, therefore, O Par- 
menides, in conjunction with Socrates, beg that you would 
undertake a diſcuſſion, which I have not heard for a long 
time. But Zeno having made this requeſt, Antiphon ſaid 
that Pythodorus related that he alſo, and Ariſtotle, and 
the reſt who were preſent, entreated Parmenides to ex- 
hibit that which he ſpoke of, and not to deny their re- 
queſt. That then Parmenides ſaid, It is neceſſary to com- 
ply with your entreaties, though I ſhould ſeem to myſelf 
to meet with the fate of the Ibycean horſe, to whom as a 
courſer, and advanced in years, when about to contend in 
the chariot races, and fearing through experience for the 
event, Ibycus comparing himſelf, faid—Thus alſo I that am 
fo eld, am compelled to return to the ſubjefts of my love; in like 
manner, I appear to myſelf to dread vehemently the pre- 
ſent undertaking, when I call to mind the manner in 
which it is requiſite to ſwim over ſuch, and ſo great a ſea 
of diſcourſe : but yet it is neceſſary to comply, eſpecially 
as it is the requeſt of Zeno, for we are one and the ſame. 
From whence then ſhall we begin ; and what ſhall we firſt 
of all ſuppoſe ? Are you willing, ſince it ſeems we mul: 
play a very ſerious game, that I ſhould begin from myſelf, 
and my own hypotheſis, ſuppoſing concerning the one itſelf, 
«vhether the one is, or whether it is not, what ought to be the 
conſequence? 'That Zeno ſaid, By all means. Who, 
then (ſaid Parmenides), will anſwer to me? Will the 
youngeſt among you do this ? For the labour will be very 
little for him to anſwer what he thinks ; and his anſwer 


will 
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will at the ſame time afford me a time for breathing in this 
arduous inveſtigation. That then Ariſtotle ſaid, I am 
prepared to attend you, O Parmenides; for you may call 
upon me as being the youngeſt. Aſk me, therefore, as 
one who will anſwer you. 

That Parmenides ſaid, Let us then begin. If one is, is 
it not true that She one will not be many? For how can 
it be? It is neceſſary, therefore, that there ſhould neither 
be any part belonging to it, nor that it ſhould be a whole. 
Why ? Is not a part a part of a whole? Certainly. But 
what is a whole? Is not that to which no part is wanting 
a whole? Entirely ſo, From both theſe conſequences, 
therefore, the one would be compoſed of parts, being a 
whole and poſſeſſing parts? It is neceſſary it ſhould be 
ſo. And ſo both ways the one will be many, and not one. 
True. But it ought not to be many, but one. Ir ought. 
Hence it will neither be a whole, nor poſſes parts, if the 
| one is one. It will not. If therefore it has no part, it 
neither poſſeſſes beginning, middle, or end; for ſuch as 
theſe would be its parts? Right. But end and begin- 
ning are the bounds of every thing? How ſhould they 
not ? The one therefore is infinite, if it has neither begin- 
ning nor end? Infinite. And without figure, therefore, 
| for it neither participates of the round figure nor the 
ſtraight, Why not? For the round figure is that, the 
extremities of which are equally diſtant from the middle. 
Certainly. And the ſtraight figure is that, the middle 
part of which is ſituated before, or in the view of both 
| the extremes? It is ſo. Will not therefore he one con- 
liſt of parts, and be many, whether it participates of a 

ſtraight or round figure? Entirely ſo. It is therefore 
neither ſtraight, nor circular, ſince it is without parts. 

EE Right. 
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Right. And indeed, being ſuch, it will be no where; ſor 
it will neither be in another, nor in itſelf. How ſo ? For 
being in another, it would after a manner be circularly 
comprehended by that in which it is, and would be 
touched by it in many places: but it is impoſſible that 2h- 
one which is without parts, and which does not participate 
of a circle, ſhould be touched by a circle in many places, 
Impoſſible. But if it were in itſelf it would alſo containitſelf, 
fince it is no other than itſelf which ſubſiſts in itſelf; for 
it is impoſſible that any thing ſhould not be compre- 
hended by that in which it is. It is impoſſible. Would 
not therefore that which contains be one thing, and that 
which is contained another ? For the ſame whole cannot 
at the ſame time ſuffer and produce both thefe : and thus 
the one would no longer be one, but two. It certainly 
would not. The one therefore is not any where, ſince it 
is neither in itſelf nor in another. It is not. But conſider 
whether thus circumſtanced it can either ſtand or be 
moved, Why can it not? Becauſe whatever is moved 
is either locally moved, or ſuffers alteration ; for theſe 
alone are the genera of motion. Certainly. But if 2/- 
one ſhould be altered from itſelf, it is impoſſible that it 
ihould remain in any reſpect the one. Impoſſible. It 
will not therefore be moved according to alteration ? It 
appears that it will not. But will it be moved locally? 
Perhaps ſo. But indeed if the one is moved locally, it 
will either be carried round in the ſame eircle, or it will 
change one place for another. Neceſſarily ſo. But ought 
not that which is carried round in a circle to ſtand firm 
in the middle, and to have the other parts of itſelf rolled 
about the middle? But can any method be deviſed by 
which it is poſſible that a nature which has neither mid- 
dle 
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dle nor parts can be circularly carried about the middle ? 
There cannot be any. But if it changes its place, would 
it not become ſituated elſewhere, and thus be moved ? In 
this caſe it would. Has it not appeared to be impoſſible 
that he one ſhould be in any thing? It has. Is it not 
much more impoſſible that it ſhould become fituated in any 
thing? I do not underſtand how you mean. If any thing 
is becoming to be in any thing, is it not neceffary that it 
ſhould not yet be in it, ſince it is becoming to be; nor yet 
entirely out of it, ſince it has already become [It is ne- 
ceſſary. If therefore this can take place in any other 
thing, it muſt certainly happen to that which poſſeſſes 
parts; for one part of it will be in this thing, bur another 
out of it : but that which has no parts cannot by any 
means be wholly within or without any thing. It is true. 
But is it not much more impoſſible that that which neither 
has parts nor is a whole can be becoming to be in any thing; 
fnce it can neither ſubſiſt in becoming to be according to 
parts, nor according to a whole? So it appears. Hence 
it will neither change its place by going any where, nor 
that it may become ſituated in any thing; nor through 
being carried round in that which is the ſame, will it 
iuffer any alteration. It does not appear that it can. 'The 
one therefore is immovable, according to every kind of 
motion. Immovable. But we have likewiſe aflerted that 
it is impoſſible for he one to be in any thing. We have 
ſaid ſo. It can never therefore be in ſame. Why? Be- 
cauſe it would now be in that in which /ame is. Entirely 
ſo. But the one can neither be in itſelf nor in another. 
t cannot. The one therefore is never in /ame. It does 
not appear that it is. But as it is never in ſame, it can 
neither be at reſt nor ſtand ſtill. In this caſe it cannot. 

| :-Y | The 
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The one, therefore, as it appears, neither ſtands ſtill nor 
15 moved. It does not appear that it can. Nor will it 
be the ſame either with another, or with itſelf z nor again 
different either from itſelf or from another. How to : 
For if different from itſelf, it would be different from 7/4: 
oe, and ſo would not be 7he one. True. And if it ſhould 
be the ſame with another, it would not be itſelf ; ſo that 
neither could it thus be e one, but it would be ſomething 
different from the one. It could not indeed. But if it is 
the ſame with another, muſt it not be different from it- 
ſelf? It muſt. But it will not be different from another 
while it is he o For it does not belong to e one to be 
different from another, but to that alone which is dif- 
ferent from another, and to no other. Right. In con- 
ſequence therefore of its being he one, it will not be ano- 
ther; or do you think that it can? Certainly not. But 
if it is not different from another, neither will it be dif- 
ferent from itſelf. But if not different from itſelf, it will 
not be that which 1s diFerent, and being in no reſpect that 
which is different, it will be different from nothing. 
Right. Nor yet will it be the fame with itſelf. Why 
not? Is the nature of the one the ſame with that of he 
Why? Becauſe when any thing becomes the fame wit, 
any thing, 1t docs not on this account become one. But 
what then? That which becomes the ſame with many 
things, muſt neceſſarily become many, and not one. True 
But if e one and ſame differ in no reſpect, whenever any 
thing becomes /ame it will always become the one, and 
whenever it becomes the one it will be ſame. Entirely ſo. 
If therefore 2/c oe ould be the /ame with itſelf, it would 
be to itſelf that which is nat one; and fo that which is one 
will not be one. But this indeed is impeſſible,. It is im- 
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poſſible therefore for the ene to be either different from 
another, or the ſame with itſelf. Impoſhble. And thus 
the one will neither be different nor the ſame, either with re- 
ſpect to itſelf or another. It will not. But neither will 
it be ſimilar to any thing, or diſhmilar either to itſelf 
or to another. Why not? Becauſe the ſimilar 1s that 
which in a certain reſpect ſuffers /ame. Certainly. But 
it has appeared that /ame is naturally ſeparate from /e 
one. It has appeared fo. But if e one ſhould ſuffer 
any thing ſeparate from its being one, it would become 
more than he ane, but this is impoſſible. Certainly. In 
no reſpect therefore can 7he one ſuffer to be the tame, 
either with another or with itſelf. It does not appear 
that it can. It cannot therefore be ſimilar either to ano- 
tier or to itſelf. So it ſeems. Nor yet can e ore ſuffer 
to be another; for thus it would ſuffer to be more than 
the one. More, indeed. But that waich ſuſters to be dif- 
ferent, either from itſelf or from another, will be diſli- 
milar either to itſelf or to another, if that which ſuflers 
{ame is ſimilar. Right. But e cue, as it appears, ſince 
it in no reſpect ſuſfers different, can in no reſpect be diſſi- 
milar either to itſelf or to another. It certainly cannot. 
The one therefore will neither be ſimilar nor diſſimilar, 
either to another or to itſelf. It does not appear that it 
can. 

But ſince it is ſuch it will neither be equal nor unequal, 
either to itſelf or to another. How ſo? If it were 
equal, indeed, it would be of the fame meaſures with that 
to which it is equal. Certainly. But that which is 
greater or leſſer than the things with which it is com- 
menſurate, will poſſeſs more meaſures than the leſſer 
quantities, but fewer than the greater. Certainly. Put 
1 to 
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to thoſe to which it is incommenſurable with reſpect to 
the one part, it will conſiſt of leſſer; and with reſpect to 
the other, of greater meaſures. How ſhould it not? 1; 
it not thercfore impoſſible that that which does not parti- 
cipate of ſame, ſhould either be of the ſame meaſures, or 
admit any thing in any reſpect the ſame? It is im- 
poſſible. It will therefore neither be equal to itſelf, nor 
to another, if it does not conſiſt of the ſame meaſures. It 
does not appear that it will. But if it conſiſts of more or 
fewer meaſures, it will be of as many parts as there arc 
meaſures; and ſo again it will no longer be e one, but As 
many as there are meaſures. Right. But if it ſhould be 
of one meaſure, it would become equal to that meaſure : 
but it has appeared that he one cannot be equal to any 
thing. It has appeared ſo. The one therefore neither 
participates of one meaſure, nor of many, nor of a few; 
nor (fince it in no reſpect participates of /ame) can it ever, 
as it appears, be equal to itſelf or to another, nor again 
greater or lefler either than itſelf or another. It is in 
every reſpect ſo. 

But what? Does it appear that zhe one can be either 
older or younger, or be of the ſame age? What ſhould 
hinder !? If it had in any refpeQ the ſame age, either 
with itſelf or with another, it would participate cquality 
of time and ſimilitude, which we have nevertheleſs affertcd 
the one does not participate. We have aſſerted ſo. And 
this alſo we have ſaid, that it neither participates of diſli- 
militude nor inequality. Entirely fo. How thercſore, 
being ſuch, can it either be older or younger than any 
thing, or poſſeſs the ſame age with any thing? It can in 
no reipect. 'The one therefore will neither. be younger 


nor older, nor will it be of the ſame age, either with it- 
| ſelf 
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ſelf or with another. It does not appear that it will. 
Will it not therefore be impoſſible that he one ſhould be 
at all in time, if it be ſuch ? Or is it not neceſſary that, 
if any thing is in time, it ſhould always become older 
than itſelf ? It is neceſſary. But is not that which is 
older, always older than the younger ? What then ? That 
therefore which is becoming to be older than itſelf, is at 
the ſame time becoming to be younger than itſelf, if it is 
about to have that through which it may become older. 
How do you ſay? Thus: It is requiſite that nothing 
ſhould ſubſiſt in becoming to be different from another, 
when it i already different, but that it ſhould be now dif- 
ferent from that which 7s different, have been from that 
which vas, and vill be from that which is to be hereafter : 
but from that which 1s becoming to be different, it ought nei- 
ther to have been, nor to be hereafter, nor to be, but to ſubſiſt 
in becoming to be different, and no otherwiſe. It is neceſ- 
ſary. But the older differs from the younger, and no 
other. Certainly. Hence that which is becoming to be older 
than itſelf, muſt neceſſarily at the fame time ſubſiſt in be- 
ming to be younger than itſelf. It ſeems ſo. But like- 
wiſe it ought not to ſubſiſt in becoming lo be in a longer 
time than itſelf, nor yet in a ſhorter ; but in a time equal 
to itſelf it ſhould ſubſiſt in becoming to be, ſhould be, have 
been, and be hereafter. For theſe are neceſſary. It is ne- 
ceſſary, therefore, as it appears, that ſuch things as are in 
time, and participate an affection of this kind, thould each 
one poſſeſs the ſame age with itſelf, and ſhould ſubſiſt in 
becoming to be both older and younger than itſelf, It 
ſeems ſo. But no one of theſe paſhons belongs to the ene. 
None. Neither therefore is time preſent with it, nor does 


it ſubſiſt in any time. It does not indeed, according to 
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the deciſions of reaſon. What then? Do not the ters 
it avas, it has been, it did become, ſeem to ſignify the partici. 
pation of the time paſt * Certainly. And do not the 
terms i vill be, it may become, and it «vill be generated, ſig- 
niſy that which is about to be hereafter ? Certainly. But 
are not the terms if is, and it is becoming to be, marks of the 
preſent time? Entirely fo. If then the one participates 
in no reſpect of any time, it neither ever was, nor has bern, 
nor did become ; nor is it now generated, nor is becoming tg 
be, nor ic, nor may become hereafter, nor will be generated, 
nor vill be, It is moſt true. Is it pollible therefore that 


any thing can participate of eſſence, except according to 


ſome one of theſe ? It is not. In no reſpect therefore 
does the one participate of eſſence. It does not appear that 
it can. The one therefore is in no reſpect. So it ſeems. 
Hence it is not in ſuch a manner as tz be one, for thus it 
would be being, and participate of eſſence: but as it ap- 
pears, the one neither is one nor ic, if it be proper to be- 
lieve in reaſoning of this kind. It appears ſo. But can 
any thing either belong to, or be affirmed of that which 
is not? How can it? Neither therefore does any name 
belong to it, nor diſcourſe, nor any ſcience, nor ſenſe, nor 
opinion. It does not appear that there can. Hence it 
can neither be named, nor ſpoken of, nor conceived by 
opinion, nor be known, nor perceived by any being. 50 
it ſeems. Is it poſhble therefore that theſe things can 
thus take place about the one It does not appear to me 
thar they can. 

Are you therefore willing that we ſhould return again 
to the hypotheſis from the beginning, and ſee whether 
or not by this means any thing ſhall appear to us different 
from what it did before? I am eutirely willing. Have 

we 
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we not therefore declared if the one is, what circumſtances 
ought to happen to it? Is it not ſo? Certainly. But 
conſider from the beginning, if She one is, can it be poſſi- 
ble that it ſhould be, and yet not participate of e/znce? It 
cannot. Will not effence therefore be the zence cf the 
one, but not the ſame with he one: for if it were the ſame, 
it would not be the eflence of e one, nor would the one 
participate of eflence, but it would be all one to ſay he 
one is, and one one. But now our hypotheſis is not F one, 
what ought to happen, but i, She one ils it not ſo? En- 
tircly ſo. Does it not ſignify that the term 7s is ſome- 
thing different from the one Neceſſarily. If therefore 
any one ſhould ſummarily aſſert that e one ig, this would 
be no other one than that which participates of eſſence. 
Certainly. 

Again therefore let us ſay, if the one is, what will hape 


pen. Conſider then whether it is not neceſſary that this 


hypotheſis ſhould ſignify fuch a oe as poſſeſſes parts? 
How? Thus. If the term is is ſpoken of one being, 
and he one, of being avhich is one, and cence is not the fame 
with he one, but each belongs to that ſame one being which 
we have ſuppoſed, is it not neceſſary that the whole of it 
ſhould be one being, but that its parts ſhould be he one and 
tbe? It is neceſſary. Whether therefore ſhould we call 
each of theſe parts a part alone, or a part of the whole? 
Each ſhould be called a part of the whole. That which 
i ene, therefore, is a whole, and poſſeſſes a part. Entirely 
ſo. What then? Can each of theſe parts of one being, 
viz. the ene and being, deſert each other, ſo that e one 
mall not be a part of being, or being ſhall not be a part of 
the one? It cannot be. Again therefore each of the parts 


will contain both one and being, and each part will at leaſt 
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be compoſed from two parts; and, on the ſame account, 
whatever part takes place will always poſſeſs theſe two 
parts : for the one will always contain being, and being, the 
one ; fo that two things will always be produced, and no 
part will ever be e Entirely ſo. Will not therefore 
one being thus become an infinite multitude ? So it ſeems. 
But procecd, and {till further confider this. What ? 
We have ſaid that the one participates of eſſence, ſo far as 
it is being. We have faid ſo. And on this account on- 
being appears to be many. It does ſo. But what then: 
If we receive by cogitation that one which we ſaid parti- 
cipates of eſſence, and apprehend it alone by itſelf without 
that which we have faid it participates, will it appear to 
be one alone? Or will this alſo be many? I think it 
will be one. But let us conſider another certain circum- 
ſtance. It is neceſſary that its eſſence ſhould be one thing, 
and itſelf another thing, if he one does not participate of 
eflence ; but as eſſence it participates of the one. It is ne- 
ceſſary. If therefore eſſence is one thing and the one ano- 
ther thing, neither is e ohe, ſo far as the one, different 
from eſſence, nor efſence, lo far as eſſence, different from the 
one; but they are different from each other through that 
which is different and another. Entirely fo. So that di/- 
ferent is neither the ſame with he one nor with efſence. 
How can it? What, then, if we ſhould ſelect from 
them, whether if you will efence and different, or efſonce 
and zhe one, or Ihe one and different, ſhould we not, in each 
aſſumption, ſelect certain things which might very pro- 
perly be denominated both theſe? How do you mean? 
After this manner: Is there not that which we call 2/- 
fence? There is. And again, that which we denomi- 
nate he one? And this alſo. Is not therefore each of 
| them 
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them denominated? Each. But what, when I ſay 
ſence and the one, do I not pronounce both theſe ? En- 
tirely fo. And if I ſhould ſay gence and different, or dif- 
ferent and the one, ſhould I not perfeQly, in each of theſe, 
pronounce both ? Certainly. But can thoſe things which 
are properly denominated both, be both, and yet not two? 
They cannot. And can any reaſon be aſſigned, why of 
two things each of them ſhould not be one? There can- 
not. As therefore theſe two ſubſiſt together, each of them 
will be one. It appears ſo. But if each of them is one, 
and the one is placed together with them, by any kind of 
conjunction, will not all of them become three? Cer- 
tainly. But are not three dd, and two ever How ſhould 
they not? But what then? Being two, is it not neceflary 
that twice ſhould be preſent ? And being three, thrice ; 
fince twice one ſubſiſts in two, and thrice one in three? 
It is neceſſary. But if there are two and twice, is it 
not neceſſary that there ſhould be twice two? And 
if there are three and thrice, that there ſhould be thrice 
three? How ſhould it not ? But what, if there are three 
and twice, and two and thrice, is it not neceſſary that there 
thould be thrice two and twice thrce ? Entirely fo. Hence 
there will be the evenly even, and the oddly odd; and the 
oddly even, and the evenly odd. It will be fo. If there- 
fore this be the caſe, do you think that any number will be 
left which is not neceſſarily there? By no means. If 
therefore the one is, it is alſo neceflary that there ſhould be 
number. It is neceſſary. But if number is, it is neceſ- 
ſary that the many ſhould ſubſiſt, and an infinite multi- 
tude of beings: or do you not thiuk that number, infinite 
in multitude, will alſo participate of eſſence ? By all 
means I think ſo. If therefore every number participate 


of 
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of eſſence, will not each part alſo of number participate of 
eſſence ? Certainly. Eſſence therefore will be diſtributes 
through all things which are many, and will not deſert 
any being, whether the leaſt or the greateſt : for how can 
eſſence be abſent from any being? In no reſpect. Eſſence 
therefore is diſtributed as much as poſſible into the leaf 
and the greateſt, and into all things every way, and is di- 
vided the moſt of all things, and poſſeſſes infinite parts. It 
is ſo. Very many therefore are its parts. Very many 
indeed. But what, is there any one of theſe which is 3 
part of eflence, and yet is not one part? But how can this 
be? But if it is, I think it mult always be neceſlary, as 
long as it is, that it ſhould be a certain one; but that ir 
cannot poſſibly be nothing. It is neceflary. The one, 
therefore, is preſent with every part of eſſence, deſerting no 
part, whether ſmall or great, or in whatever manner it may 
be affected: It is ſo. Can one being therefore be a whole, 
ſubſiſting in many places at once? Conſider this diligently. 
I do conſider it, and I fee that it is impoſſible. It is di- 
vided, therefore, ſince it is not a whole; for it can no other- 
wiſe be preſent with all the parts of eſſence, than in a di- 
vided ſtate. Certainly. But that which: is diviſible ought 
neceſlarily to be ſo many as its parts. It ought. - We dil 
not therefore juſt now ſpeak truly, when we ſaid that eſ- 
ſence was diſtributed into very many parts; ſince it is not 
divided into more parts than he one, but into parts equal 
to thoſe of the one: for neither does being deſert the vr, 
nor the one, being; but theſe two always ſubſiſt, equalized 
through all things. It appears to be entirely fo. The on, 
therefore, which is diſtributed by eſſence, is many and an 
infinite multitude. So it appears. One being therefore 1s 


not only many, but it is likewiſe neceſſary that /e cu 
which 
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which is diſtributed by eſſence ſhould be many. Entirely 
ſo. 

And indeed in conſequence of the parts being parts of 
a whole, the one will be defined according to a whole: or 
are not the parts comprehended by the whole ? Neceſlarily 
ſo. But that which contains will be a bound. How 
ſhould it not? One being, therefore, is in a certain reſpect 
both one and many, whole and parts, finite and infinite in 
multitude. It appears fo. As it is bounded, therefore, 
muſt it not alſo have extremes? It is neceſſary. But 
what, if it be a whole, muſt it not alſo have a beginning, 
middle, and end? Or can there be any whole without theſe 
three? And if any one of theſe be wanting, can it be wil- 
ling to be any longer a whole ? It cannot. The one, there- 
fore, as it appears, will poſſeſs a beginning, end, and mid- 
dle. It will. But the middle is equally diſtant from the 
extremes; for it could not otherwiſe be the middle. It 
could not. And, as it appears, the one being ſuch, will 
participate of a certain figure, whether ſtraight or round, 
or a certain mixture from both. It will fo. | 

Will it therefore, being ſuch, ſubſiſt in itſelf and in ano- 
ther? How? For each of the parts is in the whole, nor 
is any one external to the whole. It is ſo. But all the 
parts are comprehended by the whole. Certainly. But 
the one is all the parts of itfelf ; and is neither more nor leſs 
than all. Certainly. Is not %% aue, therefore, a whole? 
How ſhould it not ? If therefore all the parts are in the 
whole, and all the parts are one, and /e one is a whole, 
but all the parts are comprehended by the whole; hence 
the one will be comprehended by H one, and fo the owe will 
be in itſelf, It appears ſo. But again the whole is not in 


the parts, neither in all, nor in a certain one. For if it were 


in 
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in all, it would neceſſarily be in one: for if it were not in 
ſome one, it would not be able to be in all. But if this one 
is a one belonging to all the parts, and the whole is not in 
this one, how can it any longer be a whole in all the parts? 
In no reſpect. Nor yet in any of the parts. For if the 
whole ſhould be in ſome of the parts, the greater would be 
in the leſſer, which is impoſſible. Impoſſible. But fince 
the whole is neither in many, nor in one, nor in all the 


parts, is it not neceſſary that it ſhould either be in ſome - 


other, or that it ſhould be nowhere? It is neceſſary. But 
if it is nowhere, will it not be nothing? And if it is a 
whole, ſince it is not in itſelf, is it not neceſſary that it 
ſhould be in another? Entirely ſo. So far therefore as 
the one is a whole, it is in another: but ſo far as all things 
are its parts, and itſelf all the parts, it is in itſelf ; and 
ſo the one will neceſſarily be in itſelf and in another. Ne- 
ceſſarily. 

But as the one is naturally ſuch, is it not neceſſary that it 
ſhould both be moved and ſtand {till? How? It muſt ſtand, 
indeed, if it be in itfelf. For being in one, and not de- 
parting from this, it will be in jane, through being in it- 
felf. It will. But that which is always in the fame, muſt 
neceſſarily without doubt always ſtand ſtill. Entirely ſo. 
But what, mult not that on the contrary which is always in 
another, neceſſarily never be in nme? But if it be never 
in ſame, can it ſtand ſtil!? And if it does not ſtand ſtill, 
mult it not be moved? Certainly. It is neceſſary there- 
fore that zhe one, ſince it is always in itſelf and in another, 


mult always be moved and ſtand itill. It appears 10. 
But, likewiſe, it ought to be the ſame with itſelf, and dif- 
ferent from itſelf; and, in like manner, the fame with and 


different from others, if it ſuffers what we have related 
Above. 
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above. How? Every thing, in a certain reſpect, thus 
takes place with relation to every thing: for it is either 
the ſame with it or different: or if it is neither ſame nor 
different, it will be a part of this to which it is ſo related, 
or with reſpect to a part it will be a whole. It appears fo. 
Is therefore 7he one a part of itſelt? By no means. It will 
not therefore be a whole, with reſpect to itſelf, as if itſelf 
were a part. For it cannot. But is e one, therefore, dif- 
ferent from the one? By no means. It will not therefore 
be different from itſelf. Certainly not. If therefore it is 
neither different nor a whole, nor yet a part with reſpect 
to itſelf, is it not neceſſary that it ſhould be the fame with 
itſelf? It is neceſſary. But what, that which is eiſewhere 
than itſelf, ſubſiſting in /ame in itſelf, muſt it not necel- 
ſarily be different from itſelf, ſince it has a ſubſiſtence elſe- 
where? It appears fo to me. And in this manner the ane 
appears to ſubſiſt, being at the ſame time both in itſelf and 
in another. So it ſeems. Through ihis, therefore, it ap- 
pears that the one is different from itſelf. It does ſo. 

But what, if any thing is different from any thing, is it 
not different from that which is different? Necellarily fo. 
But are not all ſuch things as are not one different from 
the one And is not the one different from fuch things as 
are not one? How ſhould it not? The one therefore will 
be different from other things. Different. But fee whe- 
ther different and fame are not contrary to each other. How 
ſhould they not? Do you think therefore that ame can 
erer be in different, or different in ſame? I do not. If 


therefore different is never in ſame, there is no being in 


which for any time diferent ſubſiſts; for if it ſubſiſted in 
it during any time whatever, in that time different would be 
in ſame, . Would it not be ſo? It would. But ſince it is 


never 
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never in ſame, different will never ſubſiſt in any being, 
True. Neither therefore will d:Ferent be in things which 
are not one, nor in the ene. It will not. The one therefore 
will not through rent be different from things which 
are not one, nor things which are not one from the one, 
Not, indeed. Nor likewiſe will they be different from each 
other, ſince they do not participate of different. For how 
can they? But if they are neither different from themſelves, 
nor from diſferent, muſt they not entirely eſcape from being 
different from each other? I] hey mult eſcape. But nci- 
ther will things which are not one participate of e en. 
for if they did they would no longer be vet one, but in a 
certain reſpect one. True. Hence things which are 10 
ene will not be number; for they would not be entirely t 
one in conſequence of poſteſhng number. Certainly not. 
But what, can things which are nt cue be parts of one: 
Or would not things which are not che by this means parti- 
cipate of the one? They would participate. If therefore 
this is entirely the ene, but thoſe not one, neither will he ce 
be a part of things which are t one, nor a whole with re- 
ſyect to them, as if they were parts; nor, on the contrary, 
will things which are net one be parts of the one, nor yet 
vwholes, as if hee one were a part. They will not. But we 
have ſaid that things which are neither parts nor wholes, 
nor different from cach other, muſt be the fame with cach 
other. Wie have faid fo. Muſt we not therefore aſſert 
that He one, ſince it ſubſiſts in this manner with reſpect to 
things which are net cue, is the ſame with them? We muil. 
The one, therefore, as it appears, is both different from 
others and itſelf, and the ſame with them and with itſell. 
It appears from this reaſoning to be ſo. 
ut is it alſo ſimilar and diſſimilar to itſelf and others! 
Perhaps 
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Perhaps ſo. Since therefore it appears to be different from 
others, others alſo will be different from it. But what 
then? Will it not be different from others, in the ſame 
manner as others from it? And this neither more norleſs? 
How ſhould it not? If therefore neither more nor leſs, it 
muſt be different in a ſimilar manner. Certainly. Will 
not that through which /e one becomes different from 
others, and others in a ſimilar manner from it, be alſo that 
through which both He one becomes the ſame with others, 
and others with he ove? How do you ſay? thus: Do 
not you call every name the name of ſomething? I do: 


but what then? Do you pronounce the ſame name often 
or once ? I pronounce it once. When therefore you 
enunciate that name once, do you denominate that thing 
to which the name belongs: but if often, not the fame ? 
Or whether you pronounce the {ame name once or often, 
do you not neceſſarily always ſignify the ſame thing? But 
what then? Does not a different name belong to forme 
certain thing? Entirely ſo. When therefore you pro- 
nounce this, whether once or often, you do not atlign th:« 
name to any other, nor do you denominate any other thing 
than that to which this name belongs. It is necetiary it 


ſhould be ſo. But when we ſay that other things are dif- 


ferent from he one, and that he one is different from others, 
twice pronouncing the name different, we yet ſignify no- 


thing more than the nature of that thing of which this is 


ö the name. Entirely ſo. If therefore 7he one be different 
| from others, and others from He one, in conſequence of ſuf- 
| fcring the ſame different, the ene will not ſuffer that which 
, is different from others, but the ſame with others: but is 
not that which in a certain reſpect ſuffers the ſame ſimilar? 
| Certainly. But, in the ſame manner, as the one becomes 
| different 
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different from others, every thing becomes Gmilar to evcry 
thing: for every thing is different ſrom all things. It ap- 
pears ſo. But is the ſimilar contrary to the diſſimilar ? It 
is. And is not d/erent contrary to ſame © And this alſo, 
But this likewiſe is apparent, that he ane is both the ſame 
with and different from others. It is apparent. But to 
be the ſame with others is a contrary paſſion to the being 
different from others. Entirely fo. But „e one appears to 
be ſimilar, ſo far as different. Certainly. So far there- 
fore as it is /ame, it will be diſſimilar on account of its {uf- 
fering a paſhon contrary to that which produces the ſimilar: 
or was it not the ſimilar which produced the different? 
Certainly. It will therefore render that which is diſſimilar 
the ſame ; or it would not be contrary to different. 50 
it appears. The one therefore will be both ſimilar and diſ- 
fimilar to others: and fo far as different it will be ſimilar; 
but ſo far as 7he /ame diſſimilar. The caſe appears to be 
ſo. And it is likewiſe thus affected. How? So far as it 
fuſfers /ame it does not ſuffer that which is various; but 
not ſuffering that which is various, it cannot be diſſimilar; 
and not being diſſimilar, it will be ſimilar : but ſo far as i: 
ſaers d/Ferent it will be various; and being various it will 
be diſſimilar. You ſpeak the truth. Since therefore //- 
aue is both the fame with and different from others, ac- 
cording to both and according to each of theſe, it will bc 
fmilar and diilimilar to others. Entirely fo. And will 
not this in a ſimilar manner be the caſe with relation to 
itſelf, fince it has appeared to be both different from and 
the ſame with itſelf; fo that, according to both theſe, and 
accordin g to each, it will appear to be ſimilar and diſſimilar! 

Neceilarily fo. 
But conſider now how the one ſubſiſts with reſpect to 
touching 


touching itſelf and others, and not touching. I conſider. 
For the one appears in a certain reſpect to be in the whole of 
itſelf. Right. But is he one allo in others? Certainly. 
So far therefore as e one is in others it will touch others; 
but fo far as it is in itſelf it will be hindered from touch- 
ing others, but it will touch itſelf becauſe it ſubſiſts in it- 
ſelf. So it appears. And thus, indeed, the one will both 
touch itſelf and others. It will ſo, But what will you ſay 
to this? Muſt not every thing which is about to touch 
any thing be ſituated in a place proximate to and after that 
which it is about to touch, and in which when ſituated it 
touches? It is neceſſary. The one, therefore, if it is abou 

to touch itſelf, ought to be ſituated immediately after itſelf 

occupying the place proximate to that in which it is, It 
ought ſo. Would not this be the caſe with e one if it was 
two; and would it not be in two places at once ? Bu 
can this be the caſe while it is He ove? It cannot. The 
ſame neceſſity therefore belongs to he one, neither to be 
two nor to touch itſelf. The ſame. But neither will it 
touch others. Why ? Becauſe we have ſaid, that when 
any thing is about to touch any thing which is ſeparate 
from it, it ought to be placed proximate to that which it 
15 about to touch ; but that there muſt be no third in the 
middle of them. True. Two things therefore at the 
leaſt are requiſite, if contact is about to take place. Cer- 
tainly. But if a third thing ſucceeds to the two terms, 
theſe will now be three, but the contacts two. Certainly. 
And thus one always being added, one contact will be 
added, and it will come to paſs that the contacts will be 
leſs by one than the multitude of the numbers : for by 
how much the two firſt numbers ſurpaſſed the contacts, 


ſo as to be more in number than the contacts, by ſo much 
2 will 
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will all the following number ſurpaſs the multitude of the 
contacts. For in that which remains one will be added to 
the number, and one contact to the contacts. Right. The 
contacts therefore leſs by one will always be as many in 
number as the things themſelves. True. If therefore it 
is one alone, and not two, there can be no contact. How 
can there? Have we not ſaid that ſuch things as are diſ- 
ferent from the one are neither one nor participate of it, 
ſince they are different? We have. The one therefore is 
not number in others, as the one is not contained in them. 
How can it? The one therefore is neither others, ner 
two, nor any thing poſſeſſing the name of another number. 
It is not. The one therefore is one alone, and will not be 
two. It will not, as it appears. There is no contact, 
therefore, two not ſubſiſting. There is not. The ons 
therefore wilt neither touch other things, nor will other 
things touch He one, as there is no contact. Certainly not, 
On all tkeſe accounts, therefore, the one will both touch and 
not touch others and itſelf. So it appears, 
Is it therefore equal and unequal to itſelf and others? 
How? If the one were greater or leſſer than others, or 
others greater or leffer than the one, would it not follow 
that neither the one, becauſe one, nor others, becauſe dif- 
ferent from the one, would be greater or lefler than each 
other from their own eſſences? But if each, beſides being 
ſuch as they are, ſhould poſſeſs equality, would they not be 
equal to each other? But if the one ſhould poſſeſs magni- 
tude and the other parvitude, or e one magnitude but 
others parvitude, would it not follow, that, with whatever 
ſpecies magnitude was preſent, that ſpecies would be 
greater; but that the ſpecies would be leſſer with which 


parvitude was preſent ? Neceſſarily ſo. Are there net 
3 therefore 
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therefore two. certain ſpecies of this kind, magnitude and 
parvitude ? ?. For if they had no ſubſiſtence they could never 
be contrary to each other, and be preſent 'with beings. 
How ſhould they? If therefore parvitude becomes inhe- 
rent in the one, it will either be inherent i in the whole or in 
a part of it. It is neceſſary. But if it ſhould be inherent 
in the whole, will it not either be extended equally through 
the whole of the one or comprehend the one ? Plainly ſo. 
If parvitude therefore is equally inherent in he one, will it 
not be equal to the one; but if it comprehends he one will 
it not be greater? How ſhould it not? Can therefore 
parvitude be equal to or greater than any thing, and ex- 


hibit the properties of magnitude and equality, and not its 


own? It is impoſſible. Parvitude, therefore, will not be 
inherent in the whole of the one, but if at all, in a part. 
Certainly. Nor yet again in the whole part; as the ſame 
conſequences would enſue in the cohole part of the one, as in 
the whole of the one: for it would either be equal to or 
greater than the part in which it is inherent. It is neceſ- 
ſary. Parvitude therefore will not be inherent in any being, 
ſince it can neither be in a part nor in a whole; nor will 


there be any thing ſmall, except ſmallneſs itſelf. It does 


not appear that there will. Neither will magnirude there- 
fore be in e one: for there will be ſome other thing great 
beſides magnitude itſelf, I mean that in which magnitude 
15 inherent; and this, though parvitude is not, which ought 
to be ſurpaſſed by that which is great; but which in this 
caſe is impoſlible, ſince parvitude is not inherent in any 
being. True. But indeed magnitude itſelf will not ſur- 
paſs any thing elſe but parvitude itſelf, nor will parvitude 


be leſs than any other than magnitude itſelf, It will not. 


Neither therefore will other things be greater than the one; 
8 nor 
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nor leſſer, ſince they neither poſſeſs magnitude nor parvi- 
tude ; nor will theſe two poſſeſs any power with reſpect to 
the one, either of ſurpaſſing or of being ſurpaſſed, but thi: 
will be the caſe only with reſpect to each other: nor on 
the contrary will Ve one be either greater or leſſer than 
theſe two, or others, as it neither poſſeſſes magnitude nor 
parvicude. So indced it appears. If the one therefore is 
neither greater nor leſſer than others, is it not neceſſary 
that it ſhould neither ſurpaſs nor be ſurpaſſed by them: 
It is neceſſary. Is it not alſo abundantly neceſſary, that 
that which neither ſurpaſſes nor is ſurpaſſed ſhould be 
equally affected? And mult it not, if equally affected, 
be equal? How ſhould it not? The one therefore will 
be thus circumſtanced with reſpect to itſelf : viz. from 
neither poſſe ſſing magnitude nor parvitude in itſelf, it will 
neither ſurpaſs nor be ſurpaſſed by itſelf; but being equally 
affected it will be equal to itſelf. Entirely ſo. The ane 
therefore will be equal both to itſelf and others. $0 it 
appears. | 

But af She one ſhould be in itſelf, it would alſo be ex- 
ternally about itſelf; and ſo, through comprehending it- 
ſelf, it would be greater than itſelf z but from being com- 
prehended leſs than itſelf : and thus he one would be both 
greater and leſſer than itſelf. It would fo. Is not this 
alſo neceſſary, that nothing has any ſubſiſtence beſides 4% 
one and others? How ſhould it be otherwiſe ? But ought 
not whatever has a being to be always ſomewhere ? Cer- 
tainly. And does not that which ſubſiſts in another ſub- 
ſiſt as the leſſer in the greater? For one thing cannot in 


any other way ſubſiſt in another. It cannot. But ſince 


there is nothing elſe except the one and others, and it is 
neceſſary that theſe ſhould be in ſomething, is it not necel- 
| ſary 
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ſary that they ſhould be in one another, viz. others in 7he 
aue, and the one in others; or that they ſhould be nowhere? 
It appears fo. Becaute therefore 75e one is in others, others 
will be greater than He one, through comprehending it; 
but the one will be leſs than others, deen comprehended : 
but if others are inherent in the one, the c on the Tame 
account will be greater than others; but others will be 
leſs than the one. It appears ſo. The one therefore is equal 
to, greater and leſſer, both than itſelf and others. It feems 
fo. But if it is greater, equal, and leſſer, it will be of equal, 

more, and fewer meaſures, both than itfelf and othe: 83 
and if of meaſures, alſo of parts. How ſhould it not ? 
Being therefore of equal, more, and fewer meaſures, it will 
alſo be more and leſs in number, both with reſpect to it- 
ſelf and otliers; and alfo, for the ſame reaſon, equal to it- 
ſelk and others. How ? That which is greater poſſeſſes 
more meaſures than that which is ſmaller, and contains as 
many parts as meaſures; and that which is leſſer in the 
ſame manner, as alſo that which is equal. It is ſo. Since 
the one, therefore, is both greater, leſſer, and equal to itſelf, 
will it not alſo contain meaſures equal to, more and fewer 


than itſelf? And if of meaſures, will not this alto be true 


of parts? How ſhould it not? If therefore it contains 
equal parts with itſelf, it will be equal in multitude to it- 
ſelf: but if more, more in multitude, and if fewer, leſs in 
wultitude, than itſelf. It appears ſo. But will e one be 
limilarly affected towards others? For ſince it appears to 
be greater than others, is it not neceſſary that it ſhould be 
more in number than others? but, becauſe it is lefler, muſt 
it not alſo be fewer in number? and becauſe equal in mag- 
nitude, muſt it not alſo be equal in multitude to others? 
It is neceſſary. And thus again, as it appears, the one will 
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be equal, more, and leſs in number, both than itſelf and 
others. It will ſo. 

Will he one therefore participate of time? And is it, 
and does it ſubſiſt in becoming to be younger and older, 
both than itſelf and others? And again, neither younger 
nor older than itſelf and others, though participating of 
time? How? To bein a certain reſpect is preſent with 
it, ſince it 75 7he one. Certainly. | But what elſe is 7 be 
than a participation of eſſence with the preſent time? In 
the ſame manner as it vas is a communication of eſſence 
with the paſt, and it vill be with the future? It is no other. 
It muſt participate therefore of time, if it participates of 
being. Entirely ſo, Muſt it not therefore participate of 
time in progreſſion ? Certainly. It will always therefore 
ſubſiſt in becoming 0 be older than itſelf, if it proceeds ac- 
cording to time. Itis neceſſary. Do we therefore call to 
mind that the older is always becoming older, becaul it is 
always becoming younger ? We do call it to mind. Docs 
not the one, therefore, while it is becoming older than itſeh, 


ſubſiſt in becoming older than itſelf, while it is becoming 
younger than itſelf ? Neceſſarily ſo. It will therefore be⸗ 
come both younger and older than itſelf. Certainly. But 


— 


is it not then older when it ſubſiſts in becoming t9 be accord- 
ing to the preſent time, which is between it «vas and it will 
be: for, through proceeding from the paſt to the future, it 
will not paſs beyond the preſent 1:40? It will not. Wall 
it not therefore ceaſe becoming to be older, when it ar- 
rives at /e now, and is no longer becoming to be, but 1s now 
older? For while it proceeds it will never be compre- 
hended by the now. For that which proceeds ſubſiſts in 
ſuch a manner as to touch upon both /e now and the fu- 


ture time; departing indeed from ?he now, but apprehend- 
ing 
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ing the future, becauſe it ſubſiſts in the middle of the fu- 
ture and the now. True. But if it be neceſſary that what- 
ever is becoming to be ſhould not paſs by 7he now or the 
preſent time, hence, as ſoon as it arrives at the now, it will 
always ceaſe becoming to be, and zs then that which it was 
in purſuit of becoming. It appears fo. The one, therefore, 
when in becoming older it arrives at the now, will ceaſe be- 
&ming to be, and then is older. Entirely ſo. Is it not there- 
fore older than that in reſpeCt of which it becomes older? 
And does it not become older than itſelf ? Certainly. And 
is not the older older than the younger? It is. The one 
therefore is younger than itſelf, when in becoming older 
it arrives at he now. It is neceſſary. But he now is always 
preſent with he one, through the whole of its being: for it 
is always 71020 as long as it is. How ſhould it not? The 
one therefore always is, and is becoming to be younger 
and older than itſelf. So it appears. But i the one, or does 
it ſubſiſt in becoming to be, in a time more extended than or 
equal to itſelf? In an equal time. But that which either 
or ſubſiſts in becoming to be in an equal time poſſeſſes the 
ſame age. How ſhould it not? But that which has the 
ſame age is neither older nor younger. By no means. 
The one, therefore, ſince it both ſubſiſts in becoming to be 
and ig, in a time equal to itſelf, neither i nor is becoming 
ts be younger nor older than itfelf, It does not appear to 
me that it can. 

But how is it affected with reſpect to others? I know 
not what to ſay. But this you may ſay, that things dif- 
ferent from the one becauſe they are others, and not another, 
are more than he one, For that which is another is one; 
but being others they are more than one, and poſſeſs multi- 
tude, They do. But multitude participates of a greater 
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number than zhe ove ? How ſhould it not? What then ? 
Do we ſay that things more in number are generated, or 
have been generated, before the few? We aſſert this of 
the few before the many. That which is the feweſt tliere- 
fore is firſt : but is not this „he one ? Certainly. The one 
thereſore becomes the itrit of all things poſſeſſing number 
but all other things have number, if they are ethers and not 
another, They have indeed. But that which is firſt gene- 
rated has I think a priority of ſubſiſtence: but others are 
poſterior to this. But ſuch as have an after generation are 
younger than that which had a prior generation : and thu; 
others will be younger than e one, but the one will be older 
than others It will indeed. But what ſhall we lay to 
this? Can he one be generated contrary to its nature, or 
is this impoſſible? Impollible. But he ane appears to 
conſiſt of parts; and if of parts, it poſſeſſes a beginning, 
end, and middle. Certainly. Is not therefore the begin- 
ning generated firſt of all, both of -e one and of every 
other thing; and after the beginning all the other parts, as 
far as to the end? What then? And indeed we ſhould ſay 
that all theſe are parts of a whole and of one; but that z/ 
one, together with the end, is generated ore and a 40/0! 
Ve ſhould ſay 10. But the end I think mult be generated 
laſt of all, and /e o muſt be naturally generated together 
with this; fo that e one, ſince it is neceſary that it ſnhould 
not be generated contrary to nature, being produced toge- 
ther with the end, will be naturally generated the laſt of 
others. The one therefore is younger than others, but 
others are older than e one. So again it appears to me. 
But what, mult not the beginning or any other part what- 
ever of 7he one, or of any thing elſe, if it is a part, and not 
parts—mult it not necefſarily be one, ſince it is a part ? 


Neceſ 
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Neceſſarily. The one, therefore, while becoming to be, to- 
gether with the firit part, will be generated, and together 
with the ſecond ; and it will never deſert any one of the 
other generated parts, till arriving at the extremity it be- 
comes one hole; neither excluded from the middle, nor 
from the laſt, nor the firſt, nor from any other whatever 
in its generation. True. The one therefore will poſſeſs the 
ſame age with others, as (if it be not he one contrary to its 
own nature) it will be generated neither prior nor poſterior 
to others, but together with them; and on this account 
the one will neither be older nor younger than others, nor 
others than he one + but, according to the former reaſon- 
ing, the one was both older and younger than others, and 
others in a ſimilar manner than it. Entirely 1o. 
After this manner thereſore He one ſubſiſts and is gene- 
ated. But what ſhall we ſay reſpecting its becoming older 
and younger than others, and others than He one; and 
again, that it neither becomes older nor younger? Shall we 
ſay that it ſubſiſts in the ſame manner with reſpect to the 
term becoming to be as with reſpect to the term o be? Or 
otherwiſe ? I am not able to ſay. But Jam able to affirm 
this, that however one thing may be older than another, 
yet it cannot otherwiſe ſubſiſt in becoming to be older, than 
by that difference of age which it poſſeſſed as ſoon as it was 
born: nor on the contrary can that which is younger ſub- 
fiſt in becoming to be younger, otherwiſe than by the fame 
difference. For equal things being added to unequals, 
whether they are times or any thing elſe, always cauſe 
them to differ by the ſame interval by which they were 
diſtant at firſt. How ſhould it be otherwiſe? That which 
is therefore cannot ſubſiſt in becoming to be older or younger 
than one being, ſince it is always equally different from it 
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in age: but this ic and «vas older, but that younger; but 
by no means ſubſiſts in becoming ſo. True. That which 
7s one, therefore, will never ſubſiſt in becoming to be either 
older or younger than other beings. Never. But ſec 
whether by this means other things will become younger 
and older. After,what manner? The ſame as that through 
which the one appeared to be older than others, and others 
than he one. What then? Since the one is older than 
others, it was for a longer period of time than others, 

Certainly. - | 
But again conſider, if we add an equal time to a longer 
and thorter time, does the longer differ from the ſhorter 
by an equal or by a ſmaller part? By a ſmaller, Thee, 
therefore, will not differ from others by fo great an age 
«fterwards as before; but, receiving an equal time with 
others, it will always differ by a leſs age than before. Will 
it not be ſo? . Certainly. But does not that which differs 
fefs in age, with reſpect to any thing, than it did beforc, 
become younger. than before, with reſpect to thoſe than 
which it was before older? Younger. But if it is younger, 
will not, on the contrary, others with reſpect to e one be 
older than before ? Entirely ſo. That therefore which 
was generated younger, will ſubſiſt in becoming t9 be older, 
with reſpect to that which was before generated and is 
older; but it never ig older, but always is becoming 
older than it; the one indeed advancing to a more juvenile 
ſtate, but the other to one more aged : but that which is 
older is becoming to be younger than the younger, after the 
ſame manner. For both tending to that which is contrary, 
they ſubſiſt in becoming contrary to each other; the 
younger becoming older than the older, and the older 
younger than the younger: but they are not able to becant 
I9\ 
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ſo. For if they ſhould become they would no longer ſubſiſt 
in becoming, but would now be. But now they are becom- 
ing younger and older than each other; and he one indeed 
becomes younger than others becauſe it appears to be older, 
and to have a prior generation: but others are older than 
the one, becauſe they have a poſterior generation; and, from 
the ſame reaſon, other things will be fimilarly related with 
reſpecł to the one, ſince they appear to be more ancient and 
to have a prior generation. So indeed it appears. Does 
it not follow, that ſo far as the one does not become younger 
or older than the other, becauſe they differ by an equal 
number from each other, that ſo far as this, he one will 
not become older or younger than others, nor others than 
the one ? But that, ſo far as it 1s neceſſary, that the prior 
ſhould always differ from ſuch as are becoming to be poſ- 
terior, and the poſterior from the prior; ſo far it is neceſ- 
fary that they ſhould become older and younger than each 
other, both others than he one and the one than others? 
Entirely ſo, On all theſe accounts, therefore, the one is, 
and is becoming to be, older and younger both than itſelf and 
others; and again, neither zs nor is becoming to be older nor 
younger than itſelf and others. It is perfectly ſo. But 
ſince the one participates of time, and of becoming to be 
older and younger, is it not neceſſary that it ſhould partici- 
pate of the paſt, preſent, and future, ſince it participates 
of time? It is neceſſary, The one therefore was, and is, 
and will be; and was generated, and is generated, and 
will be generated. What then? And there will alſo be 
lomething belonging to it, and which may be aſſerted of 
it, and which was, and is, and will be. Entirely ſo. There 
will therefore be ſcience, opinion, and ſenſe of he one, ſince 
we have now treated of all theſe things about it. You 
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ſpeak rightly. A name therefore and diſcourſe may ſuh. 
ſiſt about he cue, and it may be denominated and ſpoken 
of: and whatever particulars of the ſame kind take place 
in other things, will alſo take place about the one. The 
caſe is perfectly ſo. 
In the third place let us conſider, if the one ſubſiſts in 
the manner we have already aſſerted, is it not neceſſary 
ſince it is both one and many, and again neither one nor 
many, and participating of time, that becauſe 77 77 one it 
ſhould participate of eſſence ; but that becauſe 7t 7s no, it 
ſhould not at any time participate of effence ? It is neceſ- 
fary. Is it cherefore poſſible, that when it participates 
and becomes ſuch as it is, that then it ſhould not partici. 
pate; or that it ſhould participate when it does not parti- 
cipate ? It cannot be poſſible. It participates therefore 
at one time, and does not participate at another: for thus 
alone can it participate and not participate of the ſame. 
Right. Is not that alſo time, when it receives berg and 
again loſes it? Or how can it be poſlible, that being ſuch 
as it is, it ſhould at one time poſſeſs the fame thing, and at 
another time not, unleſs it both receives and loſes it? No 
otherwiſe. Do you not denominate the receiving of cl- 
ſence to become? I do. And is not to loſe eſſence the 
fame as to periſh? Entirely fo. The one, therefore, as it 
ſeems, by receiving and loſing eflence, is generated and pe- 
riſhes. Neceffarily ſo. Put ſince it is both one and many, 
and ſubſiſts in becoming to be and periſhing, when it be- 
comes one does it ceaſe to be many, and when it becomes 
many does it ceaſe to be one? Entirely ſo. But in con- 
ſequence of becoming one and many, mult it not be ſepa- 
rated and collected? It muſt. And when it becomes diſli- 
milar and ſimilar, muſt it not be. aſſimilated and diſſimi- 
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lated? Certainly. And when it becomes greater, leſſer, 
and equal, mult it not be increaſed, corrupted, and equal- 
ized? It muſt fo. But when from being moved it ſtands 
ſtill, and when from ſtanding ſtill it is changed into being 
moved, it is requiſite that it ſhould not ſubſiſt in one time. 
How ſhould it? But that which before ſtood ſtill, and is 
afterwards moved, and was bcfore moved and afterwards 
ſtands ſtill, cannot ſuffer theſe affections without mutation. 
For how can it? But there is no time in which any thing 
can neither be moved nor ſtand ſtill. There is not. But 
it cannot be changed without mutation. It is not pro- 
bable that it can. When therefore will it be changed ? 
For neither while it ſtands ſtill, nor while it is moved, will 
it be changed: nor while it is in time. It will not. Is 
that any wonderful thing in which it will be when it 
changes? What thing? The ſudden, or that which un- 
apparently ſtarts forth to the view. For the ſudden ſeems 
to ſignify ſome ſuch thing, as that from which it paſſes into 
each of theſe conditions. For while it ſtands {till, it will 
not be changed from ſtanding, nor while in motion will it 
be changed from motion: but that wonderful nature 2 
ſudden is fituated between motion and abiding, is in no time. 
and into this and from this that which is moved paſſes 
into ſtanding ſtill, and that which ſtands ſtill into motion. 
It appears ſo. The one, therefore, if it ſtands ſtill and is 
moved, muſt be changed into each: for thus alone will it 
produce both theſe affections, But becoming changed, it 
will be changed ſuddenly ; and when it changes will be in 
no time: for it will then neither ſtand ſtill nor be moved. 
It will not. Will zhe one alſo be thus affected with reſpect 
to other mutations? And when it is changed from being 
into the /%% of being, or from non-being into becoming fo be, 
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does it not then become a. medium. between certain mo- 
tions and abidings? And then neither f is nor is not, nor 
becomes nor periſhes ? ? It appears ſo. And in the ſame 
manner, when it paſſes from one into many and from many 


into one, it is neither one nor many, nor is it ſeparated nor 


collected. And in paſſing from ſimilar to diſſimilar, and 
from diſhmilar to ſimilar, it is neither ſimilar nor diſhmilar, 
nor is aſſimilated nor diſſimilated. And while it paſſes 
from ſmall into great, and into equal or its contrary, it will 
neither be ſmall nor great, nor unequal, nor increaſing, nor 
periſhing, nor equalized. It does not appear that it can, 
But al! theſe paſſions he one will ſuffer, if it is. How ſhould 
it not ? 3 50 F 5 CF 

But ſhould we not conſider what other thing gs ought to 
ſuffer if She one is? We ſhould. Let us relate, therefore, 
zf the one is, what other things ought to ſuffer from the one. 
By all means. Does it not follow that becauſe other things 
are different from the one they are not th? one : for other- 
wiſe they would not be different from the one? Right. 
Nor yet are others entirely deprived of e one, but parti- 
cipate it in a certain reſpect. In what reſpect? Becauſe 
things different from He one are different, from their hav- 
ing parts: for if they had not parts they would be entirely 
one. Right. But parts we have aſſerted belong to that 
which is a whole. We have ſo. But it is neceſlary that 
a whole ſhould be one compoſed from many, of which one 
the many are parts : for each of the parts ought not to be 
a part of many, but of a whole. How ſo ? If any thing 
ſhould be a part of many, among which it ſubſiſts itſelf, it 


would doubtleſs be a part of itſelf (which i is impoſſible), 


and of each one of the others; ſince i it is a part of all. For 
if it is not a part of one of theſe it will be a part of the 
others, 
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others, this being excepted; and, ſo it will not be a part of 
each ong: and not being a part, of each, it will be a part of 
no one of the many : and being a part of no one of the 
many, it is impoſſible that it ſhould. be any thing belonging 
to all thoſe, of no one of which it is either a; part or any 
thing elſe. So it appears. A part therefore is neither a 
part of many nor of all; but of one certain idea and of one 
certain thing which we call a whole, and which becomes 
one perfect thing from all: for a part indeed is a part of 
this. Entirely ſo. If therefore other things have parts, 
they will alſo participate of, a whole and one. Certainly. 
One perfect whole, therefore, poſſeſſing parts, muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be different from the one. It is neceſſary. But the 
ſame reaſoning is true concerning each of the parts : for it 
is neceſſary that each of theſe Mould participate of zhe one. 
For if each of theſe is a part, the very being each, in a cer- 
tain reſpect, ſignifies one; ſince it is diſtinguiſhed from 
others, and has a ſubſiſtence by itſelf, if it is that which is 
called each. Right. But it participates of e one as it is 
evidently. ſomething different from % one ; for 3 
it would not participate, but would be the one itſelf. 
now it is impoſhble that any thing. can be he one ins 
the one itſelf. Impollible. But it is neceflary both to a 
whole and to a part to participate of he one : for a whole 
is one certain thing and has parts. But each part what- 
ever, which is a part of the whole, is one part. It is ſo. 
Muſt not therefore thoſe which participate of he one parti- 
cipate it, as being different from the one? How ſhould 
they not? But things different from the one will in a cer- 
tain reſpect be many; for if things different from he one 
were neither one nor more than one, they would be no- 
thing. They would. But ſince the things which partici- 
pate 
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pate of one part and one whole are more than one, is it not 
neceſſary that theſe very things which participate of he g 
ſhould be infinite in multitude ? How ? Thus: they are 
different from the one, nor are they participants of He ane, 
then when they have already participated of it. Certainly, 
Are not thoſe multitudes in which e one is not? Mul- 
titudes, certainly, What then? If we ſhould be willing 
by cogitation to take away the leaſt quantity from theſe, 
would it not be neceſſary that this quantity which is taken 
away ſhould be multitude, and not one, ſince it does not 
participate of He cne? It is neceſſary. By always ſur- 
veying therefore another nature of form, itſelf ſubſiſting 
by itſelf, will not any quantity of it which we may bchold 
be infinite in multitude ?- Entirely fo. And fince every 
part becomes one, the parts will have bounds with reſpect 
to each other, and to the whole; and the whole with re- 
ſpect to the parts. Perfectly fo. It will happen there- 
fore to things different from He one, as it appears both from 
the one and from their communicating with each other, that 
a certain ſomething different will take place in them; which 
indeed affords to them a bound towards each other, wh:lc 
in the mean time the mature of theſe cauſes them to become 
eſſentially connected with infinity. It appears fo. And 
thus things different from the one, both as wholes and ac- 
cording to parts, are infinite and participate of bound. 
Entirely ſo. Are they not therefore ſimilar and diſſimilar, 
both to each other and to themſelves? Why? Becaule, 
ſo far as all of them are in a certain reſpect infinite, ac- 


cording to their own nature, they all of them, in conſe- 


quence of this, ſuffer that which is e ſame. How ſhould 
they not? But ſo far as they ſuffer to be bounded and in- 


finite, which are paſſions contrary to each other, they ſuf- 
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ſer theſe paſſions. Certainly. But things contrary, as ſuch, 
are moſt diſſimilar. What then? According to each of 
theſe paſſions, therefore, they are ſimilar to themſelyes and 
to each other; but, according to both, they are on both 
des moſt contrary and diſhmilar. It appears ſo. And 
thus others will be the ſame with themſelves and with each 
other, and ſimilar and diſhmilar. They will ſo. And 
again, they will be the ſame and different from each other, 
will both be moved and ſtand {till ; and it will not be dif- 
ficult to find all kinds of contrary paſſions ſuffered by things 
different from the one, while they appear to be paſlive, in 
the manner we have related. You ſpeak rightly. 

Shall we not therefore paſs by theſe things as evident, 
and again conſider if Ihe one is, whether things different 
from the one will ſubſiſt not in this manner, or whether in 
this manner alone? Entirely ſo. Let us therefore aſſert 
again from the beginning, F the one is, what things different 
from the one ought to ſuffer. Let us. Is therefore e one 
ſeparate from others, and are others ſeparate from 7he one? 
Why? Becauſe there is no other different beſides theſe, 
vi. that which is different from the one, and that which is 
different from others; for all that can be ſpoken is aſſerted, 
when we ſay the one and others. All indeed. There is 
nothing elſe therefore beſides theſe, in which he one and 
ithers can ſubſiſt after the ſame manner. Nothing. The 
me and others, therefore, are never in the fame. It does not 
appear that they are. Are they ſeparate therefore? They 
are, We have likewiſe aſſerted that he truly one has not 
any parts. For how can it? Neither therefore will the 
whole of theonebe in others, nor tlie parts of it, if it is ſeparate 
from others, and has no parts. How ſhould it not be ſo ? 
In no way therefore will others participate of the one, ſince 
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they neither participate according to a certain part of it, 
nor according to the whole. It does not appear that they 
can. By no means therefore are others the one, nor have 
they any ene in themſelves, They have not. Neither then 
are other things many; for, if they were many, each of 
them, as being a part of a whole, would be one: but now 
things different from He one are neither one nor many, nor 
a whole, nor parts, fince they in no reſpect participate of 
the one. Right. Others therefore are neither two nor 
three, nor is oe contained in them, becauſe they are en- 
tirely deprived of the one. So it is. Cilers therefore are 
neither Gmilars nor diſſimilars, nor the fame with e one, 
nor are ſimilitude and diſſimilitude inherent in them. For 
if they were ſimilar and diſſimilar, ſo far as they contained 
in themſelves ſimilitude and diſſimilitude, ſo far things dif- 
ferent from the one would comprehend in themſelves two 
contrary ſpecies. So it appears. But it is impoſſible for 
thoſe to participate of two certain things which do not 
participate of one. Impoſſible. Others therefore are nei- 
ther ſimilars nor diſſimilars, nor both. For if they were 
things ſimilar or diſſimilar, they would participate of one 
other form; and if they were both, they would participate 
of two contrary forms: but theſe things appear to be im- 
poſſible. True. Others therefore are neither ſame nor 
different, nor are moved nor ſtand ſtill, nor are generated 
nor deſtroyed, nor are greater, or leſſer, or equal, nor do 
they ſuffer any thing elſe of this kind. For if others could 
ſuſtain to ſuffer any ſuch affection, they would participate 
of one and two, and of even and odd; all which it appears 
impoſſible for them to participate, ſince they are entirely 
deprived of e ene. All this is moſt true. Hence, then, 
if the one is, the one is all things and nothing; and is 
ſimi- 
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ſimilarly affected towards itſelf and towards others. En- 
tirely ſo. 

Let this then be admitted. But ſhould we not after this 
conſider what ought to happen if „e one is not? We 
ſhould. What then will be the hypotheſis if the one is not ? 
Will it differ from the hypotheſis if rat which is not one is 
not * It will indeed differ. Will it only differ, or is the 
hypotheſis F that which is not one is not, entirely contrary to 
the hypotheſis zf he one in not? Entirely contrary. But 
what, if any one ſhould ſay, if magnitude is not, or parvi- 
tude is not, or any thing elſe of this kind, would he not 
evince in each of theſe that he ſpeaks of that which is not 
as ſomething different? Entirely ſo. Would he not there- 
fore now evince that he calls that which is not different 
from others, when he ſays F the one is not; and ſhould we 
underſtand that which he fays? We thould underſtand. 
In the firſt place therefore he ſpeaks of ſomething which 
may be known; and afterwards of ſomething different 
from others when he ſays he one, whether he adds to it 20 
be or not to be for that which is ſaid not to be, will be not 
the leſs known, and that it is ſomething different from 
others: is it not ſo? It is neceſſary it ſhould. Let us 
therefore relate from the beginning, be one is not, What. 
cught to be the conſequence. In the firſt place, therefore, 
this as it appears ought to happen it, that either there ſhould 
be a ſcience of it, or that nothing of what is pronounced 
can be known, when any one ſays if the one is not, True. 
Muſt not this alſo happen, that either other things muſt be 
different from it, or that it mult be ſaid to be different from 
others? Entirely ſo. Diverſity, therefore, beſides ſcience, is 
preſentwith it; forwhen any one ſays that zhe one is different 

from others, he will not ſpeak of the diverſity of others, 
Aa 2 but 
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but of the diverſity of e one. It appears ſo. And be- 
ſides, that which is not, or non-being, will participate of 
that, and of ſome certain thing, and of this, and of theſe, and 
every thing of this kind. For neither could the one be 
ſpoken of, nor things different from e one, nor would any 
thing be preſent with it, nor could it be denominated any 
thing, if it neither participated of ſome certain thing or 
things of this kind. Right. But 79 be cannot be preſent 
with he one if it is not; though nothing hinders but it may 
participate of he many: but indeed it is neceſſary that it 
ſhould, if he one is ih, and is not ſomething different from 
that. If therefore it is neither the one nor tat, neither will 
it be; but diſcourſe muſt take place about ſomething elſe, 
and it will be neceſſary to pronounce nothing concerning 
it. But if He ane is eltabliſhed as that and not as anther, 
it is neceſſary that it ſhould participate of hat and of many 
other things. Entirely fo. Diſſimilitude therefore is pre- 
ſent with it as to other things: for other things being dif- 
ferent from ie one, will alſo be foreign from it, Cer- 
tainly. But are not things foreign various? How ſhould 
they not? And are not things various diſſimilars? Dis- 
ſimilars. If therefore they are diſſimilars to the one, it is 
evident they will be diſſimilars to that which is difimilar. 
It is evident. Diſſimilitude therefore will be preſent with 
the one, according to which others will be diſſimilars to it. 
It appears fo. But if a diſſimilitude with reſpect to other 
things belongs to it, muſt not ſimilitude to itſelf be preſent 
with it? How? If there be a diſſimilitude of the one with 
reſpect to the ane, diſcourſe wouid not take place about a 
thing of this kind as of the one; nor would the hypotheſis 
be about he one, but about ſomething different from 4% 
one. Entirely ſo. But it ought not. Certainly not, There 
ought 
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ought therefore to be a ſimilitude of /e one with reſpect 
to itſelf. There ought. But neither is zhe one equal to 
others. For if it were equal, it would according to equality 
be ſimilar to them; but both theſe are impoſſible, ſince 
the one is not. Impoſſible, But ſince it is not equal to 
others, is it not neceſſary that others alto ſhould not be 
equal to it? It is neceflary. But are not things which 


are not equal unequal? Certainly. And are not unequals 


unequal to that which is unequal? How ſhould they not ? 
The one therefore will participate of inequality, according 
to which others will be unequal to it. It will participate. 
But magnitude and parvitude belong to inequality. They 
do. Do magnitude and parvitude therefore belong to a 
one of this kind? It appears they do. But magnitude 
and parvitude are always ſeparated from cach other, En- 
tirely ſo. Something, therefore, always ſubſiſts between 
them. Certainly. Can you aſſign any thing elle between 
theſe, except equality? Nothing elſe. With whatever, 
therefore, there is magnitude and parvitude, with this 
equality alſo is preſent, ſubſiſting as a medium between 
theſe. It appears ſo. But to the one which is not, equa- 
lity, magnitude, and parvitude, as it appears, belong. 
90 it ſeems. But it ought likewiſe, in a certain re- 


ſpect, to participate of eſſence. How ſo? Ovught it to 


poſſeſs the properties which we have already deſcribed ? 
for unleſs this is the caſe we {hall not ſpeak the truth 
when we ſay the one 7s not; but if this is true, it is evi- 
dent that we have aſſerted things which have a ſubſiſt- 
ence: is it not ſo? It is. But ſince we aſſert that we 
ſpeak truly, it is likewiſe neceſſary to aſſert that we 
ſpeak of things which exiſt. It is neceſſary. The one 
therefore avhich is not, as it appears, ic, for if it is not, while 
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not being *, but remits ſomething of being in order to 1%; 
being, it will immediately become being. Entirely ſo. It 
ought therefore to have, as the bond of mot 10 be, to be that 
which is not i, if it is about not lo be: juſt as being ought 
to have as a bond 797 ro be that which is not , that it may be 
perfectly hat which is, For thus, in a moſt eminent de- 
gree, being will be and non-being will not be : being partici- 
pating of eſſence, in order that it may be being ; but of non- 
eſſence in order that it may obtain zo be non-being, if it is 
about perfectly 7o be : but non-being participating of ven- 


eſſence, in order that it may not be that which is not being, but 


participating ot eſſence, in order that it may obtain 7s be 
non- being, if it is to be perfectly that which is not. Moſk 
truly ſo. Since therefore non-being is preſent with being, 

and being with non-being, is it not neceſſary that the one alſo, 
ſince it is not, ſhould participate of being, in order that it 
may not le? It is neceſſary. Eſſence therefore will ap- 
pear with e one, if it is not. So it ſeems. And vate 
ſence, ſince it is not. How ſhould it not? Can any thing 


*The original is n ig hn o, and this is literally is not non-leing. 
But the meaning of this difficult paſſage is as ſollows: Any re- 
miſſion of being is attended with aden, which is the fame with 
25 not; and if any thing of is be taken away, is not is immediately 
introduced, and ſo it will immediately become is not non-beingy 

that is, it is being. 

+ For between wn tas and £©yu ov, wa pn of muſt ſubſiſt a8 a 
medium. 

+ So r hn oy n eu is the medium between 79 ie and vo 11 
eras or: for ro wn ewai ww is the ſame as v ew, and connects with 

To tial, and xe En „ With To An E129 07s Thompſon had not 


the leaſt glimpſe of this meaning, as may be ſeen from his vei- 
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therefore which is affected in a certain manner, be not ſo 
affected when not changed from this habit? It cannot. 
Every thing therefore ſigniſies a certain mutation, which 
is aſfected and again not affected in ſome particular man- 
ner. How ſhould it not? Is mutation a motion, or what 
elſe do we call it? It is a motion. But has not the one 
appeared to be both being and non-being? Certainly, It 
has appeared therefore to be h and net thus affected. It 
has. The one therefore which is 7-being appears to be 
moved, ſince it poſſeſſes a mutation from being into han- 
being. It appears ſo. But if it be nowhere among beings, 
as if ig not in conſequence of nt being, it cannot paſs elſe- 
where. For how can it? It will not thereſore be move 
by tranſition. It will not. Neither will it revolve in fame : 
for it will never touch ſame, ſince fame is being, But it is 
impoſſible that non-being can reſide in any being. Im- 
poſſible. The one therefore which ts not, cannot revolve in 
that in which it is not. It cannot. Neither will Ve one be 
altered from itſelf, either into being or non-being: for our 
diſcourſe would no longer be concerning e one, if it was 
altered from itſelf, but concerning ſomething different from 
this one, Right, But if it is neither altered, nor revolves 
in ſame, nor ſuffers tranſition, is there any way in which 
it can be moved ? How ſhould there ? But that which 
is immovable muſt neceſſarily be at reſt ; and that which 
is at reſt muſt abide or ſtand ſtill. It is neceſſary. The 
one wohich is not, therefore, as it appears, both abides and is 
moved. It appears ſo. But if it be moved, there is a great 
neceſſity that it ſnould be altered; for ſo far as any thing 
is moved, it is no longer affected in the ſame manner as 
before, but differently. There is ſo. The one, therefore, 
ſince it is moved, is alſo altered. Certainly. But as again 
Aaa it 
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it is in no reſpect moved, it will be in no reſpect altered. 
It will not. So far therefore as He one 2which is not is moved, 
it is altered; but ſo far as it is not moved it is not altered. 
Certainly not. The one, therefore, <vhich is not, is both al- 
tered and not altered. It appears ſo. But is it not neceſ- 
ſary that when any thing 1s altered it ſhould become dif- 
ferent from what it was before, and ſhould ſuffer a diſſo- 
lution of its former habit; but that a nature which is not 
alicred ſhould neither be generated nor diſſolved? It is 

neceſſary. The one, therefore, which is not, through being 
altered, will be generated and diſſolved; but at the ſaws: 
time, rom its not ſuffering alteration, will not be ſubieꝶ to 
either generation or corruption. And (us the ow aui 
net will be generated and diſſolved, and will ncither be ge 
nerated nor diſſolved. It will not. 

But let us again return to the N fee whether 
theſe things will appear to us in our ſubſegqucnt diſeuſſion 
as they do now, or otherwiſe. I 15 neceſſary, indecd, ſo 
to do. Have we not already related, if the one 7s not, v hat 
ought to happen concerning it? Certainly. But when 
we ſay it is net, do we Gonily any thine elſe than the ab- 
ſence of eſſence from that which we ſay is not? Nothing 
elſe. Whether, therefore, when we ſay that any thing ! 


not, do we ſay that in a certain reſpec it is not, and that in 


a certain reſpect it is? Or does the term 7s 1:57 112507 ig 
nify that it is in no reſpect anywhere, and that it does not 
any how participate of eſſence, ſince it 7s 7:5; = 1 ſigniſies, 
indeed, moſt ſimply. Neither therefore can that which is 
not le, nor in any other reſpect participate of eſſence. it 
cannot. But is to be generated and corrupted any thing elie 
than for this to receive eſſence and for that to loſe eſſence? 


It is nothing elſe. That therefore with which nothing ol 


eſence 
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eſſence is preſeat, can ncither receive nor loſe it. How can 
it 2 The ore, therefore, ſince it in no reſpect ig, can neither 
poſſeſs, nor loſe, nor receive eſſence, in any manner hat- 
ever. It is proper it ſhould be fo. The one which is not, 
will neither therefore be corrupted nor generated, fince it in 
no reſpect participates of cence. It does not appear that 
it will. Neither therefore will it be in any reſpect altered; 
for if it ſuTered this paſhon it would be generated and cor- 
rupted. True, Put if it is not altered, is it not alſo ne- 
cefary tit it ſhould not be moved? It is neceſſary. But 
that x in 10 reſpect ic, we have likewiſe aſſerted, can- 
not and ſtill; tor that wich frands ought always to be in 
a certain ſame ? How ſhouid it no. ? And thus we muſt 
afert that on- being neither at any time ſtands or is moved. 
For indeed it does not. Put likewiſe nothing of beings is 
preſent with it; for 45s, through participating of being, 
would participate of effence. It is evident. Neither mag- 
nitude, therefore, nor parvitude, nor equality, belongs to 
it, Certainly not. Neither will ſimilitude or diverſity, 
either with reſpect to itſelf or others, be preſent with it. 
It does not appear that they will. But what, can other 
things be in any reſpect preſent with it, if nothing ought 
to be preſent with it? They cannot, Neither therefore 
are ſimilars nor diſſimilars, nor /ame nor different, different 
irom it. They are not. But what, can any thing be aſ- 
ſerted of it, or he with it, or can it be any certain thing, or 
this, or belong to this, or that, or be with ſome other thing, 
or be formerly, or hereafter, or now—or can ſcience, or 
opinion, or ſenſe, or diſcourſe, or a name, or any thing elſe 
belonging to beings, ſubſiſt about that which is not? There 
cannot. The one therefore auhc ig not, will not in any re- 


ſpect ſubſiſt any where. So indeed it appears. 
But 
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But let us again declare if the one is not, what other 
things ought to ſuffer. Let us. But in a certain reſpec 
others ought to ſubſiſt; for, unleſs others have a being, we 
cannot diſcourſe concerning them. True. But if dis- 
courſe is about ethers, others will be different: or do you 
not call ethers and different the fame ? I do. But do we 
not ſay that different is different from different, and other is 
other than anther © Certainly. With reſpeCt to other:;, 
therefore, if they are about to be others, there is ſomething 
than which they will be others. It is neceſſary, But what 


will this be? For they will not be different from e oe, 


ſince it is not. They will not. They are different there. 
fore from each other; for this alone remains to them, or 
to be different from nothing. Right. According to mul- 
titudes, therefore, each are different from one another; 
for they cannot be different according to the one, ſince 16. 
one is not, But each maſs of theſe, as it appears, is infinite 
in multitude. And though any one ſhould aſſume tha: 
which appears to be the leaſt, like a dream in fleep, on u 


ſudden, inſtead of that which ſeemed to be one, many | 


would riſe to the view; and inſtcad of that which is 
ſmalleſt, a quantity perfectly great with reſpect to the mul- 
titude diſtributed from it. Moſt right. But among theſe 
maſles or heaps, others will be mutually different from one 
another, if they are bers and the one is not. Eminently io. 
Will there not then be many heaps, each of which will ap- 
pear to be one, but is not ſo fince the one is not? There 
will ſo. There will likewiſe appear to be a number of theſe, 
if each of theſe which are many is one, Entirely ſo. But 
the even and odd which are among them will not have a 
true appearance, ſince he one will not have a being. They 
will not. But likewiſe that which is ſmalleſt, as we have 

5 | ſaid, 
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ſaid, will appear to be with them; but this minimum will 
ſeem to be many things and great, with reſpeCt to each of 
the things which are many and ſmall. How ſhould it not? 
And every ſmall heap will ſeem in the eye of opinion to be 
equal to many ſmall heaps : for it will not appear to paſs 
ſrom a greater into a leſſer quantity, beſore it ſeems to ar- 
rive at ſomething between; and this will be a phantaſm of 
equality. It is likely to be ſo. Will it not alſo appear to 
be bounded with reſpect to another heap, itſelf with re- 
ſpect to itſelf, at the ſame time neither having a beginning, 
nor middle, nor end? Row ſo? Becauſe when any one 
apprehends by cogitation ſome one of theſe prior to the 
beginning, 2nother beginning will always appear, and after 
the end another end will always be left behind: but in the 
middle there will always be other things more inward than 
the middle; and ſmaller, becauſe each of them cannot re- 
ceive the one, ſince the one is not. This is moſt true. But 
every thing which any one may apprehend by cogitation, 
muſt I think be broken to pieces and diſtributed; for the 
bulk will in a certain reſpect be apprehended without the 
ane. Untirely fo. But will not ſuch a heap, to him who 
beholds it atar off and with a dull eye, neceſſarily appear 
to be one: but to him who with an intellectual eye ſur- 
veys it near and acutely, will not each appear to be infinite 
in multitude, ſince it is d prived of He ne, becauſe it has 
no ſubſiſtence? It is neceſſary it ſnould be ſo in the higheſt 


degree. Each therefore of other things ought to appear in- 


finite and bounded, and one and many, the one is not, and 
other thin us beſides Che ce have a ſubſiſtence. It ought to 
be ſo. Will they therefore appear to be ſimilars and diſſi- 
milars? But how ? Since to him who beholds others at 
2 diſtance, involyed as it were in ſhadow, they all appear 
to 
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to be one, they will ſeem to ſuffer ſame and to be ſimilar, 
Entirely fo. But to him who approaches nearer they will 
appear to be many and different, and different from and 
diſſimilar to themſelves, through the phantaſm of diverſiy. 
It is ſo. The heaps therefore will neceflarily appear to be 


Entirely ſo. Will they not alſo be the ſame and different 
from each other, and in contact with and ſeparate fron: 
themſelves, and moved with all poſſible motions, and every 
way abiding : likewiſe generated and corrupted, and nei- 
ther of theſe, and all of this kind, which may be eafily enu- 
merated, if, though the one is net, the many have a ſubſiſt- 
ence? All this is moſt true, | 

Once more, therefore, returning again to the beginning, 
let us relate what ought to happen to things different fron: 
the one, if the one is not. Let us relate. Does it not there- 
fore follow that cthers are not the ne? How ſhould it not 
be fo? Nor yet are they many; for in he many, the one allo 
would be inherent. For if none of theſe is one, all are 
nothing; ſo that neither can there be many. True. 7% 
one, therefore, not being inherent in ers, others are nei- 
ther many nor one. They are not. Nor will they appear 
either to be one or many. Why not? Becauſe hers 
cannot in any reſpect have any communication with things 
which are not, nor can any thing of non-beings be preſent 
withothers ; for no part ſubſiſts with non- beings. True. Nei- 
ther therefore 1s there any opinion of that which is notinhe- 
rent in others, nor any phantaſm; nor can that which is not 
become in any reſpect the ſubject of opinion to others. It 
cannot. The one, therefore, if it is not, cannot by opinion 
be conceived to be any certain one of others, nor yet many; 


for it is impoſſible to form an opinion of many without 5 
Ct. 
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one. It is impoſſible. If e one therefore 7s not, nei- 
ther have ethers any ſubſiſtence; nor can the one or 7he 
many be conceived by opinion. It does not appear that 
they can. Neither therefore do ſimilars nor diſſimilars 
ſubſiſt. They do not. Nor jame nor different, nor things 
in contact, nor ſuch 2s are ſeparate from each other, nor 
other things, ſuch as we have already diſcuſſed, as appear- 
ing to ſubſiſt ; for no particular of theſe will have any ex- 
iſtence, nor will others appear to be, he one rs nat. True. 
If we ſhould therefore ſummarily ſay, that if the one is not, 
nothing is, will not our aſſertion be right? Entirely ſo. Let 
this then be aſſerted by us, and this alſo : that whether he 
ene is Or ig not, both itfelf, as it appears, and others, both 
with reſpect to themſelves and to each other, are entirely 
all things, and at the ſame time are not all, and appear to be, 
and at the ſame time do not appear. It is moſt true. 


THE 


THE 


TIM AUS or PLATO 


A DIALOGUE 


N NU. 


Tar deſign, ſays Proclus, of Plato's Timæus, evidently 
vindicates to itſelf the whole of phyſiology, and is con- 
verſant from beginning to end with the ſpeculation of the 
univerſe. For the book of Timæus the Locrian concern- 
ing nature is compoſed after the Pythagoric manner; and 
Plato, deriving his materials from thence, undertook to 
compoſe the preſent dialogue, according to the relation of 
the ſcurrilous Timon. The dialogue therefore reſpects 
phyſiology in all its parts; ſpeculating the ſame things in 
images and in exemplars, in wholes and in parts. For it 
is filled with all the moſt beautiful modes of phyſiology, de- 
lvering things ſimple for the ſake of ſuch as are compoſite, 
parts on account of wholes, and images for the ſake of ex- 
emplars; and it leaves none of the primary cauſes of na- 

ture unexplored. 1 
But Plato alone, of all the phyſiologiſts, has preſerved 
the Pythagoric mode in ſpeculations about nature. For 
phyſiology receives a threefold diviſion, one part of which 
is converſant with matter and material cauſes; but a ſe- 
cond adds an enquiry into form, and evinces that this is 
the more principal cauſe; and laſtly, a third part mani- 
felts that theſe do not rank in the order of cauſes, but con- 
| Þ b cauſes; 
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cauſes z and, in conſequence of this, eſtabliſhes other pro- 
per cauſes of things ſubſiſting in nature, which it denomi- 
nates producing, paradigmatical, and final cauſes. But this 
being the caſe, all the phyſiologiſts prior to Plato, con- 
fining themſelves to ſpeculations about matter, called this 
general receptacle of things by different names. For with 
reſpect to Anaxagoras himſelf, as it appears, though while 
others were dreaming he perceived that intellect was the 
firſt cauſe of generated natures, yet he made no uſe of in- 
tellect in his demonſtrations, but rather conſidered certain 
airs and æthers as the cauſes of the phænomena, as we are 
informed by Socrates in the Phædo. But the moſt accu- 
rate of thoſe poſterior to Plato (ſuch as Ariſtotle and his 
followers), contemplating matter in conjunction with form, 
conſidered theſe as the principles of bodies; and if at any 
time they mention a producing caufe, as when they call na- 
ture a principle of motion, they rather take away than eſta- 
bliſh his efficacious and producing prerogative, while they 
do not allow that he contains the reafons of his productions, 
but admit that many things are the progeny of chance. 
But Plato, following the Pythagoreans, delivers as the con- 
eauſes of natural things, an all- receiving matter and a ma- 
terial form as ſubſervient to proper cauſes in generation; 
but prior to theſe he inveſtigates primary cauſes; i. e. the 
producing the paradigmatical and the final. 

Hence he places over the univerſe a demiurgic intellect: 
and an intelligible cauſe, in which laſt the univerſe and 
goodneſs have a primary ſubſiſtence, and which is eſta- 
bliſhed above the artificer of things in the order of the de- 
ſrrable, or in other words is a ſuperior object of detire. 
For ſince that which is moved by another or a corporez! 
nature is ſuſpended from a motive power, and is naturally 

incapable 
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incapable either of producing, perfecting, or preſerving it- 
ſelf, it evidently requires a fabricative cauſe for the com- 
mencement and continuance of its being. The concauſes 
therefore of natural productions muſt neceſſarily be ſuſ- 
pended from true cauſes as the ſources of their exiſtence, 
and for the ſake of which they were fabricated by the fa- 
ther of all things. With great propriety therefore are all 
theſe accurately explored by Plato, and likewiſe the two de- 
pending from theſe, viz. form and the ſubje& matter. For 
this world is not the ſame with the intelligible and intel- 
lectual worlds, which are ſelf-ſubſiſtent, and conſequently 
by no means indigent of a ſubject, but it is a compoſite of 
matter aad form. However, as it perpetually depends on 
theſe, like the ſhadow from the forming ſubſtance, Plato 
aſſimilates it to intelligible animal itſelf, evinces that it is a 
god through its participation of good, and perfectly de- 
fines the whole world to be a bleſſed god, participating of 
intellect and ſoul. | 
Such then being Plato's deſign in the Timæus, he very 
properly in the beginning exhibits through images the 
order of the univerſe ; for it is uſual with the Pythago- 
reans *, previous to the tradition of a ſcientific doctrine, to 
preſent the reader with a manifeſtation of the propoſed 
enquiry through ſimilitudes and images; but in the mid- 
dle part the whole of Coſmogony 1s delivered; and to- 
wards the end, partial natures and ſuch as are the extre- 
mities of fabrication are wove together with wholes them- 
ſelves. For the repetition cf. the Republic, which had 
been ſo largely treated of before, and the Atlantic hiſtory, 
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unfold through images the theory of the world. For if a 
we conſider the union and multitude of mundane natures, * 
we mult ſay that the ſummary account of the Republic by n 
Socrates, which eſtabliſhes as its end a communion per- ir 
vading through the whole, is an image of its union; but ta 
that the battle of the Atlantics againft the Athenians, te 
which Critias relates, is an image of the diſtribution of fr 
the world, and eſpecially ſo according to the two co-ordi- of 
nate oppoſitions of things. For whether we make a diviſion W1 
of the univerſe into celeſtial and ſublunary, we mult fay te 
that the Republic is aſſimilated to the cclcfttal diſtribution; W. 
ſince Socrates himſelf aſſerts that its paradigm 1s eſtabliſn- 
ed in the heavens ; but that the Atlantic war correſponds tif 
to generation, which ſubſiſts through contrariety and mu- dig 
tation. And ſuch are the particulars which precede the co 
whole doctrine of phyſiology. tro 
But after this the demiurgic, paradigmatic and final | 
cauſes of the univerſe are delivered; from the prior ſublilt- log 
ence of which the univerſe is fabricated, both according cor 
to a whole and according to parts. For the corporeal na- alfc 
ture of it is fabricated with forms and demiurgic ſections, wit 
and is diitributed with divine numbers; and foul is pro- ſity 
duced from the demiurgus, and 1s filled with harmonic the 
reaſons and divine and fabricative ſymbols. The whole tha 
mundane animal too is connected together, according to pre 
the united comprehenſion which ſubfiſts in the intelligible tha 
world; and the parts which it contains are diſtributed fo tell, 
as to harmonize with the whole, both ſuch as are corpo- eve! 
real and ſuch as are vital. For partial ſouls are introduced exh 
into its ſpacious receptacle, are placed about the mundanc ele 
gods, and become mundane through the luciform vehicles cep 
with which they are connected, imitating their preſiding But 


and. 
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and leading gods. Mortal animals too are fabricated and 
vivified by the celeſtial gods; and prior to theſe, the for- 
mation of man 1s delivered as a microcoſm, comprehend— 
ing in himſelf partially every thing which the world con- 
tains divinely and totally. For we are endued with an in- 
tellect ſubſiſting in energy, and a rational ſoul proceeding 
from the ſame father and vivific goddeſs as were the cauſes 
of the intellect and ſoul of the univerſe. We have like- 
wiſe an ætherial vehicle analogous to the heavens, and a 
terreſtrial body compoſed from the four elements, and with 
which alſo it is co-ordinate. | 

If therefore itbe properto contemplate the univerſe mul- 
tifariouſly both in an intelligible and ſenſible nature, para- 
digmatically, as a reſemblance, totally and partially, a diſ- 
courſe concerning the nature of man is very properly in- 
troduced in the ſpeculation of the univerſe. 

But with reſpect to the form and character of the dia- 
logue, it is acknowledged by all that it is compoſed ac- 
cording to the Pythagoric mode of writing. And this 
alſo muſt be granted by thoſe who are the leaſt acquainted 
with the works of Plato, that the manner of his compo- 


htion is Socratic, philanthropic, and demonſtrative, If. 


therefore Plato any where mingles the Socratic and Py- 
thagoric property together, this muſt be apparent in the. 
preſent dialogue, For it contains, agreeable to the Py- 
thagoric cuſtom, elevation of intellect together with in- 
tellectual and divine conceptions : it likewiſe ſuſpends 
every thing from intelligibles, bounds wholes in numbers, 
exhibits things myſtically and ſymbolically, is full of an 
elevating property, of that which tranſcends partial con- 


_ ceptions, and of the enunciative mode of compoſition. 


but from the Socratic philanthropy it contains an eaſy ac- 
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commodation to familiar diſcourſe, gentleneſs of manners, 
proceeding by demonſtration, contemplating things through 
images, the ethical peculiarity, and every thing of this 

kind. Hence it is a venerable dialogue, and deduces its 
| conceptions from on high, from the firſt principles of 
things; but it mingles the demonſtrative with the enun- 
ciative, and prepares us to underſtand phyſics, not only 
phyſically but theologically. For indeed Nature herſelf 
rules over the univerſe. ſuſpended from the gods, and di- 
rects the forms of bodies through the influence of their in- 
ſpiring power; for ſhe is neither herſelf a divinity nor yet 
without a divine characteriſtic, but is full of illuminations 
from all the various orders of the gods. 

But if it be proper, as Timæus ſays, that diſcourſes 
ſhould be aſſimilated to the things of which they are the 
interpreters, it will be neceſſary that the dialogue ſhould con- 
tain both that which 1s phyſical and that which is theo- 
logical ; imitating by this mean Nature which it contem- 
plates. Further ſtill, ſince according to the Pythagoric 
doctrine things receive a triple diviſion, into ſuch as are in- 
telligible, ſuch as are phyſical, and ſuch as rank in the mid- 
dle of theſe, which the Pythagoreans uſually call mathe- 
matical, all theſe may very conveniently be viewed in all. 
For in intelligibles things middle and laſt ſubſiſt in a cau- 
ſal manner; and in mathematical natures both are con- 
tained, ſuch as are firſt according to ſimilitude, and ſuch 
as are third after the manner of an exemplar. And laſtly, 
in natural things the reſemblances of ſuch as are prior 
ſubſiſt. With great propriety therefore does Timæus, 
when deſcribing the compoſition of the ſoul, exhibit her 
powers, and reaſons, and the elements of Nature, through 
mathematical names: but Plato defines the characteriſtics of 

theſe 
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theſe from geometrical figures, and at the ſame time leaves 
the cauſes of all theſe pre- ſubſiſting in a primary manner 
in the intelligible intellect, and the intellect of the arti- 
ficer of the univerſe. 

And thus much for the manner of the dialogue ; but 
its argument or hypotheſis is as follows. Socrates coming 
into the Piræus for the ſake of the Bendidian feſtival, 
which was ſacred to Diana, and was celebrated prior to the 
Panathenaia *, on the twentieth of the month Thargelion 
or April, diſcourſed there concerning a republic with 
Polemarchus, Cephalus, Glauco, Adimantus and 'Thraſy- 
machus the ſophiſt. But on the following day he related 
this diſcourſe in the city to Timæus, Critias, Hermocrates, 
and a fourth nameleſs perſon. On the third day they end 
the narration ; and Timæus commences from hence his 
diſcourſe on the univerſe, before Socrates, Critias, and 
Hermocrates : the ſame nameleſs perſon who was pre- 
ſent at the ſecond narration being now abſent from the 
third. 

With reſpect to the term nature, which is differently 
defined by different philoſophers, it is neceſſary to inform 
the reader, that Plato does not conſider either matter or 
material form, or body, or natural powers, as worthy to be 
called nature; though nature has been thus denominated 
by others. Nor does he think proper to call it ſoul; but 
eſtabliſhing its eſſence between ſoul and corporeal powers, 
he conſiders it as inferior to the former through its being 
divided about bodies, and its incapacity of converſion to 
itſelf, but as ſurpaſſing the latter through its containing the 
reaſons of all things, and generating and vivifying every 
part of the viſible world. For nature verges towards bo- 

+ Sacred to Minerva. 
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dies, and is inſeparable from their fluctuating empire, 
But ſoul is ſeparate from body, is eſtabliſhed in herſelf, 
and ſubſiſts both from herſelf and another; from ano- 
ther, that is, from intellect through participation, and from 
herſelf on account of her not verging to body, but abiding 
in her own eſſence, and at the ſame time illuminating the 
obſcure nature of matter with a ſecondary life. Nature 
therefore is the laſt of the cauſes which fabricate this cor- 
poreal and ſenſible world, bounds the progreſſions of in- 
corporeal eſſences, and is full of reaſons and powers through 
which ſhe governs mundane affairs. And ſhe is a goddeſs 
indeed, conſidered as deified; but not according to the 
primary ſignification of the word. For the word god is 
attributed by Plato, as well as by the ancient theologiſts, 
to beings which participate of the gods. Hence every pure 
intellect is, according to the Platonic philoſophy, a god, 
according to union; every divine foul according to parti- 
cipation; every divine dæmon according to contact; di- 
vine bodies are gods as ſtatues of the gods; and even the 
ſouls of the moſt exalted men are gods according to ſimi- 
litude; while in the mean time ſupereſſential natures only 
are primarily and properly gods. But Nature governs the 
whole world by her powers, by her ſummit comprehend- 
ing the heavens, but through theſe ruling over the fluc- 
tuating empire of generation, and every where weaving 
together partial natures in amicable conjunction with 
wholes. 

But as the whole of Plato's philoſophy is diftributed into 
the contemplation of intelligibles and ſenſibles, and this 
very properly ſince there is both an intelligible and ſenſible 
world, as Plato himſelf aſſerts in the courſe of the dia- 
logue; hence in the Parmenides he comprehends the 

doctring 
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doctrine of intelligibles, but in the Timæus of mundane 
natures. And in the former of theſe dialogues he ſcien- 
tifically exhibits all the divine orders, but in the latter all 
the progreſſions of ſuch as are mundane. Nor does the 
former entirely neglect the ſpeculation of what the uni- 
verſe contains, nor the latter of intelligibles themſelves. 
And this becauſe ſenſibles are contained in intelligibles pa- 
radigmatically, and intelligibles in ſenſibles according to 
ſimilitude. But the latter abounds more with phyſical 
ſpeculations, and the former with ſuch as are theological; 
and this in a manner adapted to the perſons after whom the 
dialogues are called: to Timæus on the one hand, who 
had compoſed a book on the univerſe, and to Parmenides 
on the other, who had written on true beings. The di- 
vine Jamblichus therefore aſſerts very properly, that the 
whole theory of Pl: to is comprehended in theſe two dia- 
logues, the Parmenides and Timæus. For the whole doc- 
trine of mundane and ſupermundane natures is accu- 
rately delivered in theſe, and in the moſt conſummate per- 


fection; nor is any order of beings left without inveſti» 


vation. | 
We may behold too the ſimilitude of proceeding in the 
Timzus to that in the Parmenides. For as Timeus refers 
the cauſe of every thing in the world to the firſt artificery 
ſo Parmenides ſuſpends the progreſſion of all things from 
e one, And as the former repreſents all things as parti- 
cipating of demiurgic providence, fo the other exhibits 
beings participating of a uniform eſſence. And again, as 
Limeus prior to his phyſiology preſents us through images 
with the theory of mundane natures, ſo Parmenides prior 
to his theology excites us to an inveſtigation of immaterial 
forms. For it is proper, after being exerciſed in diſcourſes 
about 
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about the beſt polity, to proceed to a contemplation of the 
univerſe; and after an athletic contention through tre. 
nuous doubts about ideas, to betake ourſelves to the myſ- 


tic ſpeculation of the unities of beings. And thus much 


for the hypotheſis or argument of the dialogue. 

But as a more copious and accurate inveſtigation of ſome 
of its principal parts will be neceſſary, even to a general 
knowledge of the important truths which it contains, pre- 
vious to this I ſhall preſent the reader with an abſtract of 
that inimitable theory reſpecting the connection of things 
which is the baſis of the preſent work, and of the whole 
philoſophy of Plato. For by a comprehenſiwe view of this 
kind we ſhall be better prepared for a minute ſurvey of 
the intricate parts of the dialogue, and be convinced how 
infinitely ſuperior the long loſt ph:lofophy of Pythagoras and 
Plato is to the experimental farrago of the moderns. 

Since the firſt cauſe, as we have ſufficiently proved in 
the introduction to the Parmenides, 1s the good, and this is 
the ſame with zhe one, it is neceſſary that the whole of 
things ſhould be the moſt excellent, that is, the moſt united 


that can poſſibly be conceived. But perfect union in the 


whole of things can no otherwiſe take place than by the 
extremity of a ſuperior order coaleſcing, xara oxeow, through 
habitnde or alliance, with the ſummit of an order which is 
proximately inferior. Again, with reſpeCt to all beings, 
it is neceſſary that ſome ſhould move or be motive only, 
and that others ſhould be moved only ; and that between 
theſe there ſhould be two mediums, the ſelf-motive na- 
tures, and thofe which move and at the ſame time are 


moved. Now that which is motive only and conſequently | 


eſſentially immovable is intellect, which poſſeſſes both its 
eſſence and energy in eternity; the whole intelligence of 
6 | which 
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which is firmly eſtabliſhed in indiviſible union, and which 
through a cauſe prior to itſelf participates of deific illumi- 
nation. For it poſſeſſes, ſays Plotinus, twofold energies; 
one kind indeed as intellect, but the other in conſequence 
of becoming as it were intoxicated, and deifying itſelf 
with nectar. But that which is ſelf-motive is ſoul, which, 
on account of poſſeſſing its energy in tranſition and a mu- 
tation of life, requires the circulations of time to the per- 
fection of its nature, and depends on intellect as a more 
ancient and conſequently ſuperior cauſe. But that which 
moves and is at the ſame time moved is nature, or that 
corporeal life which is diſtributed about body, and confers 
generation, nutrition and increaſe to its fluctuating eſſence. 
And laſtly, that which is moved only is body, which is 
naturally paſhve, imbecil and inert. 

Now in conſequence of the profound union ſubſiſting 
in things, it is neceſſary that the higheſt beings or intelli- 
gibles ſhould be wholly ſupereſſential, xara oxeow, according 


to proximity or alliance; that the higheſt intellects ſhould 


be beings, the ſirſt of ſouls intellects, and the higheſt bo- 
dies lives, on account of their being wholly abſorbed as it 
were in a vital nature. Hence, in order that the moſt per- 
fect union poſſible may take place between the laſt of in- 
corporeals and the firſt of bodies, it is neceſſary that the 
body of the world ſhould be conſummately vital; or in- 
deed, according to habitude and alliance, life itſelf. But 
it is neceſſary that a body of this kind ſhould be perpetually 
generated, or have a ſubſiſtence in perpetually beceming to 
be. For after intellect, which eternally abides the ſame 
both in eſſence and energy, and ſoul, which is eternally 
the ſame in eſſence but mutable in energy, that nature 
muſt ſucceed, which is perpetually mutable both in eſſence 

| and 
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and energy, and which conſequently ſubſiſts in a perpetual 
diſperſion of temporal extenſion, and is co-extended with 
time. Such a body therefore is very properly ſaid to be 
generated, at the ſame time that this generation is perpe- 
tual z becauſe, on account of its diviſibility and extenſion, 
it alone derives its exiſtence from an external cauſe : like- 
wiſe becauſe it 18 a compoſite, and becauſe it is not at once 
wholly that which it is, but poſſeſſes its being in continual 
generation. 'This body too, on account of the perpetuity 
of its duration, though this is nothing more than a flowing 
eternity, may be very properly called a whole with a total 


ſubſiſtence: for every thing endued with a total ſubſiſtence. 


is eternal; and this may be truly aſſerted of the body of the 
world, when we conſider that its being is co-extended 
with the infinite progreſſions of time. Hence this divine 
or celeſtial body may be properly called oxog onus or a 
whole totally, juſt as the limb of an animal is wepog Neg. 
or à part partially, But between whzle totally and part 
partially two mediums are neceſſarily required, viz. part 
totally and whole partially (usgog o, et oh, pepmws). The 
parts therefore, with a fetal ſubſiſtence which the world con- 
tains, are no other than the celeſtial orbs, which are con- 
ſequently eternal and divine, after the ſame manner as the 
whole body of the world, together with the ſpheres of the 
elements; and the 2vholes partially are no other than the 
various ſpecies of animals, ſuch as man, horſe, and the 

like. | 
Now this divine body, on account of its ſuperiority to 
ſublunary natures, was called by Ariſtotle a i body, and 
was ſaid by Plato to be compoſed for the moſt part from 
fire. But in order to a more perfect comprehenſion of its 
nature, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that the two elements 
£ which 
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which according to Plato are ſituated in the extremes are fire 
and earth, and that the characteriſtic of the former is vi- 
$ility, and of the latter ?angibility; fo that every thing be- 


comes viſible through fire, and tangible through earth. 


Now the whole of this celeſtial body, which is called by the 
ancients heaven, conſiſts of an unburning viviſic fire, like 
the natural heat which our bodies contain, and the illumi- 
nations of which give life to our mortal part. But the ſtars 
are for the moſt part compoſed from this fire, containing at 
the ſame time the ſummits of the other elements. Hence 
the heaven is wholly of a fhery characteriſtic, but contains 
in a cauſal manner the powers of the other elements ; as 
for inſtance, the ſolidity and ſtability of earth, the congluti- 
nating and unifying nature of water, and the tenuity and 
tranſparency of air. For as earth comprehends all things 
in a terreſtrial manner, ſo the heaveps contain all things 
according to a fiery characteriſtic. 

But the following extraordinary paſſage from Proclus 
2dmirably unfolds the nature of this divine body, and the 
various gradations of fire and the other elements. © It is 


neceſſary to underſtand (ſays he *) that the fire of the 


heavens is not the ſame with ſublunary fire, but that this 
is a divine fire conſubſiſtent with life, and an imitation of 
intellectual fire ; while that which ſubſiſts in the ſublu- 
nary region is entirely material, generated and corruptible. 
Pure fire therefore ſubſiſts in the heavens, and there the 
whole of fire is contained; but earth, according to cauſe, 
ſubſiſting there as another ſpecies of earth, naturally aſſo- 
citing with fire, as it is proper it ſhould, and poſſeſſing 
nothing but ſolidity alone. For as fire there is illumina- 


* In Tim. P. 152. 
tive 
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tive and not burning, ſo earth there is not groſs and ſlug- 
giſh, but each ſubſiſts according to that which is the ſum. 
mit of each. And as pure and true fire is there, ſo truc 
earth ſubſiſts here, and the <vholeneſs oxorns of earth“; and 
fire is here according to participation and materially, as 
earth is according to a primary ſubſiſtence. So that in 
heaven the ſummit of earth is contained, and in earth the 
dregs and ſediment of fire. But it is evident that the 
moon has ſomething ſolid and dark, by her obſtructing the 
light: for obſtruction of light is alone the province of 
earth. The ſtars too obſtruct our fight, by caſting a ſha- 
dow of themſelves from on high. But ſince fire and earth 
ſubſiſt in heaven, it is evident that the middle elements 
muſt be there alſo; air firſt of all, as being moſt diapha- 
nous and agile, but water, as being moſt vaporous : each 
at the ſame time ſubſiſting far purer than in the ſublunary 
region, that all things may be in all, and yet in an accom- 
modated manner in each. | 


rut that the whole progreſſion and gradations of the ele- 


ments may become apparent, it is neceſſary to deduce the 
ſpeculation of them from on high. "Theſe four elements, 
then, fire, air, water and earth, ſubſiſt firſt of all in the de- 
miurgus of wholes, uniformly according to cauſe: For 
all cauſes are previouſly aſſumed in him, according to one 
comprehenſion ; as well the intellectual, divine, pure and 
rigorous power of fire, as the containing and vivific cauſe 
of air; and as well the prolific and regerminating eſſence 
of water, as the firm, immutable and undeviating form of 


* For it is neceſſary that the ſirſt ſubſiſtence of each of the 
elements ſhould be, as we have before obſerved, according to f ar? 
tal, in order to the perfect union of the world; and this fart total 


is called by the Platoniſts ob ore, or a wholene/s, | 
carth. 
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earth. And this the theologiſt Orpheus knowing, he thus 
ſpeaks concerning the demiurgus: 


His body's boundleſs, ſtable, full of light. 
And | 


Th' extended region of ſurrounding air 

Forms his broad ſhoulders, back and boſom fair, 
Again, 

His middle zone's the ſpreading ſea profound. 


And | 
The diſtant realms of Tartarus obſcure 


Within earth's roots his holy feet ſecure ; 
For theſe earth's utmoſt bounds to Jove belong, 
And form his baſis, permanent and ſtrong. 


« But from theſe demiurgic cauſes a progreſſion of the 
elements into the univerſe takes place, but not immedi- 
ately into the ſublunary world. For how can the moſt im- 
material things give ſubſiſtence to the moſt material without 
a medium; or things immovable be immediately hypoſtatic 
of ſuch as are moved in all directions? Since the pro- 
greſſion of things is nowhere without a medium, but ſub- 
ſiſts according to a well-ordered ſubjection; and gene- 
rations into theſe material, diſſipated, and dark abodes, 
take place through things of a proximate order. Since 
therefore the elements in the demiurgus are intellects and 
imparticipable intellectual powers, what will be their firſt 
progreſſion? Is it not manifeſt that they will yet remain 
intellectual powers, but will be participated by mundane 
natures? For from imparticipable intellect the proximate 


progreſſion is to that which is participated. And uni- 


yerfally progreſſion takes place from imparticipables to 
things participated, and from ſupermundane to mundane 


forms. But what are theſe things which yet remain in- 
tellectual 
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tellectual but are participated, and what ſubjection da 
they poſſeſs? Is it not evident that they are no longer in- 


tellectual (i. e. eſſentially intellectual)? But I call thoſe 
natures intellectual which are the forms of intellect, and 


of a truly intellectual eſſence. But becoming partici- 


pated, and being no longer intellectual, it is evident that 
they are no longer immovable natures. But not being im- 


movable, they muſt be ſelf- motive. For theſe are prox- 


imately ſuſpended from immovable natures; and from 
things eſſentially intellectual a progreſſion takes place to 
fuch as are ſo according to participation, and from things 
immovable to ſuch as are ſelf-motive. Theſe elements 
therefore ſubſiſt in life, and are ſelf-motive and intellectual 
according to participation. But the progreſſion from this 
muſt be manifeſt. For the immediate deſcent from life 
is to animal; ſince this is proximate to life. And from 
that which is eſſentially ſelf- motive, to that which is ſelf- 
motive according to a participation of life. For ſo far as 
it proceeds from life to animal, it ſuſſers a mutation. But 
ſo far as it proceeds from that which is immaterial to things 
immaterial * (that is, ſuch as may be called immaterial 
when contraſted with mutable matter), and from divine 
life to a divine eſſence, it becomes aſſimilated to them. 
If therefore you take away from hence that which is im- 
material and immutable, you will produce that which 15 
mutable and material. And through this indeed they are 
diminiſhed from ſuch as are before them; but on account 
of the ſymmetry and order of their motions, and their im- 
mutability in their mutations, they become aſhmilated to 


* He means the divine bodies of the ſtars, and the body of 
the heavens; which, compared with ſublunary bodies, may be 


juſtly called immateria} bodies, 
| them, 
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them. If therefore you take away this order, you will be- 
hold the great confuſion and inconſtancy of the elements; 
and this will be the laſt progreſſion, and the very dregs and 
ſediment of all the prior gradations of the elements. 


«Of the elements, therefore, ſome are immovable, impar- 


ticipable, intellectual, and demiurgic; but others are intel- 


lectual and immovable according to eſſence, but partici- 


pated by mundane natures. Others again are ſelf- motive, 
and eſſentially lives; but others are ſelf-motive and vital, 
but are not lives. Some again are alter- motive, or moved 
by another, but are moved in an orderly manner; and, 
laſtly, others have a diſordered, tumultuous and confuſed 
ſubſiſtence.“ 
Such then is the progreſſion of the elements, and ſuch 
the nature of a celeſtial body. But if the body of the world 
be ſpherical—and this muſt neceſſarily be the caſe, as a 
ſphere is the moſt perfect of hgures—and the world the 
beſt of effects, there muſt be ſome part in it correſponding 
to a centre, and this can be no other than earth. For in 
an orderly progreſſion of things, that which is moſt diſ- 


tant and the laſt is the worſt; and this we have already 


ſhewn is the earth. But in a ſphere, that which is moſt 
diſtant from the ſuperficies is the centre; and therefore 
earth is the centre of the world. This concluſion indeed 
will doubtleſs be ridiculed by every /gacious modern, as 
too abſurd in ſuch an enlightened age as the preſent to de- 
ſerve the labour of a confutation. However, as it follows 
by an inevitable conſequence from the preceding theory, 
and this theory is founded on the harmonious union of 
things, we may ſafely aſſert that it is conſubſiſtent with 
the univerſe itſelf. At ſuch a period, indeed, as the pre- 
ſent, when there is ſuch a dire perverſion of religion, and 


Cc men 
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men of every deſcription are involved in extreme impiety, ( 
we cannot wonder that the ſpirit of profane innovation ſ 
ſhould cauſe a fimilar confuſion in the ſyſtem of the world. 1 
For men of the preſent day being deſtitute of true ſcience, a 
and not having the leaſt knowledge of the true nature and t 
progrethons of things, in the firſt place make the univerſe 
an unconnected production, generated in time, and of courſe a 
naturally ſubject to diſſolution; and in the next place, f 
allow of no eſſential diſtinction in its principal parts. al 
Hence the earth is by them hurled into the heavens, and m 
rolled about their central ſun in conjunction with the ce- tl 
leſtial orbs. The planets are ſuppoſed to be heavy bodies n. 
ſimilar to our ſluggiſh earth; the fixed ſtars are all fo th 
many ſuns z and the ſvn himſelf is a denſe, heavy body, in 
occaſionally ſuffering dimneſs in his light, and covered ta 
with dark and fuliginous ſpots. With reſpect to this laſt ta 
particular, indeed, they boaſt of ocular conviction through fa 
the aſſiftance of the teleſcope; and what reaſoning can in- 
validate the teſtimony of the eyes? I anſwer, that the ac 
eyes in this particular are more deceived when aſſiſted by m. 
glaſſes, than when truſting to their own naked power of ot] 
perceiving. Tor in reality we do not perceive the hea- wh 
renly bodies themſelves, but their inflammations in the ſu] 
air; or in other words certain portions of air, enkindled the 
+ by the ſwiftneſs of their courſe. This at leaſt cannot be mc 
denied to be poſſible; and if ſo, it is not at all wonderful, far 
that a groſs aerial inflammation ſhould, when viewed of 
through a teleſcope, appear dim and clouded with ſpots. ha 
But this is not an hypotheſis of my own invention, but is 
derived from Ammonius Hermeas, who, as we are informed : 
by Olympiodorus in the Phædo, was of this opinion, as | 


allo was Heraclitus long befote him; who, ſpeaking (ſays 
| Olympiodorus) 
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Olympiodorus) in his obſcure way concerning the ſun, 
ſays of that luminary © enkindling meaſures and eætinguiſping 
meaſures” —that is, enkindling an image of himſelf in the 
air when he riſes, the ſame becoming extinguiſhed when 
he ſets. 

Nor let the moderns fondly imagine that their ſyſtem of 
aſtronomy was adopted by Pythagoras and his followers, 
for this opinion is confuted by Spanheim and Dickinſon ; 
and this, ſays Fabricius“, with no contemptible argu- 
ments : and we are informed by Simplicius +, long before 
them, that the Pythagoreans by the fire in the middle did 
not mean the ſun, but a demiurgic vivific fire, ſeated in 
the centre of the earth. The prophecy of Swift, therefore, 
in his Gulliver's Travels, that the boaſted theory of gravi- 
tation would at one time or other be exploded, may cer- 
tainly be conſidered as a moſt true prediction, at leaſt fo 
far as relates to the celeſtial orbs. 

But to return from this digreſſion. The inerratic ſphere, 
according to the Platonic philoſophy, has the relation of a 
monad to the multitude of ſtars which it contains; or, in 
other words, it is the proximate cauſe of this multitude 
which it contains, and: with which it has a co-ordinate 
ſubſiſtence. But according to the ſame philoſophy, all 
the planets are fixed in ſolid ſpheres, in conformity to the 
motions of which they perpetually revolve ; but at the 
ſame time have peculiar motions of their own, beſides thoſe 
of the ſpheres t. Theſe ſpheres too are all concentric, or 
have the ſame centre with the earth and the univerſe, and 


* Vid. Biblioth. Græc. vol. i. de Orpheo. 

+ In Ariſtot. de Calo, lib. 2. 

+ Tor Plato makes no mention of epicycles and eccentric 
circles, 
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do not conſiſt of hard impenetrable matter, as the moderng 
have ignorantly ſuppoſed ; for being divine or immaterial 
bodies, ſuch as we have already deſcribed, they have no- 
thing of the denſity and gravity of this our earth, but are able 
to permeate each other without diviſion, and to occupy the 
ſame place together; juſt like the illuminations emitted from 
ſeverallamps, which palsthrough the whole of the ſame room 
at once, and pervade each other without confuſion, divulſion, 
or any apparent diſtinction. So that theſe ſpheres are ſimilar 
to mathematical bodies, ſo far as they are immaterial, free 
from contrariety, and exempt from every paſſive quality; 
but are different from them ſo far as they are full of mo- 
tion and life. But they are concealed from our ſight 
through the tenuity and ſubtility of their nature, while on 
the contrary the hre of the planets which are carried in 
them is viſible through the ſolidity which it poſſeſſes. 80 
that earth 1s more predominant in the planets than in the 
ſpheres z though each ſubſiſts, for the moſt part, according 
to the characteriſtic of fire. But let it be carefully remem- 
bered, that the peculiarity of all fire is the being viſible, but 
that neither heat nor fluidity belongs to every ſpecies of 
fire: and that the property of all earth is the being fan- 
gible, but that gravity and ſubſiding downwards do not be- 
long to all. 

But in conſequence of each of theſe ſpheres being an 
chorng, Or part with a total ſubſiſtence, as we have already 
explained, it follows that every planet has a number of 
ſatellites ſurrounding it, analogous to the choir of the 
fixed ſtars; and that every ſphere is full of gods, angels, 
and dæmons, ſubſiſting according to the properties of the 
ſpheres in which they reſide. This theory indeed is the 
grand key to the theology of the ancients, as it ſhews us 


at. 
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at one view why the ſame god is ſo often celebrated with 
the names of other gods; which led Macrobius formerly 
to think that all the gods were nothing more than the dif- 
ferent powers of the ſun ; and has induced the ſuperficial, 
index-groping moderns to irame hypotheſes concerning the 
ancient theology, ſo ridiculous that they deſerve to be con- 
ſidered in no other light than the ravings of a madman, or 
the undiſciplined conceptions of a child. But that the 
reader may be fully convinced of this, let him attend to 
the following extraordinary paſſages from the divine com- 
mentaries of Proclus on the Timæus. And in the firſt 
place, that every planet is attended with a great number 


of ſatellites, is evident from the following citation :— 
“There are other divine animals attending upon the cir- 
culations of the planets, the leaders of which are the ſeven 
planets; and theſe revolve and return in their circulations 
in conjunction with their leaders, juſt as the fixed ſtars are 
governed by the circulation of the inerratic ſphere.” — 
ede MA EANCE S Veg kin OUOAVIER. OUVETTOUEVE THIS THY TAGYO = 
evov TEPLIONPRIG, WV WYEWOVES eic 01 ETIG&.—:X TUUTEGITONL, 
a ouvamonabir ata Tag ExUTWY REXHG, WITER KA TH RTNAQVN 
KCATETA o TH. Omg epi pos. And in the ſame place 
he informs us, that the revolution of theſe ſatellites is ſi- 
milar to that of the planets which they attend; and this, he 


revolution. x Yao TATE TRETIYHENR kg, HL THAINY EXOVTH 
Tolar, ol einne Tees Twy E712 fung TpITpor. Again, 
with reſpect to their number“ about every planet there 
is a number (of ſatellites) analogous to the choir of the 
fixed ſtars, all of them ſubſiſting with proper circulations 


* Vid. Proc!. in Tim. p. 279. 
Cc 3 of 
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of their own *.”—e51 yap nab” enarny apibu; avaroyer Tov vu 
&rpwy Xopw, ouvwuptrog Tag Onetaus Tee opens. And if it 
ſhould be enquired why, with reſpect to the fixed ſtars, there 
is one monad, the vholeneſs (oxorn;) of them; but among 
the planets there is both an org, wholeneſs or totality, 
that is the ſphere of each, and a leader beſides in each, 


that is the apparent orb, he anſwers in the ſame place 


that as the motion of the planets is more various than that 
of the fixed ſtars, ſo their poſſeſſion of government is more 
abundant ;z for they proceed into a greater multitude, 
He adds—But in the ſublunary regions there is {till a 
greater number of governors : for the monads (that is, 46. 
talities) in the heavens generate a number analogous to 
themſelves. So that the planets being ſecondary to the 
fixed ſtars, require a twofold government; one of which 
is more total and the other more partial. 

But with reſpect to the ſatellites, the firſt in order about 
every planet are gods after theſe, demons revolve in lucid 
orbicular bodies; and theſe are followed by partial ſouls 
ſuch as ours, as the following beautiful paſſage abundant- 
ly evinces. © But that in each of theſe (the planetary 
ſpheres) there is a multitude co-ordinate to each, you may 
infer from the extremes. For if the inerratic ſphere has a 
multitude co-ordinate to itſelf, and earth is with reſpect 
to terreſtrial animals what the inerratic ſphere is to ſuch 
as are celeſtial, it is neceflary that every ho/eneſs ſhould 
poſſeſs certain partial animals co-ordinate to itfelf, through 
which alſo the ſpheres derive the appellation of 4v/»/e- 
neſſes. But the natures ſituated in the middle are con- 
cealed from our ſenſe, while in the mean time thoſe con- 
tained in the extremes are apparent, one fort through 
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their tranſcendantly lucid eſſence, and the other through 
their alliance to ourſelves. But if partial ſouls are diſſe- 
minated about theſe ſpheres, ſome about the ſun, ſome 
about the moon, and others about each of the remaining 
ſpheres *; and if prior to fouls there are dæmons filling 
up the herds of which they are the leaders; it is evidently 
beautifully ſaid that each of the ſpheres is a world. And 
this is agreeable to the doctrines of theologiſts, when they 
teach us that there are gods in every ſphere prior to dæ- 
mons, the government of ſome receiving its perſection 
under that of others. As for inſtance with reſpect to our 
queen the Moon, that ſhe contains the goddeſs Hecate and 
Diana; and with reſpect to our ſovereign the Sun, and 
the gods which he contains, theologiſts celebrate Bacchus 
as ſubſiſting there, | 


The Sun's aſſeſſor, who with watchful eye 
Inſpects the ſacred pole. 


« They alſo celebrate Jupiter as ſeated there, Oſiris, and 
a ſolar Pan, as likewiſe other divinities, of which the books 
of theologiſts and theurgiſts are full; from all which it 
is evident how true it is that each of the planets is the 
leader of many gods, which fill up its proper circu- 
lation +.” 


No KATHTHEURTEING UV EMO r anpoay. EL YAP n cr 5 


ors de ud, £v E TouTwy r £511 uντ gvro- 


v5 ox ov eautn TAndog, nai n yn r xPoriay Gwav £51, ws Exeiwn 
ray OUPANIWY, GVHYHN Ka EXXFNY ONOTHTA TAVTWG EXEW WERING 
ala Tur OX og HUTY goa, e uct οοοννντν AEYOUTAL. Aavbave 
de nuuy TH METH THY auobnow, T apy nw OYTWY, THY ,: Oi 
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* This Plato himſelf aſſerts in the following dialogue. 
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de xc. Epc u ð& a Terr aut; to raεανα, e tet 
WAiov, aac e gh oehnuny, aa 0: ge- EXATCY TWY NOUTTWY, A 
Teo Twy uxuv Y e TUUTANGOUIL Ta; AYVENGS, WY E101 HeH“¼t, 
Env ori KANG eee HOTHOV EXALSINY EVO TWY TPRUCUY, XOU TW) 
Beonoywy HH,? Tauta OItoxortuy, omotay Trp exarou; You; er 
euToIG Ewaxt, AO r 21 h0vwy, ANNU; UTTO TWY RANWY TEAOUVTAHG 
NYEMONAY, oi, Kat Ter rng Ora Towng naw ‘, or xa v 
Exærn Sea £51v & aurn, nat n Aprewig, ôxq Tept TOV Boarrtnewg h 
xi Twv exe Oe, Tov exert Atovugov vuvourres, Heeg mapedcc; 
ETLGKOTEWY TONY RYYOV, TOV Ala Toy Exet, Toy Ooty, Toy Tlaya 
TOY yMaxov, Tous KANOUG, WV Of PiS N01 TAPES Sti TWV Jeonoywy, 
vai Twy Yeougyuv, £4 wy amavruy Indo, onws annbeg, uc Toy 
TNA fhEVAY EXE OV, GENRE XMV ELVAL TONAWY JEW, TUUTANGOUVTHY 
autou r i . 

Now, from this extraordinary paſſage, we may perceive 
at one view why the ſun in the Orphic hymns is called 
Jupiter, why Apollo is called Pan, and Bacchus the ſun ; 
why the moon ſeems to be the ſame with Rhea, Ceres, 
Proſerpine, Juno, Venus, &c. and in ſhort why any one 
divinity is celebrated with the names and epithets of fo 
many of the reſt. For from this ſublime theory it follows 
that every ſphere contains a Jupiter, Neptune, Vulcan, 
Veſta, Minerva, Mars, Ceres, juno, Diana, Mercury, 


Venus, Apollo, and in ſhort every deity, each ſphere at, 


the ſame time conferring on thete gods the peculiar cha- 
rafteriſtic ot its nature; fo that for inſtance in the {un 
they all poſſeſs a ſolar property, in the moon a lunar one, 
and ſo of the reſt. From this theory too we may perceive 
the truth of that divine ſaying of the ancients, that all 
things are full of gods; for more particular orders pro- 
ceed from fuch as are more general, the mundane from 
the ſupermundane, and the ſublunary from the celeſtial ; 
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while earth becomes the general receptacle of the illumi- 
nations of all the gods. Hence (ſays Proclus “) there is 
a terreſtrial Ceres, Veſta, and Iſis, as likewiſe a terreſtrial 
Jupiter and a terreſtrial Hermes, eſtabliſhed about the one 
divinity of the earth; juſt as a multitude of celeſtial gods 
proceeds about the one divinity of the heavens. For there 
are progreſſions of all the celeſtial gods into the earth; 
and earth contains all things, in an earthly manner, which 
heaven comprehends celeſtially. Hence we ſpeak of a 
terreſtrial Bacchus and a terreſtrial Apollo, who beſtows 
the all-various ſtreams of water with which the earth 
abounds, and openings prophetic of futurity.” And if to 
all this we only add, that all the other mundane gods ſub- 
fiſt in the twelve above mentioned, and that the firſt triad 
of theſe is deminrgic or fabricative, viz. Jupiter, Neptune, 
Vulcan; the ſecond, Veſta, Minerva, Mars, defenfeve; 
the third, Ceres, Juno, Diana, vive, and the fourth, 
Mercury, Venus, Apollo, elevating and harmonic :—T ſay, 
if we unite this with the preceding theory, there is no- 


thing in the ancient theology that wil! not appear admi- 


rably ſublime and beautifully connected, accurate in all 
its parts, ſcientific and divine. Such then being the true 
account of the Grecian theology, what opinion muſt we 
form of the wretched ſyſtems of modern mythologiſts; 


and which moſt deferves our admiration, the impudence 


or ignorance of the authors of ſuch ſyſtems? The ſyſ- 


tems indeed of theſe men are ſo monſtrouſly abſurd, that 


we may conſider them as inſtances of the greateſt diſtor- 
tion of the rational faculty which can poſſibly befall human 
nature, while connected with ſuch a body as the preſent. 
For one of theſe conſiders the gods as merely ſymbols of 
* In Tim. p. 282, 
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agriculture, another as men who once lived on the earth“, 
and a third as the patriarchs and prophets of the Jews, 
Surely ſhould theſe ſyſtems be tranſmitted to poſterity, 
the hiſtorian by whom they are related muſt either be 
confidered by future generations as an impoſtor, or his 
narration mult be viewed in the light of an extravagant 
romance. | 

I only add, as a concluſion to this ſublime theory, that 
though the whole of the celeſtial region is compoſed from 
the ſour elements, yet in ſome places fire in conjunction 
with earth (i. e. earth without gravity and denſity) predo- 
minates; in others fire, with the ſummit of water; and 
in others again fire with the ſummit of air: and according 
to each of theſe an all- various mutation ſubſiſts. Hence 
fome bodics in the heavens are viſible, and theſe are ſuch 
as have fire united with the ſolid ; but others are {till 
more viſible +, and theſe are ſuch as have fire mingled 
with the fplendid and diaphanous nature of air. And 
hence the ſpheres of the planets, and the inerratic ſphere 
itſelf, poſſeſs a more attenuated and diaphanous eflence ; 


but the ſtars are of a more ſolid compoſition. But fire 


every where prevails, and all heaven is characterized 
through the power of this exalted element. And neither 
is the fire there cauſtic (for this 1s not even the property 
of the firſt of the ſublunary elements, which Ariſtotle 
calls fiery, æuęotiòæg) nor corruptive of any thing, nor of a 
nature contrary to earth ; but it perpetually ſhines with a 


* See my notes on the Cratylus. 
+ That is, in themſelves : but they are inviſible to us, on ac- 
count of their poſſeſſing but little of the reſiſting nature of 


earth; and this is the reaſon why we cannot ſee the celeſtial 


ipheres. 
purc | 
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pure and tranſparent light, with vivific heat, and illumi- A b 5 
nating power. | * 
And ſuch are the outlines of the ſyſtem of the world, 
according to Pythagoras and Plato; which, ſtrange as the 
aſſertion may ſeem, appears to have been entirely un- 
known from the æra of the Emperor Juſtinian to the pre- 
ſent time. That beautiful mode in which as we have 
ſhewn the elements ſubſiſt both in the heavens and the 
earth, has not been even ſuſpected by modern natural phi- 
loſophers to have any exiſtence ; and aſtronomers have 
been very far from the truth in their aſſertions concerning 
the celeſtial ſpheres. In conſequence of indolence, or ig- 
norance, or prejudice, or from all three in conjunction, 
the moderns have invented ſyſtems no leſs diſcordant with 4.140 
the nature of things than different from each other. 'They Y 
have juſt been able to gain a glimpſe of the beautiful # 
union of things in the vegetable and animal tribes belong- 
ing to the earth, and have diſcovered that the loweſt of 
the animal ſpecies and the higheſt of the vegetable approx- "AY 
imate ſo near to each other, that the difference between ; % 
the two can ſcarcely be perceived; but this is the very " 1h 
ſummit of their reſearches ; they are unable to trace the oY 


connection of things any further, and reſt ſatisfied in ad- 
mitting that 
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The chain continues, but its links unknown. 


The divine nature of the celeſtial bodies cannot be ſeen 
through the teleſcope, and incorporeals are not to be 
viewed with a microſcopic eye : but theſe inſtruments are 
at preſent the great ſtandards of truth; and whatever op- 
poſes or cannot be aſcertained by teſtimony of theſe, is 
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conſidered as mere conjecture, idle ſpeculation, and a per. 
verſion of the reaſoning power. 
But let us now proceed to a ſummary view of Joie of 


the principal parts of this moſt intereſting dialogue. And 


in the-firſt place with reſpect to the hiſtory, which is re- 
lated in the beginning, concerning a war between the in— 
habitants of the Atlantic iſland and the Athenians— 


Crantor, the moſt early of Plato's commentators, conſi- 


dered this relation (ſays Proclus) as a mere hiſtory uncon- 
nected with allegory; while other Platoniſts, on the con- 
trary, have conſidered it as an allegory alone. But both 
theſe opinions are confuted by Proclus and the belt of the 
Platoniſts; becauſe Plato calls it a very wonderful, but at 
the ſame time true narration. S0 that it is to be conli- 


dered as a true hiſtory, exhibiting at the ſame time an 


unage of the oppoſition of the natures which the univerſe 
contains. But according to Amehus it repreſents the op- 


poſition between the inerratic ſphere and the fixed ftars; 
according to Origen, the conteſt between dzmons of a 


fupertor and thoſe of an inferior order; according to Nu- 
menus, the d.ſagreement between more excellent ſouls 
who are the attendants of Pallas, and ſuch as are con- 
verſant with generation under Neptune. Again, accord- 
ing to Porphyry, it inſinuates the conteſt between demons 
deducing fouls into generation, and fouls aſcending to the 
gods. For Porphyry gives a three-fold diſtinction to die- 
mons; allerting that ſome are divine, that others ſubſiſt 
according to habitude, xar oxeaw, among which partial 
ſouls rank when they are allotted a dæmoniacal condition, 


and that others are evil and noxious to fouls. He aflerts, | 


therefore, that this loweſt order of dæmons always con- 
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ends with ſouls in their aſcent and deſcent, eſpecially 
weſtern demons; for, according to the Egyptians, the 
welt is accommodated to dæmons of this deſcription. But 
the expoſition of Jamblichus, Syrianus and Proclus is 
donbtleſs to be preferred, as more conſiſtent with the na- 
ture of the dialogue; which reſers it to the oppoſition 
perpetually flouriſhing in the univerſe between unity and 
multitude, bound and infinity, ſameneſs and difference, 
motion and abiding, from which all things, the firſt cauſe 
being excepted, are compoſed. Likewiſe being has either 
an eſſential or accidental ſubſiſtence, and is either incor- 
porcal or corporeal-: and if incorporeal, it either verges or 
does not verge to body. But bodies are either ſimple and 
immaterial, as the celeſtial bodies, or ſimple and material, 
as thoſe of an aerial nature, or compoſite and material, as 
thoſe of earth. So that the oppoſition of all theſe is oc- 
cuitly ſignified by that ancient war; the higher and more 
excellent natures being every where implied by the Athe- 
nians, and thoſe of a contrary order by the inhabitants of 
the Atlantic iſland. | | 

But that the reader may be convinced that Plato's ac- 
count of the Atlantic iſland is not a fiction of his own de- 
viſing, let him attend to the following relation of ane Mar- 
cellus, who wrote an hiſtory of Ethiopian affairs, accord- 
ing to Proclus . That ſuch and ſo great an iſland once 


exiſted, is evinced by thoſe who have compoſed hiſtories 


of things relative to the external ſea. For they relate that 
in their times there were ſeven iſlands in the Atlantic ſea, 
facred to Proſerpine: and beſides theſe, three others of an 
immenſe magnitude; one of which was ſacred to Pluto, 
another to Ammon, and another, which is the middle of 


* In Tim. p. 55. 
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theſe, and is of a thouſand ſtadia, to Neptune. And be- 
fides this, that the inhabitants of this laſt iſland preſerved 
the memory of the prodigious magnitude of the Atlantic 
iſland, as related by their anceſtors ; and of its governing 
for many periods all the iſlands in the Atlantic ſea. And 
fuch is the relation of Marcellus in his Zthiopic hiſtory.” 
Ort wuty Eyevero TOQUTY Tis vn Kat TYNKXGUTY, OWAQUTL THYEG r 
(&FopouvTwy Ta Mev rng e Sanating. cu Yap Kat £V TOS EuTY 
xęovoig enla wuev n EV Ee TG TEAGYEL MEPTEPOMNG LEPAG, geg 
de ana; anAﬀlovg, TY EY TAUTWIGz, TW Of aun], AE d 
TOUTWY GAAYV Kogeidwvog, XiMwv Faciwy To ueyelog. Md Tous o- 
xourrag EY QUTY jenny any Twy TEOYovuy dacugkiy tg rug ar- 
Aare ovtwg YEVOLEVNS EXEL VNTOU r q ,a“ ng, WW £701 TOMMNGG 
TeEpiodoug Ouvarrugai TATWY THY & ATMAVTING WENRYEL VITWY. 
raura hen ous 0 Maprenacs £v Tolg aiviominog YEYEAGE. 

Indeed it is not at all wonderful that ſo large an iſland 
ſhould once have exiſted, nor improbable that many more 
fuch exiſt at preſent, though to us unknown, if we only 
conſider the Platonic theory concerning the earth, which 
have related in my introduction to the Phædo, and which 
the following extraordinary paſſage from Proclus * abun- 
dantly confirms. © It is here (ſays he) requiſite to re- 
member the Platonic hypotheſes concerning the earth. 
For Plato does not meaſure its magnitude after the ſame 


manner as mathematicians z but thinks that its interval is 


much greater, as Socrates aſlerts in the Phædo. In which 
dialogue alſo he ſays, that there are many habitable parts 
fmilar to our ade +. And hence he relates that an 
iſland 

* In Tim. p. 56. 
I The latter Platoniſts appear to have been perfectly con- 


vinced that the carth contains two quarters in an oppoſite di- 
ö reection 
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hand and continent of this kind exiſt in the external or 
Atlantic ſea. For indeed if the earth be naturally ſphe- 
rical, it is neceſſary that it ſhould be ſuch according to its 
greateſt part. But the parts which we inhabit, both in- 
ternally and externally, exhibit great inequality. In ſome 
parts of the earth, therefore, there muſt be an expanded 
plain, and an interval extended on high. For, according 
to the ſaying of Heraclitus, he who paſſes through a very 
profound region will arrive at the Atlantic mountain, 


whoſe magnitude is ſuch, according to the relation of the 


Athiopian hiſtorians, that it touches the æther, and caſts 
a ſhadow of five thouſand ſtadia in extent; for from the 
ninth hour of the day the ſun is concealed by it, even to 
his perfect demerſion under the earth. Nor is this won- 
derful: for Athos, a Macedonian mountain, caſts a ſha- 
dow as far as to Lemnos, which is diſtant from it ſeven 


rection to Europe and Aſia ; and Olympiodorus even conſiders 
Plato as of the ſame opinion, as the following paſſage from his 
commentary on this part of the Phædo clearly evinces. Plato 
(fays he) directs his attention to four parts of the globe, as 
there are two parts which we inhabit, i. e. Europe and Aſia; fo 
that there mult be two others, in conſequence of the antipodes.” 
| weTaroyalira. J Twy TET TR h (Tory) truck vo 2849 n125 £474, BY 
Euewrn 2 n Ari, wrt Jo we 107% Touc arrino3z, Now in con- 
ſequence of this, as they were acquainted with Africa, the re- 
maining fourth quarter muſt be that which we call America. 
At the ſame time let it be carefully remembered, that theſe four 
quarters are nothing more than four holes with reſpect to the 
whole earth, which contains many ſuch parts; and that conſequently 
| they are not quarters of the earth itſelf, but only of a ſmall part 
of the earth in which they are nd, *. a ſmall globe in 
| one of a prodigious extent. 
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hundred ſtadia. Nor are ſuch particulars as theſe, which 
Marcellus the ZAthiopic hiſtortan mentions, related only 
concerning the Atlantic mountain; but Ptolemy alſo 
ſays that the Lunar mountains are of an immenſe height; 
and Ariſtotle, that Caucaſus is enlightened by the rays of 
the ſun a third part of the night after ſun-ſet, and a third 
part before the riſing of the ſun. And if any one con- 
ſiders the whole magnitude of the earth, bounded by its 
elevated parts, he will conclude that it is truly of a prodi- 
gious magnitude, according to the aſſertion of Plato.“ 

In the next place, by the fable of Phaeton we muſt un- 
derſtand the deſtruction of a conſiderable part of the earth 
through fire, by means of a comet being diſſolved of a ſolar 
nature. Likewiſe, when he mentions a deluge, it is ne— 
ceflary to remember, that through the devaſtations of thete 
two elements, fire and water, a more prolific regeneration 
of things takes place at certain periods of time; and that 
when divinity intends a reformation, the heavenly bodies 
concur with this deſign in ſuch a manner, that when a 
conflagration is about to take place, then, according to 
Beroſus * the Chaldean, all the planets are collected to- 
gether in Cancer; but when a deluge, then the planets 
meet in Capricorn. With reſpect to Pallas and Neptune, 
who are mentioned in this part of the dialogue, as the 
reader will find an account of theſe divinities in the notes 
to the Cratylus, I ſhall only add at preſent, that, accord- 
ing to Proclus, Minerva moſt eminently preſides in the 
celeſtial conſtellation called the Ram, and in the equi- 
noctial circle, where a power motive of the univerſe prin- 
cipally prevails. 

Again, it is neceſſary to underſtand, that when the world 


Vid. Sexec. Natural. Queſt, III. 29. 
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INTRODUCTION. 40 i 
is faid by Plato to be generated, this term expreſſes its 
flowing and compoſite nature, and does not imply any 
temporal commencement of its exiſtence. For as the 
world was neceſſarily produced, according to eſſential 
power, this being the moſt perfect of all modes of ope- 
ration, it is alſo neceſſary that it ſhould be co-exiſtent 
with its artificer z juſt as the ſun produces light co-ex- 
iſtent with itſelf, fire heat, and ſnow coldneſs. The rea- 
der muſt however carefully obſerve, that when we ſay 
it is neceſſary that the cauſe of the univerſe ſhould ope- 
rate according to power, we do not underſtand a neceſſity 
which implies violence or conſtraint; but that neceſſity 
which Ariſtotle * defines as the perfectly imple, and 
which cinnot have a multifarious ſubſiſtence. And hence 
this term, when applied to the moſt exalted natures, to 
whom alone in this ſenſe it belongs, ſignifies nothing more 
than an impoſſibility of ſubſiſting otherwiſe than they 
do, without falling from the perfection of their nature. 
Agreeable to this definition, Neceſſity was called by 
ancient theologiſts Adraſtia and 'Themis, or the perfectly 
right and juſt: and if. men of the preſent day had but at- 
tended to this ſignification of the word, i. e. if any edi- 
tion of Ariſtotle's works, with a copious index mentioning 
this ſenſe of neceſlity, had fortunately exiſted, they would 
not have ignorantly ſuppoſed that this word, when ap- 
plied to divine natures, ſignified couſtraint, violence, and 
over-ruling power. As intelle& therefore is eternal, both 
according to eſſence and energy, and as ſoul is eternal in 
eſſence but temporal in energy, ſo the world is temporal 
both in eſſence and energy. Hence every thing prior to 
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ſoul always is, and is never generated; but ſoul both 7;, 
and is perpetually generated; and the world never ig, but 
1s always generated : and whatever the world contains in 


like manner never is; but inſtead of being always gene- 


rated, like the whole world, is ſo at fome particular time. 
Becauſe the world therefore is converſant with perpetual 
motion and time, it may be ſaid to be always generated, or 
advancing towards being; and therefore never truly is, 
So that it reſembles the image of a mountain beheld in a 
torrent, which has the appearance of a mountain without 
the reality, and which 1s continually renewed by the con- 


tinual renovation of the ſtream. But ſoul, which is eter- 


nal in eflence and temporal in energy, may be compared 
to the image of the ſame rock beheld in a pool, and which 


of courſe, when compared with the image in the torrent, 


may be ſaid to be permanently the ſame. In fine, as Pro- 
clus well obſerves, Plato means nothing more by generation 
than the formation of bodies; i. e. a motion or proceſſion 

towards the integrity and perfection of the univerſe. 
Again, by the demiurgus and father of the world we muſt 
underſtand Jupiter, who ſubſiſts at the extremity of the 
intellectual triad, as we have obſerved in the notes to the 
Cratylus; and avro Coy, or animal itſelf, which is the ex- 
emplar of the world, and from the contemplation of 
which it was fabricated by Jupiter, is the laſt of the 1 
te/ligible triad, and is the ſame with the Phanes of Or- 
pheus : for the theologiſt repreſents Phanes as an animal 
with the heads of various beaſts, as may be ſeen in our in- 
troduction to the Parmenides. Nor let the reader be 
diſturbed on finding that, according to Plato, the firſt caufe 
is not the immediate cauſe of the univerſe ; for this is not 
through any defect or imbecility of nature, but on the con- 
trary 
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trary is the conſequence of tranſcendancy of power. For 
as the firſt cauſe is the ſame with he one, a unifying energy 
muſt be the prerogative of his nature; and as he is like- 
wiſe perfectly ſupereſſential, if the world were his imme- 
diate progeny, it muſt be as much as poſſible ſupereſſential 
and profoundly one: but as this is not the caſe, it is ne- 
ceſlary that it ſhould be formed by intellect and moved 
by ſoul. So that it derives the unity and goodneſs of its 
nature from the firſt cauſe, the orderly diſpoſition and diſ- 
tinction of its parts from Jupiter its artificer, and its per- 
petual motion from ſoul ; the whole at the ſame time pro- 
ceeding from the firſt cauſe through proper mediums. 
Nor is it more diſſicult to conceive matter after this man- 
ner inveſted with form and diſtributed into order, than to 
conceive a potter making clay with his own hands, giving 
it a ſhape when made through the aſſiſtance of a wheel, 
and, when faſhioned, adorning it through another inſtru- 
ment with figures; at the ſame time being careful to re- 
member, that in this latter inſtance different inſtruments 
are required through the imbecility of the artificer, but 
that in the former various mediums are neceflary from the 
tranſcendancy of power which ſubſiſts in the original 
cauſe. And from all this it is eaſy to infer, that matter 
was not prior to the world by any interval of time, but only 
in the order of compoſition; priority here implying no- 
thing more than that which muſt be conſidered as firſt in 
the conſtruction of the world. Nor was it hurled about in a 
diſordered ſtate prior to order; but this only ſignifies its 
confuſed and tumultuous nature, when conſidered in itſelf, 
diveſted of the ſupervening irradiations of form. 

With reſpect to the four elements, I add, in addition to 
D d 2 what 
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what has been ſaid before, that their powers are beautifully 
diſpoſed by Proclus as follows: viz. 


Fire. Alx. 
Subtle, acute, movable. Subtle, blunt, movable. 
WATER. EARTE. | 
Denſe, blunt, movable. Denfe, blunt, immovable. 


In which diſpoſition you may perceive how admirably the 
two extremes fire and earth are connected, though indeed 
it is the peculiar excellence of the Platonic philoſophy to 
find out in every thing becoming mediums through that 
part of the dialectic art called diviſion ; and it is owing 
to this that the philoſophy itſelf forms fo regular and con- 
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fiſtent a whole. But I have invented the following num- 0 
bers for the purpoſe of repreſenting this diſtribution of the C 
elements arithmetically. i 
Let the number 60 repreſent fire, and 480 earth; and n 
the mediums between theſe, viz. 120 and 240, will cor- EM 
reſpond to air and water. For as 60: 126 :: 240 : 480. Pe 
But 60=3 X 5 X 4. 120=3 X 10 X 4. 240=6 Xx th 
10 Xx 4. and 480 = 6 X 10 X 8. 80 that theſe num- m 
bers will correſpond to the opens of the elements as he 
follows: 5 ab 
Fir : AlR :: 
3 X 5 X 4: 3X 10X-:4:3: | of 
- Subtle, acute, movable: Subtle, blunt, movable. de 
WATER: | EARTH. Ado 
6 io & 41 10 8 co 
Denſe, blunt, movable : : Denſe, blunt, immovable. ſal 


With reſpect to fire it muſt be obſerved, that the Pla- 
toniſts conſider /ight, fame, and a burning coal, pus, pos, 
«woe, as differing from each other; and that a ſubjection 
or 
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or remiſſion of fire takes place from on high to the earth, 
proceeding as we have before obſerved from that which is 
more immaterial, pure and incorporeal, 2s far as to the 


moſt material and denſe bodies: the laſt proceſuon of fire 
being ſubterranean ; for, according ro Empedocles, there 
are many rivers of fire under the earth. 50 that one kind 
of fire is material and another immaterial, i. e. when com- 
pared with ſublunary matter; and one kind is corruptible 
but another incorruptible; and one is mixed with air, but 
another is perfectly pure. The characteriſtic too of lire 
is neither heat nor a motion upwards, for this is the pro- 
perty only of our terreſtrial fire; and this in conſequence 
of not ſubſiſting in its proper place: but the eſſential pe- 
culiarity of fire is viſibility z for this belongs to all fire, 
i. e. the divine, the mortal, the burning, and the impetucus. It 
muſt however be carefully obſerved, that our cyes are by 
no means the ſtandards of this viſibility : for we cannot 
perceive the celeſtial ſpheres, on account of fire and air in 
their compoſition ſo much predominating over earth; and 
many terreſtrial bodies emit no light when conſiderably 
heated, owing to the fire which they contain being wholly 
abſorbed as it were in groſs and ponderous earth. 

In like manner, with reſpect to earth, the characteriſtic 


of its nature is ſolidity and tangibility, but not pon- 


deroſity and a tendency downwards; for theſe properties 
do not ſubſiſt in every tpecies of earth. Hence, when we 
conſider theſ2 two elements according to their oppolite 
ſubſiſtence, we ſhall find that fire is always in motion, but 
carth always immovable; that fire is eminently viſible, 


and earth eminently tangible; and that fre is of a moſt 


attenuated nature through light, but that earth is moſt 
denſe through darkneſs. So that as fire is eſſentially the 
Dd 3 cauſe 
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cauſe of light, in like manner earth is eſſentially the cauſe 
of darkneſs z while air and water ſubſiſting as mediums 
between theſe two, are, on account of their diaphanous 
nature, the cauſes of viſibility to other things, but not to 
themſelves. In the mean time moiſture 1s common both 
to air and water, connecting and conglutinating earth, 
but becoming the ſeat of fire, and affording nouriſhment 
and ſtability to its flowing nature. 

With reſpect to the compoſition of the mundane ſoul, it 
is neceſſary to obſerve that there are five genera of being, 
from which all things after the firſt being are compoſed 
viz. efſence, abiding, motion, ſameneſs, difference. For every 
thing muſt poſſeſs efence ; muſt abide in its cauſe, from 
which alſo it muſt proceed, and to which it muſt be con- 
verted ; muſt be the ſame with itſelf and certain other na- 
tures, and at the ſame time different from others and diſ- 
tinguiſhed in itſelf. But Plato, for the ſake of brevity, 
aſſumes only three of theſe in the compoſition of the ſoul, 
viz. efſence, fumeneſs, and difference ; for the other two 
muſt neceſſarily ſubſiſt in conjunction with theſe. But 
by an indiviſible nature we muſt underſtand intellect, and 
by that nature which 1s diviſible about body, corporeal 
life. 'The mundane ſoul therefore is a medium between 
the mundane intelle& and the whole of that corporeal life 
which the world participates. We muſt not however 
ſuppoſe that when the ſoul is ſaid to be mingled from theſe 
two, the indiviſible and diviſible natures are conſumed in 
the mixture, as is the caſe when corporeal ſubſtances are 


mingled together; but we muſt underitand that the ſoul 
is of a middle nature between theſe, ſo as to be different 


frem each, and yet a participant of each. 


* The 


8 
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The firſt numbers of the ſoul are theſe: 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 8, 
7; but the other numbers are, 


6 

8 9 

9 12 
12 18 
16 27 
18 36 
24 54 
32 ol 
30 108 
48 162 


But in order to underſtand theſe numbers mathemati- 
cally, it is neceſſary to know in the firſt place what is 
meant by arithmetical, geometrical, and harmonic pro- 
portion. Arithmetical proportion, then, is when an equal 
exceſs is preſerved in three or more given numbers; geo- 
metrical, when numbers preſerve the ſame ratio; and har- 
monie, when the middle term is exceeded by the greater, 
by the ſame part of the greater as the exceſs of the middle 
term above the leſſer exceeds the leſſer. Hence the num- 
bers 1, 2, 3, are in arithmetical proportion; 2, 4, 8, in ge- 
ometrical, ſince as 2 is to 4, ſo is 4 to 8; and 6, 4, 3, are 
in harmonic proportion, for 4 is exceeded by 6 by 2, which 
is a third part of 6, and 4 exceeds 3 by 1, which is the third 
part of 3. Again, ſeſquialter proportion is when one 
number contains another and the half of it beſides, ſuch as 
the proportion of 3 to 2; but ſeſquitertian proportion 
takes place when a greater number contains a leſſer, and 
beſides this a third part of the lefler, as 4 to 3; and a ſeſ- 
quioCtave ratio is when a greater number contains a leſſer 
one, and an eighth part of it beſides, as g to 8; and this 

Dd 4 proportion 
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proportion produces in muſic an entire tone, which is the 
principle of all ſymphony. But a tone contains five ſym- 
phonics, viz. the diateJaron, or ſeſquitertian proportion, 
which is compoſed from two tones, and a ſemitone which 
is a found leſs than a tone; the diapente, or ſeſquialter 
proportion, which is compoſed from three tones and a ſe- 
mitone; the diapaſon, or duple proportion, i. e. four to two, 


which is compoſed from ſix tones; the diapaſon diapente, 


which conſiſts of nine tones and a ſemitone; and the % 
diapaſen, or quadruple proportion, i. e. four to one, which 
contains twelve tones. 

But it is neceſſary to obſerve further concerning a tone, 
that it cannot be divided into two equal parts; becauſe 
it is compoſed from a ſeſquioctave proportion, and 9 can- 
not be divided into two equal parts. Hence it can only 
be divided into two unequal parts, which are uſually called 
ſemitones z but by Plato aziuuara, or remainders. But the 
leſſer part of a tone was called by the Pythagoreans Die/., 
or diviſon; and this is ſurpaſſed by a ſeſquitertian pro- 
portion by two tones; and the remaining greater part, by 
Which the tone ſurpaſſes the leis ſemitone, is called aps- 
tome, or a cutting off. 

But as it is requiſite to explain the different kinds of 
harmony, in order to a knowledge of the compoſition of 
ſymphonies, let the reader take notice that harmony re— 
ceives a triple divifion, into the Diatonic, Enharmonic, and 
Chromatic. And the Diatonic genus takes place when 
its diviſion continually proceeds through a leis ſemitone 
and two tones, But the Enharmonic proceeds through 
two dieſes. And the Chromatic is that which aſcends 
through two unequal ſemitones and three ſemitones; or 
TpmpTooy, according to the appellation of the ancient 
muſicians: 


t 
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muſicians. And to theſe three genera all muſical inſtru- 
ments are reduced, becauſe they are all compoſed from 
theſe harmonies. But thovgh there were many different 
kinds of inſtruments among the ancients, yet the Pytha- 
gorean and Platonic philoſophers uſed only three—the 
Monochord, the Tetrachord, and the Polychord; to which 
three they refer the compoſition of all the other inſtru- 
ments. From among all theſe therefore Plato aſſumes 
the diatonic harmony, as more agreeable to nature; in 
which the tetrachord proceeds through a leſs ſemitone 
and two tones; tending by this means from a leſs to a 


greater ſemitone, as from a more ſlender to a more pow-. 


erful matter, which poſſeſſes a ſimple form, and is at the 
fame time both gentle and robuſt. And hence, as all in- 
ſtruments are converſant with theſe three kinds of har- 
mony, Plato, ſays Proclus, in conſequence of preferring 
the diatonic harmony, alone uſes two tones, when he 
orders us to fill up the ſeſquitertian, ſeſquioctave and ſe- 
mitone intervals. 

With reſpect to the firſt numbers, which are evidently 
thoſe deſcribed by Plato, the firſt three of theſe, 1, 2, 3, 
as Syrianus beautifully obferves, may be confidered as re- 
preſenting the foul of the world, abiding in, proceeding 
from, and returning to herſelf; viz. abiding according to 
that firſt part, proceeding through the ſecond, and this 
without any paſhvity or imbecility, but returning accord- 
ing to the third: for that which is perfective accedes to 
beings through converſion. But as the whole of the mun- 
dane ſoul is perfect, united with intelligibles, and eter- 
nally abiding in intellect, hence ſhe providentially pre- 
ſides over ſecondary natures in one reſpect indeed over 


thoſe which are as it were proximately connected with 
herſelf, 
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herſelf, and in another over ſolid and compacted bulks. 
But her providence over each of theſe is twofold. For 
thoſe which are connected with her eſſence in a following 


order, proceed from her according to the power of the 


fourth term (4), which poſſeſſes generative powers; but 
return to her according to the fifth (9), which reduces 
them to one. Again, ſolid natures, and all the ſpecies 
which are diſcerned in corporeal maſſes, proceed accord- 


ing to the octuple of the firſt part (i. e. according to 8), 


which number is produced by two, is ſolid, and poſſeſſes 
generative powers proceeding to all things; bur they re- 
turn according to the number 27, which is the regreſſion 
of ſolids, proceeding as it were from the ternary, and ex- 
iſting of the ſame order according to nature: for ſuch. are 
all odd numbers. 

And thus much for the firſt ſeries of numbers, in which 
duple and triple ratios are comprehended : but after this 
follows another ſeries, in which the duple are filled with 
ſeſquitertian and ſeſquialter ratios, and the ſeſquitertian 
tpaces receive a tone. And here, in the firſt place, in the 
duple progreſſion between 6 and 12, we may perceive two 
mediums, 8 and 9. And 8 indeed ſubſiſts between 6 and 
12 in an harmonic ratio; for it exceeds 6 by a third part 
of 6, and it is in like manner excceded by 12 by a third 
part of 12, Likewiſe 8 is in a ſeſquitertian ratio to 6, but 
12 is ſeſquialter to 8. Beſides, the diſſerence between 12 
and 8 is 4, but the difference between 8 and 6 is 2. And 
hence 4 to 2, as well as 12 to 6, contains a duple ratio: 


and theſe are the ratios in which the artifice of harmony 


is eontinually employed. We may likewiſe compare y to 
6 which is ſefquialter, 12 to g which is ſeſquitertian, and 


4 to 8 which is ſeſquioctave, and forms a tone; and from 
4 this 
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this compariſon we ſhall perceive that two ſeſquitertian 
ratios are bound together by this ſeſquioctave, viz. 8 to 6 
and 9 to 12. Nor is an arithmetical medium wanting in 
theſe numbers; for g exceeds 6 by 3, and is by the ſame 
number exceeded by 12. And in the ſame manner we 
may proceed in all the following duple ratios, binding the 
duple by the ſeſquitertian and ſeſquialter, and connecting 
the two ſeſquitertians by a ſeſquioCtave ratio. We may 
run through the triple proportions too in a ſimilar manner, 
excepting in the tone. But becauſe ſeſquitertian ratios are 
not alone produced from two tones, but from a ſemitone, 
and this a leſſer, which is deficient from a full tone by cer- 
tain ſmall parts, hence Plato ſays, that in the ſeſquitertian 
ratios a certain ſmall portion remains *. And thus much 


may ſuffice for an epitome of the mode in which the duple 


and triple intervals are filled, 

But the words of Plato reſpecting theſe intervals plainly 
ſhew, as Proclus well obſerves, that he follows in this in- 
ſtance the doctrine of the ancient theologiſts. For they 
aſſert, that in the artificer of the univerſe there are ſepa- 
rating and conneCting powers, and that through the for- 
mer he ſeparates his government from that of his father 
Saturn, but through the latter applies the whole of his 


fabrication to his paternal unity; and they call theſe ope- 


rations inciſions and bonds. Hence the demiurgus, di- 
viding the eſſence of the ſoul according to theſe powers in 
demiurgic bounds, is ſaid to cut the parts from their to- 
tality, and again to bind the ſame with certain bonds, 
which are psoornres, middles or mediums, and through which 
he connects that which is divided, in the ſame manner.as 


* 'The proportion of 256 to 243 produces what is called in 


muſic xuupe, mma, or that which remains, 
he 
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he divides, through ſections, that which is united. And 
as the firſt numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 8, 27, repreſented thoſe 
powers of the ſoul, by which ſhe abides in, proceeds from, 
and returns to herſelf, and cauſes the progreſſion and con- 
verſion of the parts of the univerſe—ſo in theſe fecond 
numbers, the] ſeſquitertian, ſeſquialter, and other ratios 
conſtitute the more particular ornament of the world; 
and, while they ſubſiſt as wholes themſelves, adorn the 
parts of its parts. | 

I only add, that we muſt not ſuppoſe theſe numbers ci 
the ſoul to be a multitude of unities; but we muſt conceive 
them to be vital ſelf- motive natures, which are indeed th 
images of intellectual numbers, but the exemplars of ſuc! 
as are apparent to the eye of ſenſe. In like manner, with 
reſpect to harmony, ſoul is neither harmony itſelf, nor 
that which ſubſiſts in harmonized natures. For harmony 
itlelf is uniform, ſeparate and exempt from the whole of 
things harmonized ; but that which ſubſiſts in things har- 
monized 1s dependent on others, by which alfo it is natu- 
rally moved. But the harmony of the ſoul ſubſiſts in the 
middle of theſe two, communicating harmony to others, 
and being the firſt participant of it herſelf. | 

In order to underſtand the figure of the ſoul, in the firit 
place, mathematically, conceive all the above-mentioned 
numbers to be deſcribed in a certain ſtraight rule, accord- 
ing to the whole of its breadth ; and conceive this rule to 
be afterwards divided according to its length. Then all 


theſe ratios will ſubſiſt in each part of the ſection. For 3 


the diviſion were made according to breadth, it would be 
neceſſary that ſome of the numbers ſhould be ſeparated on 
this ſide, and others on that. Afterwards let the two 
lengths of the rule be mutually applied to each other; 


ig. 
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viz; in the points which divide theſe lengths in half: but 
let them not be ſo applied as to form right angles, for the 
intended circles are not of this kind. Again, let the two 
lengths be ſo incurvated, that the extremes may touch each 
other; then two circles will be produced, one interior and 
the other exterior, and they will be mutually oblique to 
each other. But one of theſe will be the circle of /ame- 
neſs, and the other of difference; and the one will ſubſiſt 
according to the equinoctial circle, but the other accord- 
ing to the zodiac: for every circle of difference is rolled 
about this, as of identity about the equinoctial. Hence 
theſe rectilinear ſections ought not to be applied at right 
angles, but according to the ſimilitude of the letter X, 
agreeable to the mind of Plato, fo that the angles in the 
ſummit only may be equal; for neither does the zodiac 
cut the equinoctial at right angles. And thus much for 
the mathematical explanation of the figure of the ſoul. 
But again, ſays Proclus, referring the whole of our diſ- 
courſe to the effence of the ſoul, we ſhall ſay, that, accord- 
ing to the mathematical diſciplines, continuous and diſ- 
crete quantity ſeem in a certain reſpec to be contrary to 
each other; but in ſoul both concur together, i. e. union 
and diviſion. For ſoul is both unity and multitude, and 
one reaſon and many : and ſo far as ſhe is a whole the 18 
continuous, but ſo far as number ſhe 1s divided, according 
to the reaſons which ſhe contains. Hence, according to 
her continuity, ſhe is aſſimilated to the union of intelli- 
gibles; but, according to her multitude, to their dif- 
tintion. And if you are willing to aſcend {till higher in 
ſpeculations, ſoul, according to her union, poſſeſſes a veſ- 
tige and reſemblance of the one, but according to her divi- 
hon ſhe exhibits the multitude of divine numbers, Hence 
2 i We 
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we muſt not ſay that ſhe alone poſſeſſes an arithmetical 
eſlence, for ſhe would not be continuous; nor alone a geo- 
metrical eſſence, for ſhe would not be divided; ſhe is 
therefore both at once, and muſt be called both arithme- 
tical and geometrical. But fo far as ſhe is arithmetical, 
ſhe has at the ſame time harmony conjoined with her eſ- 
ſence : for the multitude which ſhe contains 1s elegant 
and compoſite, and receives in the ſame and at once both 
that which is eſſential quantity and that which is related. 
But ſo far as ſhe is geometrical, ſhe has that which is ſphe- 
rical connected with her efſence. For the circles which 
ſhe contains are both immovable and moved; immovable 
indeed according to eſſence, but moved according to a 
vital energy; or, to fpeak more properly, they may be ſaid 
to poſſeſs both of theſe at once, for they are ſelf-motive : 
and that which is ſelf-motive is both moved and is at the 
{ame time immovable, ſince a motive power ſeems to be- 
long to an immovable nature. Soul therefore eſſentially 
pre- aſſumes all diſciplines ; the geometrical, according to 
her totality, her ſorms, and her lines; the arithmetical, ac- 
cording to her multitude and eſſential unities ; the har- 
monical, according to the ratios of numbers; and the ſphe- 
rical, according to her double circulations. And, in ſhort, 
ſhe is the eſſential, ſelf-motive, intellectual, and united bond 
of all diſciplines, purely comprehending all things; figures 
in an unfigured manner; unitedly ſuch things as are di- 
vided; and without diſtance ſuch as are diſtant from each 
other. 8 
We are likewiſe informed by Proclus, that, according 
to Porphyry, a character like the letter X comprehended 
in a circle, was a ſymbol with the Egyptians of the mun- 
dane ſoul; by the right lines, perhaps (ſays he), ſignifying 
| its 
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its biformed progreſſion, but by the circle its uniform life 
and intelleQtive progreſs, which is of a circular nature. 
But of theſe circles the exterior, or the circle of ſameneſs, 
repreſents the cogitative power of the ſoul; but the inte- 
rior, or the circle of difference, the-opinionative power: and 
the motion which is perpetually revolved in ſameneſs, and 
which comprehends the ſoul, is intellect. 

Again, we have before obſerved, that, according to 
the Platonic philoſophy, the planets revolve with a kind of 
ſpiral motion; while variouſly wandering under the ob- 
lique zodiac, they at one time verge to the ſouth and at 
another to the north, ſometimes advance and ſometimes 
retreat, and being at one time more diſtant from and at 
another nearer to the earth. And this motion indeed very 
properly belongs to them ſrom their middle poſition, as it 
is a medium between the right lined motion of the ele- 
ments, and the circular motion of the inerratic ſphere : 
for a ſpiral is mixed from the right line and circle. Add 
too, that there are ſeven motions in the heavens ; the cir- 
cular, before, behind, upwards, downwards, to the right 
hand, and to the left. But the ſpheres alone poſſeſs a 
circular motion. And the ſtars in the inerratic ſphere 
revolve about their centres; but at the ſame time have an 
advancing motion, becauſe they are drawn along towards 


the welt by the ſphere in which they are fixed. But they 


are entirely deſtitute of the other five motions. On the 
contrary, the planets have all the ſeven. For they revolve 
about their own centres, but are carried by the motions of 
their ſphercs towards the eaſt. And beſides this, they are 
carricd upwards and downwards, behind and before, to the 
right hand and to the left. Every ſtar too, by its revo- 
lution about its own centre, imitates the energy of the 
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ſoul which it contains about its/own intellect; but by fol- 
lowing the motion of its ſphere, it imitates the energy of 
the ſphere about a ſuperior intellect. We may likewitc 
add, that the uniformity in the motions of the fixed {tars 
confers union and perſeverance on inferior concerns; but 
that the manifold and oppoſite motions of the planets con- 
tribute to the production, mingling and governing of 
things various and oppoſite. _ 

And here, as the reader will doubtleſs be defirous of 
knowing why earth is called by Plato the firſt and moſt an- 
cient of the gods within the heavens, I doubt not but he 
will gratefully receive the following epitome of the beau- 
tiful account given by Proclus of the earth, in his inefti- 
mable commentaries on this venerable dialogue.“ Earth 
(ſays he) firſt proceeds from the intelligible earth which 
comprehends all the intelligible orders of the gods, and 
from the intellectual earth which is co-ordinated with 
heaven. For our earth, being analogous to theſe, eternally 
abides, as in the centre of heaven; by which being cvery 
way comprehended, it becomes full of generative power 
and demiurgie perfection. The true earth, therefore, is 
not this corporeal and groſs bulk, but an animal endued 
with a divine ſoul and a divine body. For it contains an 
immaterial and ſeparate intellect, and a divine foul 
energizing about this intellect, and an ethereal body proz- 


imately depending on this ſoul; and laſtly, this vitble 


bulk, which is on all ſides animated and filled with lite 
from its inſpiring ſoul, and through which it generates and 
nouriſhes lives of all-various kinds. For one ſpecies of 
life is rooted in the carth, and another moves about its 
ſurface. For how is it poſſible that plants ſhould live 
while abiding in the earth, but when ſeparated from 1t 
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die, unlels its viſible bulk was full of life? Indeed it muſt 
univerſally follow that wholes muſt be animated prior to 
parts : for it would be ridiculous that man ſhould partici- 
pate of a rational ſoul and of intellect, but that earth and 
air ſhould be deprived of a ſoul, ſublimely carried in theſe 
elements as in a chariot, governing them from on high, 
and preſerving them in the limits accommodated to their 
nature. For, as Theophraſtus well obſerves, wholes 
would poſſeſs leſs authority than parts, and things eternal 
than ſuch as are corruptible, if deprived of the poſſeſſion of 
ſoul. Hence there muſt neceſſarily be a ſoul and intellect 
in the earth, the former cauſing her to be prolific, and the 
latter connectedly containing her in the middle of the uni- 
verſe. So that earth is a divine animal, full of intellectual 
and animaſtic efſences, and of immaterial powers. For 
if a partial ſoul, ſuch as ours, in conjunction with its pro- 
per ethereal vehicle, is able to exerciſe an exuberant energy 
in a material body, what ought we to think of a ſoul fo 
divine as that of the earth? Ought we not to aſſert, that 
by a much greater priority ſhe uſes theſe apparent bodies 
through other middle vehicles, and through theſe enables 
them to receive her divine illuminations ?” 

Earth then ſubſiſting in this manner, ſhe is ſaid in the 
firft place to be our nurſe, as poſſeſſing in a certain re- 
ſpect a power equivalent to heaven; and becauſe, as hea- 
ven comprehends divine animals, ſo earth appears to con- 
tain ſuch as are earthly. And in the ſecond place, as 
mſpiring our life from her own proper life. For the 
not only yields us fruits, and nouriſhes our bodies through 
theſe, but ſhe fills our ſouls with illuminations from her 
own divine foul, and through her intellect awakens ours 
from its oblivious ſleep. And thus, through the whole 
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of herſelf, ſhe becomes the nurſe of our whole comp 
tion, 

© But we may conſider the poles as powers which give 
ſtability to the univerſe, and excite the whole of its bulk to 
intelligible love; which connect a divifible nature indiviſi- 
bly, and that which poſſeſſes interval in an united and in- 
diſtant manner. But the axis is one divinity congregating 
the centres of the univerſe, connecting the whole world, 
ad moving its divine circulations; about which the revo- 
lutions of the ſtars ſubſiſt, and which ſuſtains the whole of 
the heavens by its power. And hence it js called Atlas, 
from the immutable and unwearied energy with which it 


is endued. Add too that the word Terapevor, extended, fig- 
nifies that this one power is Titannic, guarding the circu- 


lations of the wholes which the univerſe contains. 
« But earth is likewiſe called the guardian and fabricator 
of night and day. And that ſhe cauſes the night indeed 


is evident; for her magnitude and figure give that great 


extent to the conical ſhadow which ſhe produces. But ſhe 
is the fabricator of the day, conſidered as giving per- 
ſection to the day which is conjoined with night; ſo that 
earth is the artificer of both theſe, in conjunction with the 
fun. | 

« But ſhe is the molt ancient and firſt of the gods in the 
heavens, conſidered with reſpect to her ſtability and gene- 
fative power, her ſymphony with heaven, and her poſition 
in the centre of the univerſe. For the centre poſſeſſes a 
eighty power in the univerſe, as connecting all its circu- 
lations ; and hence it was called by the Pythagoreans the 
tower of Jupiter, from its containing a demiurgic guarc. 
And if we recollect the Platonic hypotheſis concerning the 


Garth (which we have meationed before), that our ha- 
. bitable 
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bitable part is nothing but a dark hollow, and very dif- 
ferent from the true earth, which is adorned with a beauty 
fimilar to that of the heavens, we ſhall have no occaſion to 
wonder at her being called the firſt and moſt ancient of 
the celeſtial gods.” | 

Again, according to the Platonic philoſophy, ſome of 
the fixed ſtars are ſometimes ſo affected, that for a conſi- 
derable ſpace of time they become inviſible to us; and in 
this caſe, both when they withdraw themſelves from our 
view and when they again make their appearance, they are 
faid by ſuch as are ſkilled in theſe affairs, according to the 
information of Proclus “, both to produce and fignify 
mighty events. But though it is evident from the very 
words of Plato, in this part of the dialogue, that this opi- 
nion concerning certain ſtars diſappearing and becoming 
again viſible was entertained by all the aſtronomers of his 
time, and by the Pythagoreans prior to him, yet this moſt 
intereſting circumſtance ſeems to have been utterly un- 
known to the moderns. Hence, not in the leaſt ſuſpecting 
this to be the caſe, they have immediately concluded from 
ſtars appearing of which we have no account, and others 
diſappearing which have been obſerved in the heavens for 
many ages, that the ſtars are bodies, like earthly natures, 
ſubject to generation and decay. But this is not wonder- 
ful, if we conſider that ſuch men as theſe have not the 
ſmalleſt conception that the univerſe is a perfect whole 
that every thing perfect mult have a firſt, middle, and 
laſt; and that, in conſequence of this, the heavens 


* In Tim. p. 285. And in p. 333 he informs us, that the 
fixed ſtars have periods of revolution, though to us unknown, and 
that different ſtars have different periods. See alſo Chalcidius in 


Plat. Tim. p. 218. 
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alone can rank m the firſt place, and earth in the 
lait, 

As the univerſe, indeed, as well as each of its principal 
parts or 4vheles, is perpetual, and as this perpetuity being 
temporal can only ſubſiſt by periodical circulation, hence 
all the celeſtial bodies, in order that all the poſſible varicty 
of things may be unfolded, form different periods at dif- 
ferent times; and their appearings and diſappearings are 
nothing more than the reſtitutions of their circulations to 
their priſtine ſtate, and the beginnings of new periods, 
For according to theſe eſpecially, fays Proclus, they turn 
and tranſmute mundane natures, and bring on abundant 
corruptions and mighty mutations, as Plato aſſerts in the 
Republic. 

In the next place, from the ſublime ſpeech of the demi- 
urgus to the junior or mundane gods, the reader may ob- 
tain full conviction that the gods of the ancients were not 
dead men deiſfied; for they are here repreſented as com- 
manded by the mundane artificer to fabricate the whole of 
the mortal race. And with reſpect to the properties of 
the ſublunary gods, which Plato comprehends in nine di- 
vinities, Proclus beautifully obſerves that Heaven bounds, 
Earth corroborates, and Ocean moves the whole of gene- 
ration. That 7ethys eſtabliſhes every thing in its proper 
motion, intellectual natures in intellectual, middle natures 
in animal, and corporeal natures in phyſical motion; Ocean 
at the fame time moving all things collected together in 
one. But Saturn diſtributes intel!cctually only, Rhea vi- 
viſies, Phorcys tcatters fpermatic reaſons, Jupiter gives 
perfection to things apparent from unapparent cauſes, and 
Juno evolves according to the all-yarious mutations of ap- 
parent natures. Ant thus through this ennead the ſublu- 
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nary world is in a becoming manner diſtributed and filled; 
divinely indeed from the gods, angelically from angels, and 
dæmoniacally from dæmons. And again, the gods ſubſitt- 
ing about bodies, ſouls, and intellects; angels exhibiring 
their providence about ſouls and bodies; and dzmons be- 
ing divided about the ſabrication of nature, and the care 
of bodies. But it may be aſked, why does Plato compre- 
hend the whole cxtent of the gods producing generation, 
in theſe nine divinities ? Becauſe, ſays Proclus, this en- 
nead accompliſhes the fabrication of generation. For in 
the ſublunary regions there are bodies and natures, ſouls 
and intellects, and theſe both totally and partially. And 
all theſe ſubſiſt in both reſpects, that is both totally and 
partially, in each of the elements, becauſe wholes and 
parts ſubſiit together. Hence, as each element ranks as 2 
monad, and contains bodies and natures, fouls and intel- 
lects, both totally and partially, an ennead will evidently 
be produced in each. But Heaven and Earth generate the 
unapparent eſſences of theſe, the former according to 
union, and the latter according to multiplication z but 
Ocean and Tethys give perfection to their common and 
diſtributed motion; at the fame time that the motion of 
each is different, In like manner, with reſpect to the 
wholes which are adorned, Saturn diltributes things partial 
from ſuch as are total, but in an intellectual manner. But 
Rhea calls forth this diſtribution from intellectual natures 
into all- various progreſſions, and as far as to the ultimate 
forms of life, in conſequence of her being a viviſic goddeſs, 
But Phorcys produces the 'Pitannic diſtinction, as far as 
to natural reaſons, And after theſe three, the fathers of 
compoſite natures ſucceed. And Jupiter indeed orderly 


diſpoſes ſenſible natures totally, in imitation of Heaven. 
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For in the intellectual order, and in the royal ſeries, he pro- 
ceeds analogous to Heaven*. But Juno moves the wholes, 
fills them with powers, and unfolds them according to 
every progreſſion. And the gods poſterior to theſe fabri- 
cate the partial works of ſenſible natures, according to the 
characteriſtics by which they are diſtinguiſhed; viz. the 
demiurgic, the vivific, the perfeCtive, and the connective, 
unfolding and diſtributing themſelves as far as to the laſt 
of things. For theſe laſt are all of them analogous to the 
Saturnian order, from whoſe government the diſtributive 
characteriſtic originally proceeds. 

Again, by the Crater in which the mundane ſoul was 
mingled, we muſt underſtand the vivific goddeſs Juno; 
by the term mingling, a communion of eſſence; and by a 
ſecond mixture in a certain reſpect the ſame, but yet deii- 
cient from the firſt in a fecond and third degree, the fimi- 
litude and at the ſame time inferiority of partial to total 
fouls, and the order ſubſiſting among partial fouls. For 
fome of theſe are pure and undefiled, aſſociating with ge- 
neration but for x ſhort time, and this for the god- like 
purpoſe of benefiting more ingenious ſouls ; but others 
wander from their true country for very extended periods 
of time. For between ſouls which abide on high without 
defilement, and ſuch as deſcend and are defiled with vice, 
the medium muſt be ſuch ſouls as deſcend, indeed, but 
without defilement. | 

But when the artificer of the univerſe is ſaid to have 
diſtributed fouls equal in number to the ſtars, this muſt 


For there are fix kings, according to Orpheus, who preſide 
over the univerſe—Phanes, Night, Heaven, Saturn, Jupiter, Bac- 
chus ; and of theſe Saturn proceeds analogous to Phanes, and Ju- 
piter to Heaven. 


not 
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not be underſtood as if one partial ſoul was diſtributed 
under one of the ſtars, and that the quantity of ſouls is 
equal to that of the ſtarry gods; for this would be per- 
fectly inconſiſtent with what Plato aſſerts a little before, 
that the artificer diſſeminated ſome of theſe into the earth, 
ſome into the ſun and ſome into the moon, thus ſcattering 
a multitude into each of the inſtruments of time; but, as 


Proclus well obſerves, equality of number here muſt not 


be underſtood monadically, but according to analogy For 
in numbers, ſays he, ten 1s analogous to unity, thirty to 
three, fifty to five, and entirely all the numbers poſterior to 
the decad, to all within the decad. And hence five is not 
equal to fifty in quantity, nor three to thirty, but they are 
only equal according to analogy. After this manner there- 
fore the equal in number muſt be aſſumed in partial ſouls; 
fince there is a number of theſe accommodated to every 


divine ſoul, and which each divine foul uniformly pre-aſ- 


ſumes in itſelf. And hence, when it unfolds this number, 
it bounds the multitude of partial ſouls diftributed under 
its eſſence. Likewiſe, with reſpect to theſe depending 
fouls, ſuch as are firit ſuſpended from a divine ſoul are 
leſs in number, but greater in power; but ſuch as are ſe- 
cond in progreſſion are leſs in power, but more extended 
in number; while at the ſame time each is analogous to 
the divine cauſe from which it proceeds. 

Obſerve too, that when Plato uſes the term he moft pious 
of animals, man alone is not implied, but the inhabitants 
likewiſe or partial ſouls of the ſeveral ſpheres and ſtars : 
for, ſays Proclus, between eternal animals *, and ſuch as 
live but for a ſhort period + (viz. whoſe periods of circu- 

| * i. e. ſtars and ſpheres, 
+ i. e. men. 
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lation are ſhort), it is neceſſary there ſhould be a ſpecies 
of rational animals more divine than man, and whoſe ex- 
iſtence is of a very extended duration. It is hkewiſe 
worthy of obſervation, that the ſoul is conjoined with this 
groſs body through two vehicles as mediums, one of which 
is ethercal and the other aerial: and of theſe the ethereal 
vehicle is ſemple and immaterial, but the aerial fimple and 
material; and this denſe earthly body is compoſite and ma— 
terial. 
| ain, when our fouls are repreſented after falling into 
the preſent body as ſuifering a tranſmutation into brutes, 
this, as Proclus beautifully obſerves, muſt not be under- 
ſtood as if our ſouls ever became the animating principles 
of brutal bodies, but that by a certain ſympathy they are 
bound to the ſouls of brutes, and are as it were carried in 
them, juſt as evil demons inſinuate themſelves into our 
phantaſy, through their own depraved imaginations. And 
by the circulations of the ſoul being merged in a pro- 
found river and impetuouſly borne along, we muſt under- 
ſtand by the river, not the human body alone, but the 
whole of generation (with which we are externally ſur- 
rounded) through its ſwift and unſtable flowing. For thus, 
ſays Proclus, Plato in the Republic calls the whole of ge- 
nerated nature the river of Lethe, which contains both 
Lethe and the meadow of Ate, according to Empe- 
docles *; the devouring jaws of matter and the light- 
hating world, as it is called by the gods; and the winding 


* 27 0 — 7 Inn, % o Trug rng Arian ? Ono Eure, "> 70 
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et. bęa, 22 % TANG KATCTUpPPYTHAL, , TH AOY I @n,7We Procl. in 
Tim. p. 339. See more concerning this in my Diſſertation on 
the Elcuſinian and Bacchic Myſteries. | 
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rivers under which many are drawn down, as the oracles “ 
aſſert. But by the circulations of the ſoul the cogitative 
and opiniative powers are ſignified ; the former of which, 
through the ſouls conjunction with the body, is impeded 
in its energies, and the latter is Titannically torn in pieces 
under the irrational life. | 
Again, if we conſider man with reference to a contem- 
plative life, which is the true end of his formation, we 
ſhall find that the head, which is the inſtrument of con- 
templation, is the principal member, and that the other 
members were only added as miniſtrant to the head. 
With reſpect to fight, it mult be obterved that Demo- 
critus, Heraclitus, the Stoics, many of the Peripatetics 
and ancient geometricians, together with the Platoniſts, 
were of opinion that viſion ſubſiſts through a lucid ſpirit 
emitted from the eyes: and this ſpirit, according to Plato 
and his followers, is an unburuing vivific fire ſimilar to ce- 
leitial fire, from which it originally proceeds. But this 
fire, the illuminations of which, as we have already obs 
ſerved, give life to our mortal part, is abundantly collected 
in the eye as in a fat diaphanous ſubſtance, whoſe moiſ- 
ture is molt ihining and whoſe membranes are tender and 
tranſparent, but yet ſufficiently firm for the purpoſe of 
preſerving the inherent light. But a moſt ſerene ray 
thines through the more ſolid pupil; and this ray origi- 
nates internally from one nerve, but is afterwards derived 
through two ſmall nerves to the two eyes. And theſe 
nerves, through the fat humours of the eyes, winding un- 
der the tunics, arrive at length at the pupils. But a light 
of this kind, thus preſerved in the ſmall nerves, and burſt- 
ing through the narrow pupils as ſoon as it thines forth 


* wiz, the oracles of Zoroaiter, 
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into rays here and there, as it commenced from one ray 
fo it immediately returns into one, from the rays naturally 
uniting in one common ray : for the eycs alſo, on account 
of their lubricity, roundnefs, and ſmooth ſubſtance, are 
eaſily moved hither and thither, with an equal and ſimilar 
revolution. This viſual ray, however, cannot proceed ex- 
ternally and perceive objects at a diſtance, unleſs it is con- 
Joined with external light proceeding conically to the 
eyes; and hence our ray inſinuating itſelf into this light, 
and becoming ſtrengthened by the aſſociation, continu«: 
its progreſſion till it meets with ſome oppoſing object, 
But when this is the caſe, it either diffuſes itſelf through 
the ſuperficies of the object, or runs through it with wou- 
derful celerity, and becomes immediately affected with 
the quality of the object. And a reſiſtance, motion, and 
affection of this kind produces viſion; viz. from the vi- 
bration of the ray thus affected gradually arriving at the 
inſtrument of ſight, and by this means exciting that image 
of the object which is naturally inherent in the inſtru- 
ment, and through which when excited perception en- 
ſues. For there are three particulars which belong in ge- 
neral to all the fenſes : firſt, an image or mark of the ſen- 
ſible thing impreſſed in the ſenſitive inſtrument; and thiz 
conitituted both in paſſion and energy in a certain fimi- 
lirude to the ſenſible object: but afterwards we muſt con- 
fider an impreſſion of this kind as now perfect, and ending 
in fpecies ; viz. in the common compoſite life: and in 
the third place that inherent reaſon of the foul enſues, 
which germinates from the ſenſitive foul, is accommo- 
dated to fpecies of this kind, and is that through which 
ſenfitive judgment and cogitation fubſiſt. 
But farther, the Platoniſts admit with Democritus and 
2 | Empe- 
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Empedocles, that certain material images of things flow 
through the pores of bodies, and preſerve ro a certain dif- 
tance not only the qualities but likewife the ſhape of the 
bodies from which they flow. And theſe radial images are 
intimated by Plato in this dialogue, in the Sophiſta, and in 
the ſeventh book of his Republic; in commenting on 
the laſt of which, Proclus obſerves as follows: © Accord- 
ing to Plato (fays he), repreſentations of things are hy- 
poſtaſes of certain images fabricated by a dæmoniacal art, 
as he teaches us in the Sophiſta: for ſhadows, of which 
they ſay images are the companions, poſſeſs a nature of 
this kind. For theſe are the ethgies of bodies and figures, 
and have an abundant ſympathy with the things from 
which they fall; as is evident from what the arts of ma- 
gicians are able to effect, and from what they tell us 
concerning images and ſhadows. But why ſhould I fpeak 
of the powers of magicians, when irrational animals are 
able to operate through images and ſhadows, prior to all 
reaſon ? for they ſay that the hyzna, by trampling on the 


ſhadow of a dog ſeated on an eminence, will hurl him 


down and devour him; and Ariftotle ſays, that if a wo- 
man during her menſtrua looks into a mirror, ſhe will 
defile both the mirror and the apparent image.” 
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And he likewiſe informs us in the ſame place, that theſe 
images, on account of their flender exiſtence, cannot other- 
wiſe become viſible to our eyes, than when in conſequence 
of being eſtabliſhed, reſtored, and illuminated in mirrors, 
they again receive their priſtine power and the ſhape of 
their originals. Hence, ſays he, denſity is required in the 
body which receives them, that the image may not be dif. 
ſipated from the rarity of the receptacle, and that from 
many defluxions it may paſs into one form. But ſmooth- 
neſs likewiſe is required, leſt the aſperity of the receptacle, 
on account of the prominency of ſome of its parts and the 
depth of others, ſhould be the cauſe of inequality to the 


image. And laſtly ſplendour is required; that the image, 


which naturally poſſeſſes a ſlender form, may become ap- 
parent to the ſight. 

In the next place, with reſpect to matter, and the va- 
rious epithets by which Plato calls it in this dialogue, it 1s 
neceſſary to obſerve, that as in an aſcending ſeries of ſub- 
jets we mult arrive at length at ſomething which is bet- 
ter than all things, fo in a deſcending ſeries our pro- 
greſſion muſt be ſtopped by ſomething which is worſe 
than all things, and which is the general receptacle of the 
laſt proceſhon of forms. And this is what the ancients 
called matter, and which they conſidered as nothing more 
than a certain indefiniteneſs of an incorporeal, indiviſible, 
and intellectual nature, and as ſomething which is not 
formally impreſſed and bounded by three dimenſions, but 
is entirely remitted and reſolved, and is on all fides rapidly 

Vid. Procl. in Plat. Polit. p. 430. 
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flowing from being into non-entity. But this opinion 
concerning matter, ſays Simplicius “, ſeems to have been 
adopted by the firſt Pythagoreans among the -Greeks 3 
and after theſe by Plato, according to the relation of Mo- 
deratus. For he ſhews us“ that, according to the Py- 
thagoreans, there is a „ii one ſubſiſting prior to the eſ- 
ſence of things and every ſubſtance ; that after this, true 
being and intelligible or forms ſubſiſt; and in the third 
place, that which pertains to ſoul, and which participates 
of the one and of intellectual forms. But after this (ſays 
he) the laſt nature, which is that of ſenſibles, ſubſiſts; 
which does not participate of the preceding natures, but 
is thus affected and formed according to the repreſentation 
of theſe ; ſince the matter of ſenſible natures is the ſha- 
dow of that which is primarily non-being in quantity, or 
rather may be ſaid to depend upon and be produced by 
this.” Hence Porphyry in his ſecond book on Matter, 
lays Simplictus, obſerves that Plato calls matter, quantity, 
which is formleſs, indiviſible, and without figure; but ca- 
pacious, and the receptacle of form, figure, diviſion, qua- 
lity, and other things of a ſimilar kind. And this quan- 
tity and form, conſidered according to the privation of a 
uniform reaſon, which comprehends all the reaſons of 
beings in itfelf, is the paradigm of the matter of bodies; 
which, ſays Porphyry, both Plato and the Pythagoreans 
call a quantum, not after the fame manner as form is a 
quantum, but according to privation and reſolution, ex- 
tenſion and divulſion, and its mutation from being. Mat- 
ter, therefore, according to this doctrine, as Simplicius 
well obſerves, is nothing elſe than the permutation and 
vieiſſitude of ſenſible forms, with reſpect to intelligibles 


* In Ariſtot. Phyſ. p. 50, b. 
ſince 
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Gnce from thence they verge downwards and extend te 
perfect non-entity, or the laſt of things that is, to matter 
itſelf. lence, ſays he, becauſe dregs and matter are al- 
ways the laſt of things, the Egyptians aſſert that matter, 
which they enigmatically denominate water, is the dregs 
of the firſt life; ſubliſting as a certain mire or mud, the 
receptacle of generable and ſenſible natures ; and which is 
not any definite form, but a certain conſtitution of ſubſiſt- 
ence, in the ſame manner as that which is indiviſible, im- 
material and true being, is a conſtitution of an intelligible 
nature. And though all forms ſubſiſt both in intelligibles 
and in matter, yet in the former they ſubſiſt without mat- 
ter, indiviſibly and truly; but in the latter diviſibly, and 
after the manner of ſhadows. And on this account every 
ſenſible form is diſſipated through its union with material 
interval, and falls from the ſtability and reality of being. 
But the following profound and admirable deſcription 
of matter by Plotinus (Ennead 3, lib. 6), will J doubt not 
be gratefully received by the Platonic reader. “ Since 


matter (ſays he) is neither ſoul nor intellect, nor life, nor 


form, nor reaſon, nor bound, but a certain indeſiniteneſs; 
nor yet capacity, for what can it produce? ſince it is fo- 
reign from all theſe, it cannot merit the appellation of 
being z but is deſervedly called non-entity. Nor yet 1s 
it non- entity in the ſame manner as motion and abiding are 
non-beings, conſidered as different from being : but it 13 
true non- entity; the mere ſhadow and imagination of 


bulk, and the deſire of ſubſiſtence; remaining fixed with- 


out abiding, of itſelf inviſible, and avoiding the deſire of 
him who is anxious to perceive its nature. Hence, when 
no one perceives it, it is then in a manner preſent z but 


cannot be viewed by him who {ſtrives intentij to behold 
it. 
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it. Again, in itſelf contraries always appear; the ſmall 
and the great, the leſs and the more, deficience and exceſs. 
So that it is a phantom, neither abiding nor yet able to fly 


away; capable of no one denomination, and poſſeſſing no 


power irom intellect ; but is conſtituted in the defect and 
ſhade as it were of all real being. Hence too, in each of 
its vaniſhing appellations, it eludes our ſearch : for if we 
think of it as ſomething great, it is in the mean time 
imall ; if as ſomething more, it becomes leſs; and the 
apparent being which we meet with in its image, is non- 
being and as it were a flying mockery. So that the forms 
which appear in matter are merely ludicrous ; ſhadows 
falling upon ſhadow as in a mirror, where the poſition of 
the apparent is different from that of the real object; and 
which, though apparently full of forms, poſſeſſes nothing 
real and true. But the things which enter into and depart 
from matter, are nothing but imitations of being and ſem- 
blances flowing about a formleſs ſemblance. They ſeem 
indeed to effect ſomething in the ſubject matter, but in 
reality produce nothing; from their debile and flowing 
nature being endued with no ſolidity and no rebounding 
power. And ſince matter likewife has no ſolidity, they 
penetrate it without diviſion like images in water, or as 
if any one ſhould fill a vacuum with forms.“ 

Such then being the true condition of matter and her 
inherent ſhadowy forms, we may fafely conclude that 
whatever becomes corporeal in an eminent degree, has but 
little power of recalling itſelf into one; and that a nature 
of this kind is ready by every trifling impulſe to remain 
a3 it is impelled; to ruſh from the embraces of bound, and 
haſten into multitude and non-entity. Hence, as Plotinus 


beautifully obſerves (Eonead 3, Ub. 6), © thoſe who only 
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place being in the genus of body, in conſequence of im- 
pulſes and concuſſions, and the phantaſms perceived 
through the ſenſes, which perſuade them that ſenſe is alone 
the ſtandard of truth, are affected like thoſe in a dream, 
who imagine that the perceptions of ſleep are true. For 
ſenſe is alone the employment of the dormant ſoul; fince 
as much of the foul as is merged in body, ſo much of it 
fleeps. But true elevation and true vigilance are a reſur- 
rection from, and not with, the dull maſs of body. For 
indeed a reſurrection with body is only a tranſmigration 
from {leep to ſleep, and from dream to dream, like a man 
paſling in the dark from bed to bed. But that elevation 
is perfectly true, which entirely riſes from the dead weight 
of bodies; for theſe poſſeſſing a nature repugnant to ſoul, 
poſſeſs ſomething oppoſite to eſſence. And this is far- 
ther evident from their generation, their continual flowing 
and decay; properties entirely foreign from the nature of 
being, ſubſtantial and rcal““ 

Laſtly, when Plato compoſes the elements from mathe- 
maticat planes, it is neceflary to obſzrve, that as theſe are 
phyſical planes, they muſt not only have length and breadth 
but likewiſe depth, that they may be able to ſubſiſt as 
principles in natural effects.“ For the Pythagoreans (ſays 
Simplicius “) conſidered every particular body as a figured 
quantity, and as in itſelf matter, but faſhioned with dif- 


ferent figures. That beſides this, it differs from a mathe- 


matical body in being material and tangible, receiving its 
tangibility from its bulk, and not cither from heat or cold. 
Hence, from the ſubject matter being impreed with dif- 
ferent figures, they aſſert that the four cleinents of the cle- 
ments ſubſiſt. For theſe elements rank more in the na- 


* De Cœlo, lib. iv. p. 139. 
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ture of principles, as for inſtance the cubic of earth; 
not that earth has wholly a cubic ſigure, but that each 
of the parts of earth is compoſed from many cubes, which 
through their ſmallneſs are inviſible to our ſight; and 
in the ſame manner the other elements from other pri— 
mary figures. They add too, that from this difference 
of figures all the other properties of the elements enſue, 
and their mutations into each other. For if it is en- 
quired why much air is produced from a little water, 
they can very readily aſſign the cauſe, by ſaying that the 
elements of water are many, and that the icoſaedrons of 
water being divided, many oCtaedrons, and conſequently a 
great quantity of air, will be produced. | 

Simplicius likewife informs us, that the more ancient 
of Plato's interpreters, among which the divine Jams 
blichus ranks, conſidered Plato as ſpeaking ſymbolically 
in this part concerning the figures of the elements; but 


the latter Platonic philoſophers, among whom Proclus, 


in my opinion, ranks as the moſt eminent, explained 
this part according to its literal meaning. And Simpli- 
cius, in the ſame book, has fortunately preſerved the ar- 
guments of Proclus, in defence of Plato's doctrine re- 
ſpecting theſe planes, againſt the objections of Ariſtotle. 

Should it be aſked in what this doctrine concerning 
planes differs from the dogma of Democritus, who aſ- 
ſerted that natural bodies were faſhioned according to 
figures, we may anſwer with Simplicius “, that Plato and 
the Pythagoreans by a plane denoted ſomething more 
limple than a body +, atoms being evidently bodies; that 


'* De Calo, p. 142. 
1 viz, than any viſible ſublunary body. 
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they aſſigned commenſuration and a demiurgic analogy * d 
to their figures, which Democritus did not to his atoms ; n 
and that they differed from him in their arrangement of th 
earth. fr 
And thus much may ſuflice at preſent for an epitome fr 
of ſome of the principal parts of this moſt intereſting re 
dialogue. For as it is my deſign at ſome future period th 
to publiſh as complete a commentary as I am able from pe 


the ineſtimable commentaries of Proclus on this dialogue, 
with additional obſervations of my own, a more copious 
introduction might at preſent be confidered as ſuper- 
fluous. 'The difficulty indeed of proceeding any farther 
might alone very well apologize for the want of com- 
pletion in this compendium. For the commentary of 
Proclus, though conſiſting of five books, is imperfect +, 
and does not even extend ſo far as to the doctrine of viſion, 
which in the preſent introduction I. have endeavoured 
to explain. I truſt, therefore, that the candid and liberal 
reader will gratefully accept theſe fruits of my appli- 
cation to the Platonic philoſophy z and as this intro- 


i. e. active and fabricative powers, 

+ It is a circumſtance remarkably unfortunate, that not one 
of the invaluable commentaries of this philoſopher has been pre- 
ſerved entire, For that he wrote a complete commentary on 
this dialogue, is evident from a citation of Olympiodorus on 
Ariſtotle's meteors from it, which is not to be found in any of 
the books now extant. In like manner his treatiſe on Plato's 
theology is imperfect, wanting a ſeventh book; his commen- 
taries on the Parmenides want many books; his ſcholia on the 
Cratylus are far from being complete ; and this is likewiſe the 
eaſe with his commentary ou the firſt Alcibiades. 
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duction and the following tranſlation were the reſult of 
no moderate labour and perſeverance, I earneſtly hope 
they may be the means of awakening ſome few at leaſt 
from the fleep of oblivion, of recalling their attention 
from fluctuating and deluſive objects to permanent and 
real being; and thus may at length lead them back to 
their paternal port, as the only retreat which can confer 
perfect ſecurity and reſt. 


Ff 2 THE 
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OE 


SOCRATES, TIM EUS, CRITIAS, HER= 
MOCRATES. 


Soc. 1 SEE one, two, three, but where, friend Timzus, 
is that fourth perſon, who being received by me yeſterday 
at a banquet of diſputation, ought now in his turn to repay 
me with a ſimilar repaſt ? 

Tim. He labours, Socrates, under a certain infirmity z 
for he would not willingly be abſent from ſuch an aſſo- 
ciation as the preſent. 

Soc. It remains therefore for you, O Timzus, and the 
company preſent, to fill up the part of this abſent gueſt. 

Tin. Entirely ſo, Socrates. And we ſhall endeavour, 


to the utmoſt of our ability, to leave nothing belonging to 


| ſuch an employment unaccompliſhed. For it would be 

by no means juſt, that we, who were yeſterday enter- 

| tained by you, in ſuch a manner as gueſts ought to be re- 

ceived, ſhould not return the hoſpitality with readineſs and 
delight. 

| Soc. Do you recollect the magnitude and nature of the 

things which I propoſed to you to explain ? 
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Tin. Some things, indeed, I recolle& ; but ſuch as I 
have forgotten do you recall into my memory. Or rather, 
if it be not too much trouble, run over the whole in a cur- 
ſory manner from the beginning, that it may be more firmly 
eſtabliſhed in our memory. 

Soc. Let it beſo. And to begin: the ſum of yeſterday's 
diſpute was, what kind of republic appeared to me to be 
the beſt, and from what ſort of men ſuch a republic ought 
to be compoſed. 

Tim. And by us, indeed, Socrates, all that you ſaid was 
approved in the higheſt degree. 

Soc. Did we not in the firſt place ſeparate bubapdmen 
and other artificers from thoſe whom we conſidered as the 
defenders of the city ? 

Tru. Certainly. 

Soc. And when we had aſſigned to every one that which 
was accommodated to his nature, and had preſcribed only 
one particular employment to every particular art, e 

likewiſe aſſigned to the military tribe one province only, 1 
mean that of proteCting the city; and this as well from 
the hoſtile incurſions of internal as of external enemies ; 
but yet in ſuch a manner as to adminiſter juſtice mildly 


to the ſubjects of their government, as being naturally 


friends, and to behave with warlike fierceneſs againſt their 
enemies in battle. 


Tin. Entirely ſo. 

Soc. For we afferted, I think, that the ſouls of the 
guardians ſhould be of ſuch a nature, as at the ſame time 
to be both wrathful and philoſophic i in a remarkable de- 
gree; ſo that they might be gentle to their friends, and 
bold and ferocious to their enemies. 

Tin. You did ſo. 

Soc. 
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Soc. But what did we aſſert concerning their edu- 
cation? Was it not that they ſhould be inſtructed in 
gymnaſtic exerciſes, in muſic, and other becoming diſci- 
plines ? 
Tim. Entirely ſo. | 
Soc. We likewiſe eſtabliſhed that thoſe who were ſo 
educated ſhould neither conſider gold, or ſilver, or any 
goods of a ſimilar kind, as their own private property; but 
that rather, after the manner of adjutants, they ſhould re- 
ceive the wages of guardianſhip from thoſe whom they de- 
fend and preſerve; and that their recompenſe ſhould be 
no more than is ſufficient to a moderate ſubſiſtence. That 


beſides this they ſhould uſe their public ſtipend in com- 


mon, and for the purpoſe of procuring a common ſubſiſt- 
ence with each other; ſo that, negleCting every other con- 
cern, they may employ their attention ſolely on virtue, and 
the diſcharge of their peculiar employment. 

Tra. Theſe things alſo were related by you. 

Soc. Of women too we aſſerted, that they ſhould be 
educated in ſuch a manner, as to be aptly conformed 
ſimilar to the natures of men; with whom they ſhould 
perform in common both the duties of war, and whatever 
elſe belongs to the buſineſs of life. 

'TiM. This too was aſſerted by you. 

Soc. But what did we eſtabliſh concerning the pro- 


creation of children? Though perhaps you eaſily re- 
member this, on account of its novelty. For we ordered 


that the marriages and children ſhould be common; as 
we were particularly careful that no one might be able to 
diſtinguiſh his own children, but that all might conſider 
all as their kindred ; that hence thoſe of an equal age 
might regard themſelves as brothers and ſiſters; but that 

4 | the 
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the younger might reverence the elder, as their parents and Ir 

grandfathers, and the elder might eſteem the younger as rt 

their children and grandſons. þi 

Tim. Theſe things, indeed, as you fay, are * re- ta 

membered. n. 

Soc. But that they might from their birth acquire a diſ- tl 

poſition as far as poſſible the beſt, we decreed that the ſh 

rulers whom we placed over the marriage rites, ſhould, v. 

through the means of certain lots, take care that in the in 

nuptial league the worthy were mingled with the worthy; w 

that no diſcord may ariſe in this connection when it does ac 

not prove proſperous in the end, but that all the blame may 3 

be referred to fortune, and not to the guardians of ſuch a to 

conjunction, ſe: 

Tim. We remember this likewiſe. 1 

Soc. We alfo ordered that the children of the good to 

{ſhould be properly educated, but that thoſe of the bad EN. 

ſhould be ſecretly tent to ſome other city; yet ſo that ſuc]; A. 

of the adult among theſe as ſhould be found to be of a good im 

diſpoſition, ſhould be recalled from exile; while, on the th 

$ contrary, thofe who were retained from the firſt in the co 
. city as good, but proved afterwards bad, ſhould be ſimi- tat 
1 larly baniſhed. in 
1 Tim. Juſt fo. | th 
F Soc. Have we therefore ſufficiently epitomized yeſter- ing 
1 day's diſputation 5 or do you require any thing further, ſet 
4 friend Timzus, which I have omitted ? | tie 
Tim. Nothing, indeed, Socrates ; yn all this was the lof 

ſubject of your diſputation. Jed 

Soc. Hear now how I am affected towards this republic wi 

[| which we have deſcribed; for I will illuſtrate the affair wa 
F by a ſimilitude. Suppoſe then that ſome one, on behold- rer 
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ing beautiful animals, whether repreſented in a picture or 
really alive, but in a ſtate of perfect reſt, ſhould deſire to 
behold them in motion, and {truggling as it were to 1mi- 
tate thole geſtures which ſeem particularly adapted to the 
nature of bodies: in ſuch a manner am I affected towards 
the form of that republic which we have defcribed. For I 
ſhould gladly hear any one relating the conteſts of our city 
with other nations, when it engages in a becoming manner 
in war, and acts during ſuch an engagement in a manner 
worthy of its inſtitution, both with reſpect to practical 
achievements and verbal negociations. For indeed, O Cri- 
tias and Hermocrates, Iam conſcious of my own inability 
to praiſe ſuch men and ſuch a city according to their de- 
ſert. Indeed that I ſhould be incapable of ſuch an under- 
taking 1s not wonderful, ſince the ſame imbecility ſeems 
to have attended poets both of the paſt and preſent age. 
Not that I. deſpiſe the poetic tribe; but. it appears from 
hence evident, that as theſe kind of men are ſtudious of 
imitation, they eafily and in the beſt manner expreſs 
things in which they have been educated; while, on the 
contrary, whatever is foreign from their education they imi- 
tate with difficulty. in actions, and with ſtil! more ditkculty 
in words. But with reſpect to the tribe of Sophiſts, 
though I conſider them as {killed both in the art of ſpeak- 
ing and in many other illuſtrious arts, yet as they have na 
ſettled abode, but wander daily through a multitude of ci- 
ties, I am afraid leſt, with reſpect to the inſtitutions of phi- 
loſophers and politicians, they ſhould not be able to con- 
jecture the quality and magnitude of thoſe concerns which 
wiſe and politic men are engaged in with individuals, in 
warlike undertakings, both in actions and diſcourſe. It 
remains therefore that I ſhould apply to you, who excel 

in 
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in the ſtudy of wiſdom and civil adminiſtration, as well 
naturally as through the aſſiſtance of proper diſcipline and 
inſtitution. For Timæus here of Locris, an Italian city 
governed by the beſt of laws, excluſive of his not being 
inferior to any of his fellow-citizens in wealth and nobi- 
lity, has arrived in his own city at the higheſt poſts of go- 
vernment and honours. Beſides, we all know that Critias 
is not ignorant of the particulars of which we are now 
ſpeaking. Nor is this to be doubted of Hermocrates, 
ſince a multitude of circumſtances evince that he is both 
by nature and education adapted to all ſuch concerns. 
Hence, when you yeſterday requeſted me to diſpute about 
the inſtitution of a republic, I readily complied with your 
requeſt ; being perſuaded that the remainder of the dif- 
courſe could not be more conveniently explained by any 
one than by you, if you were but willing to engage in its 
diſcuſhon. For unleſs you properly adapt the city for war- 
like purpoſes, there is- no one in the preſent age from 
whom it can acquire every thing becoming its conſtitution. 
As I have therefore hitherto complied with your requeſt, 
I ſhall now require you to comply with mine in the above- 
mentioned particulars, Nor have you indeed refuſed this 
employment, but have with common conſent determined 
to repay. my hoſpitality with the banquet of diſcourſe. 
I now therefore ſtand prepared to receive the promiſed 
feaſt. 


Hex. But we, O Socrates, as Timzus juſt now ſigni- 


fied, ſhall cheerfully engage in the execution of your de- 
ſire; for we cannot offer any excuſe ſufficient to juſtity 
neglect in this affair. For yeſterday, when we departed 


from hence and went to the lodging of Critias, where we 


are accuſtomcd to reſide, both in his apartment and prior 
| to 
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to this in the way thither, we diſcourſed on this very par- 
ticular. He therefore related to us a certain ancient hiſ- 
tory, which I wiſh, O Critias, you would now repeat to 
Socrates, that he may judge whether it any way conduces 
to the fulfilment of his requeſt. 

Cx. It is requiſite to comply, if agreeable to Timzus, 
the third affociate of our undertaking. 

Tim. I aſſent to your compliance. 

Cxi. Hear then, O Socrates, a diſcourſe ſurpriſing in- 
deed in the extreme, yet m every reſpeCt true, as it was 
once related by Solon, the moſt wiſe of the ſeven wiſe men. 
Solon, then, was the familiar and intimate friend of our 
great-grandfather Dropis, as he himſelf often relates in 
his poems. But he once declared to our grandfather Cri- 
tias (as the old man himſelf informed us), that great and 
admirable actions had once been achieved by this city, 
which nevertheleſs were buricd in oblivion through length 
of time and the deſtruction of mankind. In particular he 
informed me of one undertaking more illuſtrious than the 
reſt, which I now think proper to relate to you, both that 
I may repay my obligations, and that by ſuch a relation LI 
may offer my tribute of praiſe to the goddeſs in the pre- 
ſent ſolemnity, by celebrating her divinity as it were with 
hymns, juſtly and in a manner agrecable to truth. 

Soc. You ſpcak well. But what is this ancient achieve- 
ment which was not only actually related by Solon, but 
was once really accompliſhed by this city? 

Cxi. I will acquaint you with that ancient hiſtory, which 
I did not indeed receive from a youth, but from a man 
very much advanced in years: for at that time Critias, as 
he himſelf declared, was almoſt ninety years old, and I 
myſelf was about ten. When therefore that ſolemnity 
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was celebrated among us which is known by the name of 
Cureotis Apaturiorum *, nothing was omitted which boys 
in that feſtivity are accuſtomed to perform. For when 
our parents had ſet before us the rewards propoſed for the 
conteſt of ſinging verſes, both a multitude of verſes of 
many poets were recited, and many of us eſpecially ſung 
the poems of Solon, becauſe they were at that time entirely 
new. But then one of our tribe, whether he was willing 
to gratify Critias, or whether it was his real opinion, af- 


. firmed that Solon appeared to him moſt wiſe in other 


concerns, and in things reſpecting poetry the moſt inge- 
nious of all poets. Upon hearing this, the old man (for 1 
very well remember) was vehemently delighted; and ſaid, 
laughing—If Solon, O Amynander, had not engaged in 


* The Apbaiuria, according to Proclus and Suidas, were 
feſtivals in honour of Bacchus, which were publicly celebrated 
for the ſpace of three days. And they were aſſigned this name, 


% arharn, that is, on account of the deception through which 


Neptune is reported to have vanquiſhed Xanthus. The firſt day 
of theſe feſtivals was called &pruz, in which, as the name indi- 
cates, thoſe of the ſame tribe feaited together ; and hence (ſays 
Proclus) on this day £U&@ 74% 2 047% ποννπι, ſplendid banquets 
and much feaſting took place. The ſecond day was called avzzcv5;:, 
a ſacrifice, becauſe many victims were ſacrificed in it; and hence 
the victims were called z:agzuarz, becauſe eevourrm aww ue, 
they were drawn upwards, and ſacrificed. The third day, of 
which Plato ſpeaks in this place, was called xougzwrnc, becauſe on 

this day *g, that is, boys or girls, were collected together in 
| tribes, with their hair ſhorn. And to theſe ſome add a fourth 
day, which they call , or the day after, Proclus further in- 
forms us, that the boys who were collected on the third day were 
about three or four years old. 
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poetry as a caſual affair, but had made it as others do a 
ſerious employment; and if through ſeditions and other 
fluctuations of the ſtate, in which he found his country 
involved, he had not been compelled to neglect the com- 
pletion of the hiſtory which he brought from Egypt, I do 
not think that either Heſiod or Homer, or any other poet, 
would have acquired greater glory and renown. In con- 
ſequence of this, Amynander enquired of Critias what 
that hiſtory was. 'To which he anſwered, that it was 
concerning an affair the greateſt and moſt celebrated 
which this city ever performed; though through length 
of time, and the deſtruction of thoſe by whom it was un- 
dertaken, the fame of its execution has not reached the 
preſent age. But I beſeech you, O Critias (ſays Amy- 
nander), relate this affair from the beginning; and in- 
form me what that event was which Solon aſſerted as a 
fact, and on what occaſion and from whom he received it. 

There is then (ſays he) a certain region of Egypt called 
Delta, about the ſummit of which the ſtreams of the Nile 
are divided. In this place a government is eſtabliſhed 
called Saitical ; and the chief city of this region of Delta 
is Sais, from which alſo king Amaſis derived his origin. 
The city has à preſiding divinity, whoſe name is in the 
Egyptian tongue Neith, and in the Greek Athena, or Mi- 
nerva. Theſe men were friends of the Athenians, with 
whom they declared they were very familiar, through a 
certain bond of alliance. In this country Solon, on his 
arrival thither, was, as he himſelf relates, very honourably 
received. And upon his enquiring about ancient affairs 
of thoſe prieſts who poſſeſſed a knowledge in ſuch parti- 
culars ſuperior to others, he perceived that neither himſelf 
Nor any one of the Greeks (as he himſelf declared) had 
any 
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any knowledge of very remote antiquity. Hence, when he 
once deſired to excite them to the relation of ancient tranſ- 
actions, he for this purpoſe began to diſcourſe about thoſe 
moſt ancient events which formerly happened among us, 
I mean the traditions concerning the ſirſt Phoroneus and 
Niobe, and after the deluge of Deucalion and Pyrrha (as 
deſcribed by the mythologiſts), together with their poſte- 
rity; at the ſame time paying a proper attention to the 
different ages in which theſe events are ſaid to have ſub- 
fiſted. 3ut upon this one of thoſe more ancient prieſts 
exclaimed, O Solon, Solon, you Greeks are always chil- 
dren, nor is there any ſuch thing as an aged Grecian 
among you. But Solon, when he heard this, What (ſays 
he) is the motive of your exclamation? To whom the 
prieft :—Becaufe all your ſouls are juvenile; neither con- 
taining any ancient opinion derived from remote tra- 
dition, nor any diſcipline hoary from its exiſtence in former 
periods of time. But the reaſon of this is the multitude 
and variety of deſtructions of the human rate, which for- 
merly have been and-again will be : the greateſt of theſe 
indeed ariſing from fire and water; but the leſſer from 
ten thouſand other contingencies. For the relation ſub- 
fiſting. among you, that Phaeton the offspring of the Sun, 
on a certain time attempting to drive the chariot of his fa- 
ther, and not being able to keep the track obſerved by his 
parent, burnt up the natures belonging to the earth, and 
periſhed himſelf, blaſted by thunder—is indeed confidered 
as fabulous, yet is in reality true, For it expreſſes the 
mutation of the bodies revolving in the heavens about the 
earth ; and indicates that, through long periods of time, a 
deſtruction of terreſtrial natures enfues from the devaſ- 
rations of fire. Hence thoſe who either dwell on moun- 
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tains, or in lofty and dry places, periſh more abundantly 
than thoſe who dwell near rivers, or on the borders of the 
fea. To us indeed the Nile is both ſalutary in other re- 
ſpects, and liberates us from the fear of ſuch-like depre- 
dations. But when the gods, purifying the earth by wa- 
ters, deluge its ſurface, then the herdſmen and ſhepherds 
inhabiting the mountains are preſerved, while the inha- 
bitants of your cities are hurried away to the ſea, by the 
impetuous inundation of the rivers. On the contrary, in 
our region, neither then, nor at any other time, did the 
waters deſcending from on high pour with deſolation on 
the plains z but they are naturally impelled upwards from 
the boſom of the earth. And from theſe caufes the moſt 
ancient traditions are preſerved in our country. For in- 
deed it may be truly aſſerted, that in thoſe places where 
neither intenſe cold nor immoderate heat prevails, the race 
of mankind is always preſerved, though ſometimes the 
number of individuals is increaſed, and ſometimes ſuffers 
a conſiderable diminution. But whatever has been tranſ- 
acted either by us, or by you, or in any other place, beau- 
tiful or great, or containing any thing uncommon, of 
which we have heard the report, every thing of this kind 
is to be found deſcribed in our temples, and preſerved to 
the preſent day. While, on the contrary, you and other 
nations commit only recent tranſactions to writing, and to 
other inventions which ſociety has employed for tranſmit- 
ting information to poſterity ; and ſo again, at ſtated pe- 
riods of time, a certain celeſtial defluxion ruſhes on them 
like a diſeaſe; from whence thoſe among you who ſur- 
vive are both deſtitute of literary acquiſitions and the in- 
ſpiration of the Muſes. Hence it happens that you be- 
come juvenile again, and ignorant of the eyents which 
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bappened in ancient times, as well among us as in the re- 
gions which you inhabit. 

The tranſactions, therefore, O Solon, which you relate 
from your antiquities, differ very little from puerile fables. 
For in the firſt place you only mention one deluge of the 
earth, when at the ſame time many have ax rupees And 
In the next place you are ignorant of a moſt Miuſtrious 
-and excellent race of men, who once inhabited your coun- 
try; frorn whence you and your whole tity deſcended, 
thoughi a ſmall ſeed only of this admirable people once re- 
mained: But your ignorance in this affair is owing to the 
poſterity of this people, who were for many ages deprived 
of the uſe of letters, and became as it were dumb. For 
prior, O Solon, to that might! ty deluge which we have juſt 
mentioned, a city of Athenians exiſted, informed accord- 
ing to the beſt laws both in military concerns and every 
other duty of life; and whoſe illuſtrious actions and civil 
inſtitutions are celebrated by us as the moſt excellent of all 
that have exiſted under the ample circumference of the 
heavens. Solon, therefore, upon hearing this, faid that he 
was aſtoniſhed ; and burning with a moſt ardent deſire, 
entreated the prieſts to relate accurately all the actions of 
his ancient fellow- citizens. That afterwards one of the 
prieſts replied: Nothing of envy, O Solon, prohibits us 
from complying with your requeſt. But for your ſake, and 
that of your city, I will relate the whole; and eſpecially 
en account of that goddeſs who 1s allotted the guardian- 
ſhip both of your city and ours, and by whom they have 
been educated and founded : yours indced by a priority to 
ours of a thouſand years, receiving the feed of your race 
from Vulcan and the Earth. But the deſcription of the 
tranſactions of this our city during the ſpace of eight thou- 
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fand years, is preſerved in our ſacred writings. I will 
therefore curſorily run over the laws and more illuſtrious 
actions of thoſe cities which exiſted nine thouſand years 
ago. For when we are more at leiſure we ſhall proſecute 
an exact hiſtory of every particular, receiving for this pur- 
poſe the ſacred writings themſelves. 

In the firſt place then conſider the laws of theſe people, 
and compare them with ours: for you will find many things 
which then ſubſiſted in your city, ſimilar to ſuch as exiſt 
at preſent. For the prieſts paſſed their life ſeparated from 
all others. The artifacers alſo exerciſed their arts in ſuch 
a manner, that each was engaged in his own employment 
without being mingled with other artificers. The ſame 
method was likewife adopted with ſhepherds, hunters, and 
huſbandmen. 'The ſoldiers too, you will find, were ſepa- 
rated from other kind of men ; and were commanded by 
the laws to engage in nothing but warlike affairs. A 
ſimilar armour too, ſuch as that of ſhields and darts, was 
employed by each. Theſe we firſt uſed in Aſia; the god- 
deſs in thoſe places, as likewiſe happened to you, firſt 
pointing them out to our uſe. You may perceive too 
from the beginning what great attention was paid by 
the laws to prudence and modeſty ; and beſides this, to 
divination and medicine, as ſubſervient to the preſervation 
of health. And from theſe, which are divine goods, the 
laws, proceeding to the invention of ſuch as are merely 
human, procured all ſuch other difciplines as follow from 
thoſe we have juſt enumerated. From ſuch a diſtribution 
therefore, and in ſuch order, the goddeſs firſt eſtabliſhed 
and adorned your city, chooſing for this purpoſe the place 
in which you were born; as ſhe foreſaw that from the ex- 
cellent temperature of the region, men would ariſe diſtin- 
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guiſhed by the moſt conſummate ſagacity and wit. For 
as the goddeſs is a lover both of wiſdom and war, ſhe fixed 
on a ſoil capable of producing men the moſt ſimilar to her- 
ſelf; and rendered it in every reſpect adapted for the ha- 
bitation of ſuch a race. The ancient Athenians, therefore, 
uſing theſe laws and being formed by good inſtitations, in 
a {till higher degree than I have mentioned, inhabited this 
region ; ſurpaſſing all men in every virtue, as it becomes 
thoſe to do who are the progeny and pupils of the gods. 
But though many and mighty deeds of your city are 
contained in our ſacred writings, and are admired as they 
deſerve, yet there is one tranſaction which ſurpaſſes all 
of them in magnitude and virtue. For theſe writings re- 
late what prodigious ſtrength your city formerly tamed, 
when a mighty warlike power, ruſhing from the Atlantic 
ſca, ſpread itſelf with hoſtile fury over all Europe and Aſia, 
For at that time the Atlantic ſea was navigable, and had 
an iſland before that mouth which is called by you the 
Pillars of Hercules. But this iſland was greater than both 
Lybia and all Aſia together, and afforded an eafy paſſage 
to other neighbouring iſlands; as it was likewiſe ealy to 
paſs from thoſe iſlands to all the continent, which borders 
on this Atlantic ſea. For the waters which are beheid 
within the mouth which we juit now mentioned, have 
the form of a bay with a narrow entrance; but the 
mouth itſelf is a true ſea. And laſtly, the earth which 
ſurrounds it is in every reſpect truly denominated the con- 


tinent. In this Atlantic ifland a combination of kings 


was formed, who with mighty and wonderful power ſub- 
dued the whole iſland, together with many other iſlands 
and parts of the continent; and beſides this, ſubjected 


to their dominion all Lybia, as far as to Egypt; and 
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Europe, as far as to the Tyrrhene ſea. And when they 
were collected in a powerful league, they endeavoured to 
enſlave all our regions and yours, and beſides this all thoſe 
places ſituated within the mouth of the Atlantic fea, Then 
it was, O Solon, that the power of your city was conſpi- 
cuous to all men for its virtue and ſtrength. For as its 
armies ſurpaſſed all others both in magnanimity and mili- 
tary Kill, ſo with reſpect to its conteſts, whether it was 
aſſiſted by the reſt of the Greeks, over whom it preſided 
in warlike affairs, or whether it was deſerted by them 
through the incurſions of the enemies, and became ſituated 
in extreme danger, yet ſtill it remained trinmphant. In 
the mean time, thoſe who were not yet enſlaved it libe- 
rated from danger; and procured the moſt ample liberty 
for all thoſe of us who dwell within the Pillars of Her- 
cules. But in ſucceeding time prodigious earthquakes and 
deluges taking place, and bringing with them deſolation in 
the ſpace of one day and night, all that warlike race of 
Athenians was at once merged under the earth; and the 
Atlantic iſland itſelf, being abſorbed in the ſea, entirely 
diſappeared. And hence that ſea is at preſent innavi- 
gable, arifing from the gradually impeding mud which 
the ſubſiding iſland produced. And this, O Socrates, is 
the ſum of what the elder Critias repeated from the nar- 
ration of Solon. 

But when yeſterday you was diſcourſing about a re- 
public and its citizens, I was ſurpriſed on recolleCting the 
preſent hiſtory : for I perceived how divinely, from a cer- 
tain fortune, and not wandering from the mark, you col- 
lected many things agreeing with the narration of Solon. 
Yet I was unwilling to diſcloſe theſe particulars immedi- 
ately, as ſrom the great interval of time ſince I firſt re- 
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ceived them, my remembrance of them was not ſufficiently 


accurate for the purpoſe of repetition, I confidered it 
therefore neceſſary that I ſhould firſt of all diligently re- 
volve the whole in my mind. And on this account I yeſ- 
terday immediately complied with your demands: for ! 
perceived that we ſhould not want the ability of pre- 
ſenting a diſcourſe accommodated to your wiſhes, which 
in things of this kind is of principal importance. In con- 
ſequence of this, as Hermocrates has informed you, im- 
mediately as we departed from hence, by communicating 
theſe particulars with my friends here preſent, for the 
purpoſe of refreſhing my memory, and afterwards re- 
volving them in my mind by night, I nearly acquired a 
complete recollection of the affair. And indeed, accord- 
ing to the proverb, what we learn in childhood abides in 
the memory with a wonderful ſtability. For with reſpect 
to myſelf, for inſtance, I am not certain that I could recol- 
le& the whole of yeſterday's diſcourſe, yet I ſhould be very 
much aſtoniſhed if any thing ſhould eſcape my remem- 
brance, which I had heard in ſome paſt pericd of time, very 
diſtant from the preſent. Thus, as to the hiſtory which | 
have juſt now related, I received i it from the old man wich 
great pleaſure and delight; who on his part very readily 
complied with my requeſt, and frequently gratified me 
with a repetition. And hence, as the marks of letters 
deeply burnt in remain indelible, ſo all theſe particulars 


became firmly eſtabliſhed in my memory. In confequence Þ 
of this, as ſoon as it was day I repeated the narration to 


my friends, that together with myſelf they might be better 


prepared for the purpoſes of the preſent aſſociation. Bu 
now with reſpect to that for which this narration was un- 
dertaken, I am prepared, O Socrates, to ſpeak not only , 
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ſummarily, but ſo as to deſcend to the particulars of every 
thing which I heard. But the citizens and city which you 
fabricated yeſterday as in a fable, we ſhall transfer to 
reality z conſidering that city which you eſtabliſhed as no 
other than this Athenian city, and the citizens which you 
conceived as no other than thoſe anceſtors of ours, de- 
{cribed by the Egyptian prieſt. And indeed the affair will 
harmonize in every reſpect ; nor will it be forcign from 
the purpoſe to aſſert that your citizens are thoſe very peo- 
ple, who exiſted at that time. Hence, diſtributing the af- 
fair in common among us, we will endeavour, according to 
the utmoſt of our ability, to accompliſh in a becoming 
manner the employment which you have aſſigned us. It 
is requiſite therefore to conſider, O Socrates, whether this 
diſcourſe is reaſonable, or whether we ſhould lay it aſide, 
and ſeek after another. 

Soc. But what other, O Critias, ſhould we receive in pre- 
zerence to this? For your diſcourſe, through a certain affi- 
nity, is particularly adapted to the preſent facred rites of 
the goddeſs. And beſides this, we thould conſider, as a 
thing of the greateſt moment, that your relation is not a 
mere fable, but a true hiſtory. It is impoſlible therefore 
to fay how, and from whence, neglecting your narration, 
we ſhould find another more convenient. Hence it is ne- 
ceſſary to confeſs that you have ſpoken with good fortune; 
and it is equally neceſſary that I, on account of my diſ- 
courſe yeſterday, ſhould now reſt from ſpeaking, and be 
wholly attentive to yours. | 

Cr1. But now conſider, Socrates, the manner of our 


diſpoſing the mutual banquet of diſputation. For it feems 
proper to us that Timæus, who is the moſt aſtronomical 
of us all, and is particularly knowing in the nature of the 
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univerſe, ſhould ſpeak the firſt ; commencing his diſcourſe 
from the generation of the world, and ending in the na- 
ture of men. But rhat I after him, receiving the men 
which he has mentally produced, but which have been ex- 
cellently educated by you, and introducing them to you 
according to the law of Solon, as to proper judges, ſhould 
render them members of this city; as being in reality no 
other than thoſe Athenians which were deſcribed as un- 
known to us in the report of the ſacred writings. And 
that in future we ſhall diſcourſe concerning them as about 
citizens and Athenians, 

Soc. I ſeem to behold a copious and ſplendid banquet 
of diſputation ſet before me. It is therefore now your 
buſineſs, O Fimæus, to begin the diſcourſe ; having firſt 
of all, as 15 highly becoming, invoked the gods according 
to law. 

T1M. Indeed, Socrates, ſince thoſe who participate but 
the leaſt degree of wiſdom, in the beginning of every un- 
dertaking, whether ſmall or great, call upon divinity, it is 
neceſſary that we (unleſs we are in every reſpect unwiſe) 
who are about to ſpeak concerning the univerſe, whether 
it is generated or without generation, invoking the gods 
and goddeſſes, ſhould pray that what we aflert may be 
agreeable to their divinities, and that in the enſuing diſ- 
And ſuch is 
my prayer to the gods, with reference to myſelf ; but 
as to what reſpects the preſent company, it is neceſſary to 
pray that you may eafily underſtand, and that I may be 


courſe we may be conſiſtent with ourſelves, 


able to explain my meaning about the propoſed ſubjects of 


diſputation, In the firſt place, therefore, as it appears to 


me, it is neceſſary to define what that is which is always 


real being, but is without generation; and what that is 
which 
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which is generated indeed, or conſſſis in a flate of becoming ts be, 
but which never really ig. The former of theſe indeed is 
apprehended by intelligence in conjunction with reaſon, 
fiace it always ſubſiſts according to . But the latter 
is perceived by inion in conjunction with irrational fenſe ; 
ſince it ſubſiſts in a ſtate of generation and corruption, and 
never truly is. But whatever is generated is neceffarily 
generated from a certain cauſe. For it is every way im- 
poſſible that any thing ſhould be generated without a 
cauſe. When therefore an artificer, in the fabrication of 


any work, looks to that which always ſubſiſts according to 


ſame, and employing a paradigm of this kind, expreſſes the 


idea and power in his work, it is then neceſſary that the 
whole of his production ſhould be beautiful. But when 
he beholds that which is in generation, and uſes a gene- 
rated paradigm, it is alike neceſſary that his work thould 
be ſar from beautiful. 

I denominate therefore this univerſe heaven, or the werld, 
or by any other appellation in which it may particularly 
rejoice. Concerning which, let us in the firſt place con- 
ſider that which in the propoſed enquiry about the uni- 
verſe ought in the very beginning to be inveſtigated 
whether it always was, having no principle of generation, 
or whether it was generated, commencing its generation 


from a certain cauſe. For this univerſe is viſible, and has 


a body. But all ſuch things are ſenſible. And ſenſibles 
are apprehended by opinion, in conjunction with ſenſes 
And ſuch things appear to have their ſubſiſtence in be- 
coming to be, and in being generated. But we have be- 
fore aflerted, that whatever is generated is neceflarily ge- 
nerated from ſome cauſe. To diſcover therefore the ar- 
tificer and father of the univerſe is indeed difficult; and 
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when found it is impoſſible to reveal him through the mi- 


niſtry of diſcourſe to all men. 
Again, this 1s to be conſidered concerning him, I mean 
according to what paradigm extending himſelf, he fabri- 
cated the world. Whether towards an exemplar, ſubſiſting 
according to that which is always the ſame, and ſimilarly 
affected, or towards that which is generated. But indeed 
if this world is beautiful and its artificer good, it is evident 
that he looked towards an eternal exemplar in its fabri- 
cation. But if the world be far from beautiful, which it is 
not lawful to aſſert, he neceſſarily beheld a generated inſtea 
of an eternal exemplar. But it is perfectly evident that 
he regarded an eternal paradigm. For the world is the 
moſt beautiful of generated natures, and its artificer the 
beſt of cauſes. But being thus generated it is fabricated 
according to that which 1s comprehenſible by reaſon and 
intelligence, and which ſubſiſts in an abiding ſameneſs of 
being. And from hence it is perfectly neceſſary that this 
world ſhould-be the reſemblance of ſomething. But to 
deſcribe its origin according to nature is the greateſt of 
all undertakings. In this manner then we muſt diſtin- 
guiſh concerning the image and its exemplar. As words 
are allied to the things of which they are the interpreters, 
hence it is neceſſary, when we ſpeak of that which is ſtable 
and firm, and intelleQually apparent, that our diſcourſe 
ſhould be in like manner ſtable and immutable, and as 
much as poſhble irreprehenſible, with every perfection ot 
a ſimilar kind. But that when we ſpeak concerning the 
image of that which is immutable, we ſhould employ only 
probable arguments, which have the fame analogy to the 
former as a reſemblance to its exemplar. And indeed as 
eſſence is to generation, ſo is truth to faith, You mu!t 
not 
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not wonder, therefore, O Socrates, ſince many things are 
aſſerted by many concerning the gods and the generation 
of the univerſe, if I ſhould not be able to produce the moſt 
approved and accurate reaſons on ſo difficult a fubjeR. 
But you ought to rejoice if it ſhall appear that I do not 
employ reaſons leſs probable than others : at the ſame 
time remembering that I who diſcourſe, and that you who 
are my judges, poſſeſs the human nature in common; ſo 
that you ſhould be ſatisfied if my aflertions are but aſſimila- 
tive of the truth. 

Soc. You ſpeak excellently well, Timæus; and we 
ſhall certainly act in every reſpect as you adviſe. This in- 
troduction indeed of your diſcourſe we wonderfully ap- 
prove: proceed therefore with the ſubſequent diſputation. 

Tinu. Let us declare then on what account the com- 
poſing artificer conſtituted generation and the univerſe. 
The artificer indeed was good: but in that which is good 
envy never ſubſiſts about any thing which has being. 
Hence, as he was entirely void of envy, he was willing to 
produce all things as much as poſhble ſimilar to himſelf. 
If therefore any one: receives this molt principal cauſe of 
generation and the world from wile and prudent men, he 
will receive him in a manner the moſt perfect and true. 
For as the divinity was willing that ail things ſhould be 
good, and that as much as poſhble nothing thould be evil; 
hence, receiving every thing viſible, and which was not in 
a ſtate of reſt, but moving with contuſion and diſorder, he 
reduced it from this wild mordination into order, conſi— 
dering that ſuch a conduct was by far the beit. For it 
neither ever was lawful, nor is, for the beſt of cauſes, to 
produce any other than the moſt beautiful of effects. In 
conſequence of a reaſoning proceſs, therefore, he found 


that 
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that among the things naturally viſible, there was nothing 
the whole of which if void of intelligence could ever be- 
come more beautiful than the whole of that which is en- 
dued with intellect : and at the fame time he difcoyercd, 
that it was impoſſible for intellect to accede to any being, 
without the intervention of ſoul. Hence, as the refult of 
this reaſoning, placing intellect in ſoul and foul in body, 
he fabricated the univerſe; that thus it might be a work 
naturally the moſt beautiful and the beſt. In this man- 
ner, therefore, according to an aſſimilative reaſon, it is 
neceſſary to call the world an animal, endued with intel- 

lect, and generated through the providence of divinity. 
This being determined, let us conſider what follows ; 
and, in the next place, after the ſimilitude of what animals 
the compoſing artificer conſtituted! the world. Indeed 
we muſt by no means think that he faſhioned it ſimilar to 
ſuch animals as ſubſiſt in the form of a part, or have a 
partial ſubſiſtence ; for if it had been aſſimilated to an im- 
perfect animal, it certainly would not have been beau- 
tiful. But we ſhould rather eſtabliſh it as the moſt ſimilar 
of all things to that animal, of which other animals, both 
conſidered ſeparately and according to their genera, are 
nothing more than parts. For this indeed contains all in— 
telligible animals comprehended in itſelf ; juſt as this 
world contains us, and the other animals which are the 
objects of fight. For the divinity being willing to aſſimi- 
late this univerſe in the mot exquiſite degree, to that 
which is the moſt beautiful and every way perfect of in- 
talligible objects, he compoſed it one viſible animal, con- 
taining within itſelf all ſuch animals as are allied to its 
nature. Do we therefore rightly conclude that there is 
but one univerſe; or is it more right to aſſert that there 
are 
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are many and infinite? But indeed there can be but one, 
if it be only admitted that it 1s fabricated according to an 
exemplar. For that which comprehends all intelligible 
animals whatever, can never be the ſecond to any other. 
For another animal again would be required about theſe 
two, of which they would be parts; and it would be 
more proper to aſſert that the univerſe is aſſimilated to this 
comprehending third, rather than to the other two. That 
the world, therefore, from its being ſingular or alone, 
might be ſimilar to all- perfect animal—on this account 
the artiſicer neither produced two nor infinite worlds; 
but heaven, or the univerſe, was generated and will be 
one and only begotten. 

But ſince it is neceſſary that a corporeal nature ſhould 
be viſible and tangible—and fince nothing can be viſible 
without fire, aad nothing tangible without ſomething 
ſolid, and nothing ſolid without earth—hence the divinity, 
beginning to fabricate, compoſed the body of the univerſe 
from fire and earth. But it is impollible for two things 
alone to cohere together, without the intervention of a 
third; for a certain collective bond is neceſſary in the 
middle of the two. And that is the moſt beautiful of 
bonds which renders both itſelf and the natures which are 
bound remarkably one. But the moſt beautiful analogy 
naturally produces this effect. For when, either in three 
numbers, or maſſes, or powers, as is the middle to the laſt, 
ſo is the firſt to the middle; and again, as is the laſt to 
the middle, ſo is the middle to the firit : then the middle 
becoming both firſt and laſt, and the laſt and ihe firit 
paſſing each of them into a middle poſition, they become 
all of them neceſſarily the fame, as to relation to each 
other. But being made the ſame with each other, all are 


One, 
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one. If then it were neceſſary that the univerſe ſhould be 
a ſuperficies only, and have no depth, one medium would 
indeed be ſufficient, both for the purpoſe of binding itſelf 
and the natures which it contains. But now it is requi- 
fite that the world ſhould be a ſolid ; and ſolids are never 
harmonized together by one, but always with two me- 
diums. Hence the divinity placed water and air in the 
middle of fire and earth, and fabricated them as much as 
poſſible in the ſame ratio to cach other; ſo that fire might 
be to air as air to water; and that as air is to water ſo 
water might be to earth. And from this conjunction and 
compoſition he rendered the world viſible and tangible. 
Hence from things of this kind, which are four in num- 
ber, it mult be confeſſed that the body of the univerſe was 
generated through analogy, conſpiring into friendſhip with 
itſelf from their conjunction, and fo aptly cohering in all 
its parts, as to be indifloluble except by its artificer, who 
bound it in this union and conſent. 
The compoſition of the world, therefore, received one 
avhole of each of tlieſe four natures. For its compoſing 
artiſicer conſlituted it from all tire, water, air, and earth; 
lcaving no part of any one of theſe, nor any power exter- 
nal to the world. For by a reaſoning proceſs he con- 
cluded that it would thus be a whole animal, in the 
higheſt degree perfect from perſect parts: that beſides 
this it would be one, as nothing would be left from which 
any other ſuch nature might be produced: and laſtly, that 
it would be ncither obnoxiqus to old age nor diſeaſe, For 
he perceived that the heat and cold from which bodies are 
compoled, and all ſuch things as poſſeſs vigorous powers, 
when ſurrounding bodies externally, and acceding to them 
unſcaſonably, diſſolve their union, and introducing dil- 
calya 
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eaſes and old age, cauſe them to periſh by decay. Hence, 
through this cauſe and this reaſoning proceſs, he fabri- 
cated the univerſe one whole, compoſed from all wholes, 
perfect, undecaying, and without diſeaſe. He likewiſe 
gave to it a figure becoming and allied to its nature. For 
to the animal which was deſtined to comprehend all ani- 
mals in itſelf, that figure muſt be the moit becoming 
which contains within its ambit all figures of every kind. 
Hence he faſhioned it of a ſpherical ſhape, in which all the 
radii from the middle are equally diſtant from the bound- 
ing extremities z as this is the moſt perfect of all figures, 
and the moſt ſimilar to himſelf. For he conſidered that 
the ſimilar was infinitely more beautiful than the diſſi- 
milar. 

Beſides this, he accurately poliſned the external circum- 
ference of the ſpherical world, and rendered it perfectly 
ſmooth. Nor was the addition of eyes requilite to the 
univerſe :; for nothing viſible remained external to itſelf. 
Nor were ears neceſſary; as there was nothing externally 
audible. Nor was the univerſe inveſted with ſurrounding 
air, that it might be indigent of reſpiration. Nor again 
was it in want of any organ, through which it might re- 
ceive nutriment into itſelf, and diſcharge it when con- 
. cocted : for there was no poſſibility that any thing could 
either accede to or depart from its nature, fince there was 
nothing through which ſuch changes could be produced. 
For indeed the univerſe affords nutriment to itſelf through 
its own conſumption ;z and being artificially fabricated, 
ſuffers and acts all things in itſelf, and from its own pe- 


culiar operations. For its compoſing artificer conſidered 


that it would be much more excellent if ſufficient to itſelf, 
than if indigent of foreigu ſupplies. But he neither thought 
that 
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that hands were neceſſary to the world, as there was no- 
thing for it either to receive or reject; nor yet feet, nor 
any other members which are ſubſervient to progreſſion 
aud reit, For from among the ſeven ſpecies of local mo- 
tion he ſelected one, which principally ſubſiſts about intel- 
lect and intelligence, and aſſigned it to the world as pro- 
perly allied to its Turrounding body. Hence, when he 
had led it round according to /ame, in ſame, and in itſelf, 
he cauſed it to move with a circular revolution. But he 
ſeparatcd the other ſix motions from the world, and framed 
it void of their wandering progreſſions. Hence, as ſuch a 
converſion was by no means indigent of feet, he generated 
the univerſe without legs and feet. When therefore that 
god who is a perpetually reaſoning divinity cogitated 
about the god who was deſtined to ſubſiſt at ſome certain 
period of time, he produced his body ſmooth and equable; 
and every way from the middle even and whole, and per- 
fecł from the compoſition of perfect bodies. But placing 
ſoul in the middle of the world, he extended it through 
the whole: and beſides this, he externally inveſted the 
body of the univerſe with ſoul; and caufing circle to re- 
volve in a circle, eſtabliſhed the world one ſingular, ſoli- 
tary nature, able through virtue to converſe with itſelf, in- 
digent of nothing external, and ſufficiently known and 
friendly to itſelf, And on all theſe accounts he rendered 
the univerſe a. bleſſed god. But indeed the artificer did 
not produce foul, as we juſt now began to ſay, junior to 
body: for he who conjoined theſe would never permit 
that the more ancient nature ſhould be ſubſervient to the 
younger. But we, as being much converſant with thar 
which caſually occurs, aſſert things of this kind in an aſſi- 
milative wav : while, on the contrary, the artificer of the 
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world conſtituted foul both in generation and virtue prior 
to and more ancient than body, as being the proper lord 


and ruler of its ſervile nature; and that in the following 


manner. | | | 

From an eſſence indivifible, and always ſubſiſting ac- 
cording to ſameneſs of being, and from a nature divifible 
about bodies, he mingled from both a third form of et- 


ſence, having a middle ſubſiſtence between the two. And- 
again, between that which is indiviſible and that which is 
diviſible about bodies, he placed the nature of /ame and 


different. And taking theſe, now they are three, he min- 
gled them all into one idea. But as the nature of dif- 
ferent could not without difficulty be mingled in /ame, he 
harmonized them together by employing force in their 
conjunction. But after he had mingled theſe two with e- 
| ſence, and had producedone from the three, he again divided 


| this whole into becoming parts; at the ſame time mingling 
each part from ſamt, different, and effence. But he began 
to divide as follows. In the firſt place, he received one 


part from the whole. Then he feparated a fecond part, 
| double of che firſt : afterwards a third, ſeſquialter of the 
| {econd, but triple of the firſt : then a fourth, double of the 
| ſecond in the next place a fifth, triple of the third: a 
ſixth, octuple of the firſt : and laſtly a ſeventh, twenty- 
| ſeven times more than the firſt. After this, he filled ap 
the double and triple intervals, again cutting off parts from 
the whole; and placed them ſo between the intervals, that 


there might be two mediums in every interval; and that 


one of theſe might by the ſame part exceed one of tlie ex- 
tremes, and be exceeded by the other; and that the other 
: part might by-an equal number ſurpaſs one of the extremes, 
imd by an equal number be ſurpaſſed by the other, But 
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as from hence ſeſquialter, ſeſquitertian, and ſeſquloctave 
intervals were produced, from thoſe bonds in the firft 
ſpaces, he filled with a ſeſquioctave interval all the ſeſqui- 
tertian parts, at the ſame time leaving a part of each of 
theſe. And then again the interval of this part being aſ- 
ſumed, a compariſon is from thence obtained in terms of 
number to number, ſubſiſting between 256 and 243. But 
now the whole of that mixture from which theſe were ſe- 
parated was conſumed by ſuch a ſection of parts. Hence 
he then cut the whole of this compoſition according to 
length, and produced two from one; and adapted middle 
to middle, like the form of the letter X. Afterwards he 
bent them into a circle, connecting them both with them- 
ſelves and with each other, in ſuch a manner that their ex- 
tremities might be combined in one directly oppoſite to 
the point of their mutual interſection; and externally com- 
prehended them in a motion revolving according to ſame- 
neſs, and in that which is perpetually the ſame. And be- 
fides this, he made ,one of the circles external, but the 
other internal; and denominated the local motion of the 
exterior circle, the motion of that nature which ſubſiits 
according to ſameneſe but that of the interior one, the mo- 
tion of the nature ſubſiſting according to differences He 
likewiſe cauſed the circle partaking of ſumeneſi to revolve 
laterally towards the right hand; but that which partakes 
of difference diametrieally towards the left. But he con- 
ferred dominion on the circulation of that which is /ame 
and ſimilar for he ſuffered this alone to remain undi- 
vided. . But as to the interior circle, when he had divided 
it ſix times, and had produced feven unequal circles, cactr 
according to the interval of the double and triple; as each 


of chem are three, he ordered the circles to proceed in & 


courſe 
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tourſe contrary to each other: and three of the ſeven in- 
terior circles he commanded to revolve with a ſimilar 
ſwiftneſs; but the remaining four with a motion diſſimilar 
to each other, and to the former three; yet ſo as not to de- 

ſert order and proportion in their circulations. 
After therefore the whole compoſition of the ſoul was 
completed according to the intention of its artificer, in the 
next place he fabricated within ſoul the whole of a corpo- 
real nature; and, conciliating middle with middle, he 
aptly harmonized them together. But ſoul being every 
way extended from the middle to the very extremities of 
the univerſe, and inveſting it externally in a circle, at the 
ſame time herſelf revolving within herſelf, gave riſe to the 
divine commencement of an unceaſing and wiſe life, 
through the whole of time. And indeed the body of the 
univerſe was generated viſible; but foul is inviſible, partici- 
pating of a rational energy and harmony, and ſubſiſting as 
the beſt of generated natures, through its artificer who is 
the beſt of intelligible and perpetual beings. Since there- 
fore ſoul was compoſed from the mixture of the three parts 
ſame, different, and eſſence, and was diſtributed and bound 
according to analogy, herſelf at the ſame time returning by 
a circular energy towards herſelf; hence, when ſhe touches 
upon any thing endued with a diſſipated eſſence, and when 
upon that which is indiviſible, being moved through the 
whole of herſelf, ſhe pronounces concerning the nature of 
each—aſſerts what that is with which any thing is the 
ſame, from what it is different, to what it is related, 
where it is ſituated, how it ſubſiſts; and when any thing of 
this kind happens either 20 be or 10 ſuffer both in things 
which are generated and in ſuch as poſſeſs an eternal ſame- 
neſs of being. Reaſon indeed, when connected with that 
H h which 
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| which ſubſiſts according to ſameneſs and truth, and whey 
it is converſant as well with different as ſame, evolving it- 
ſelf without voice or ſound in that which is moved by it- 
ſelf; when in this caſe it fubſifts about a ſenſible nature, 
and the circle characterized by difference properly revolving, 
enunciates any circumſtance to every part of the ſoul with 
which it is connected; then ſtable and true opinions and 
belief are produced. But when again it evolves itfelf about 


cat which is rational, and the circle of ſameneſt aptly re- 


volving announces any particular thing, intellect and ſci- 
ence are neceſſarily produced in perfection by ſuch an ope- 
ration. Whoever therefore aſſerts that this takes place in 
any other nature tlian ſoul, aſſerts every thing rather than 
the truth. 

But when the generating father underſtood that this ge- 
nerated reſemblance of the eternal gods moved and lived, 
he was delighted with his work, and in conſequence of 
this delight conſidered how he might fabricate it ſtill more 
ſimilar to its exemplar. Hence, as that is an eternal ani- 
mal, he endeavoured to render this univerſe ſuch, to the 
utmoſt of his ability. The nature indeed of the animal 
its paradigm is eternal, and this it is impoſſible to adapt 
perfectly ro a generated effect. Hence he determined by 


a cogitative energy to produce a certain movable image of 


eternity: and thus, while he was adorning and diſtributing 
the univerſe, he at the ſame time formed an image flow- 
ing according to number, of eternity abiding in one; and 
which receives from us the appellation of time. But be- 
ſides this, he fabricated the generation of days and nights, 
and months and years, which had no ſubſiſtence prior to 
the univerſe, but which together with it roſe into exiſtence. 
And all theſe, indeed, are the proper parts of time. But 

the 
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the terms it wat and it 4vill be, which expreſs the ſpecies of 
generated time, are transferred by us to an eternal eſſence, 
through oblivion of the truth. For we aſſert of ſuch an 
eſſence that it was, is, and will be ; while according to truth 
the term it ic is alone accommodated to its nature. But 
we ſhould affirm, that to have been and to be hereafter are ex- 
preſſions alone accommodated to generation, proceeding 
according to the flux of time: for theſe parts of time are 
certain motions. But that which perpetually ſubſiſts the 
. fame and immovable, neither becomes at any time older 
or younger; neither has been generated in ſome period 
of the paſt, nor will be in ſome future circulation of time; 
nor receives any circumſtance of being, which generation 
adapts to natures hurried awav by its impetuous whirl. 
For all theſe are nothing more than ſpecies of time imi- 
tating eternity, and circularly rolling itſelf according to 
number. But beſides this, we likewiſe frequently aſſert 
that a thing which was generated, 1s generated ; that 
what ſubſiſts in BECOMING ro BE, Is in generation: 
that what WILL BE, Is ro BE; and that NON=-BEING 18S 
Nor: no one of which aſſertions is accurately true. But 


perhaps a perfect diſcuſſion of theſe matters is not adapted 


to the preſent diſputation. 

But Time was generated together with the univerſe, 
that being produced together they might together be diſ- 
ſolved, if any diſſolution ſhould ever happen to theſe. And 
time was generated according to the exemplar of an eter- 
nal nature, that this world might be the moſt ſimilar poſ- 
ſible to ſuch a nature. For its exemplar is permanent 
being, through the whole of eternity; but the univerſe 
alone zwar generated, ic, and will be, through the whole 
of time. After this manner, therefore, and from ſuch a 
Hh 2 | cogitation 
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cogitation of divinity about the generation of time, that he 


might give birth to its flowing ſubſiſtence, he generated 


the ſun and moon, and the five other ſtars, which are de- 
nominated planets, for the purpoſe of diſtinguiſhing and 
guarding the numbers of time. But the divinity, as ſoon 
as he had produced the bodies of theſe ſtars, placed them, 
being ſeven in number, in the ſeven circulations formed 
by the revolution of the nature diſtinguiſhed by difference. 
The moon, indeed, he fixed in the firſt circulation about 
the earth; the ſun in the ſecond above the earth; the ſtar 
called Lucifer “, and that which is ſacred to Mercury, in 
eirculations revolving with a ſwiftnefs equal to the ſun, to 
whom at the ſame time they are allotted a contrary power; 
in conſequence of which, theſe ſtars, the Sun, Lucifer and 
Mercury mutually comprehend and are mutually compre- 
hended by each other in a ſimilar manner. But with re- 
ſpect to the other ſtars, if any one ſhould think proper to 
inveſtigate their circulations, and through what cauſes they 
are eſtabliſhed, the labour would be greater than that ot 
the diſcourſe itſelf, for the ſake of which they were intro- 
duced. An accurate diſcuſſion, therefore, of theſe parti- 
culars may perhaps be undertaken by us hereafter, if con- 
venient leiſure ſhould fall to our lot. 

When therefore each of the natures neceſſary to 3 
joint fabrication of time had obtained a local motion 
adapted to its condition, and their bodies became animals 
through the connecting power of vital bonds, they then 
learned their preſcribed order; that according to the ob- 


lique revolution of the circle of difference, which moves in 
ſubjection to the circle of ſameneſs, theſe orbs ſhould, by 


their revolution, partly form a more ample and partly à 
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more contracted circle ; and that the orb which formed a 
lefler circle ſhould revolve ſwifter; but that which pro- 
duced a greater more flow :—but that in conſequence of 
the motion of the circle of /ameneſs, the orbs which circu- 
late moſt ſwiftly, comprehending other orbs as they re- 


volve, ſhould themſelves appear to be comprehended by 


the revolution of the more flow. But all thele circles re- 
volve with a ſpiral motion, becauſe they are agitated at one 
and the ſame time in two contrary directions: and in 
conſequence of this, the ſphere endued with the floweſt 
revolution is neareit to that to which its courſe is retro- 
grade, and which is the ſwifteſt of all. And that theſe 
circles might poſſeſs a certain apparent meaſure of ſlow- 
neſs and ſwiftneſs with reference to each other, and that 
the motion of the eight circulations might be conſpicuous, 
the divinity enkindled a light which we now denominate 
the Sun, in the ſecond revolution from the earth; that the 
heavens might become eminently apparent to all things, 
and that ſuch animals might participate of number as are 
adapted to its participation, receiving numerical inform- 
ation from the revolution of a nature fimilar and the 
fame. From hence therefore might and day aroſe; and 
through theſe revolving bodies, the pericd of one moſt 
wile circulation was produced. 

And month indeed was generated, when the moon having 
run through her circle paſſed into conjunction with the 
fun, But year, when the fun had completely wandered 
round his orbz—but as to the periods of the other ſtars, 
they are not underſtood except by a very few of mankind; 
nor do the multitude diſtinguiſh them by any peculiar ap- 
pellation; nor do they meaſure them with relation to each 
other, regarding the numbers adapted to this purpoſe. 


Hh 3 Hence 
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Hence it may be ſaid, they are ignorant that the wander- 
ings of theſe bodies are in reality time; as theſe wander- 
ings are endued with an infinite multitude, and an admi- 
rable variety of motions. But it is eaſy to conceive, that 
a perfect number of time will then accomplith a perfect 
year, when the eight circulations, concurring in. their 
courſes with each other, become bounded by the ſame ex- 
tremity; being at the ſame time meaſured by the circle 
ſubſiſting according to ſameneſs. But the ſtars, whoſe re- 
volutions are attended with a proceſſion through the hea- 
vens, were generated, that the whole of this viſible animal 
the univerſe might become moſt ſimilar to the moſt per- 
fect intelligible animal from an imitation of a perpetual 
nature. And indced the artificer fabricated other forms, 
as far as to the generation of time, according to the ſimili- 
tude of the world's exemplar. 

But as the univerſe did not yet contain all animals in its 
capacious receptacle, in this reſpect it was diſſimilar to its 
exemplar. Its artificer therefore ſupplied this defect by 
impreſſing it with. forms, according to the nature of its 
paradigm. Whatever ideas therefore intellect perceived 
by cogitation in animal itſelf, ſuch and ſo many he con- 
ceived it neceſſary for the univerſe to contain. But theſe 
ideas are four: One, the celeſtial genus of gods; another, 
winged and air-wandering ; a third, the aquatic form ; and 
a fourth, that which is pedeſtrial and terrene. The idea 
therefore of that which is divine, or the inerratic ſpherc, 

he for the moſt part fabricated from fire, that it might be 
molt ſplendid and beautiful to behold. And as he meant 
to aſhmilate it to the univerſe, he rendered it circular; 
placed it in the wiſdom of the belt nature; ordered it to 
become the attendant of that which is beſt, and gave it a 
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circular diſtribution about the heavens, that it might be 2 
true world, adorned with a fair variety in its every part. 
But he adapted to each of the divine bodies two motions : 
one by which they might revolve in ſame according to 
fame, by always cogitating the ſame things in themſelves 
about ſame ; the other through which they might be led 
with an advancing motion from the dominion of the ſame 
and fmilar circulation. He likewiſe rendered them im- 
movable and ſtable as to the other five motions, that each 
of them might become in an eminent degree the beſt. 
And on this account ſuch of the {tars as are inerratic were 
generated, which are divine animals; and in conſequence 
of this, always abide revolving in that which is ſame. But 
the ſtars which both revolve and at the ſame time wander 
in the manner we have deſcribed above, were produced 
next to theſe. But he fabricated the earth the common 


nouriſher of our exiſtence 3 which being conglobed about 


the pole extended through the univerſe, is the guardian 
and artificer of night and day, and is the firſt and molt an- 
cient of the gods which are generated within the heavens. 
But the harmonious progreſſions of theſe divinities, their 
concurſions with each other, the revolutions and advancing 
motions of their circles, how they are ſituated with relation 
to each other in their conjunctions and oppoſitions, whe- 
ther direct among themſelves or retrograde, at what times 
and in what manner they become concealed, and again 
emerging to our view, cauſe terror, and exhibit tokens of 
future events to ſuch as are able to diſcover their ſigniſi- 
cation—of all this to attempt an explanation, without in- 
ſpecting the reſemblances of theſe divinities, would be a 


fruitleſs employment. Bur of this enough; and let this 
Hh 4 be 
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be the end of our diſcourſe concerning the nature of the 
viſible and generated gods. 
But to ſpeak concerning the other demons, and to Lis 
their generation, is a taſk beyond our ability to perform. 
It is therefore neceſſary in this caſe to believe in ancient 
men; who being the progeny of the gods, as they them- 
ſelves aſſert, muſt have a clear knowledge of their parents. 
It is impoſſible, therefore, not to believe in the children of 
the gods, though they ſhould ſpeak without probable and 
neceſſary arguments: but as they declare that their nar- 
rations are about affairs to which they are naturally allied, 
it is proper that complying with the law we ſhould aſſent 
to their tradition. In this manner, then, according to 
them, the generation of theſe gods is to be deſcribed. 
That Ocean and Tethys were the progenyof Heaven and 
Earth. That from hence Phorcys, Saturn, and Rhea, and 
ſuch as ſubſiſt together with theſe, were produced. That 
from Saturn and Rhea, Jupiter, Juno, and all ſuch as we 
know are called the brethren of theſe deſcended. And 
laſtly, others which are reported to be the progeny of theſe. 
When therefore all ſuch gods as viſibly revolve, and all 
ſuch as become apparent when they pleaſe, were generated, 
the Artificer of the univerſe thus addreſſed them: * Gods 
of gods, of whom I am the demiurgus and father, whatever 
is generated by me is indiſſoluble, ſuch being my will in 
its fabrication. Indeed every thing which is bound is diſ- 
ſoluble : but to be willing to diflolve that which is beauti- 
fully harmonized, and well compoſed, is the property of an 
evil nature. 


Hence, ſo far as you are generated, you are 
not immortal, nor in every reſpec indiſſoluble: yet you 
ſhall never be diflolved, nor become ſubject to the fatality 
of 
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of death; my will being a much greater and more excel- 
lent bond than the vital connectives with which you were 
bound at the commencement of your generation. Learn 
therefore what I now ſay to you indicating my deſire, 
Three genera of mortals yet remain to be produced. 
Without the generation of theſe, therefore, the univerfe 
will be imperfect; for it will not contain every kind of 
animal in its ſpacious extent. But it ought to contain 
them, that it may become ſufficiently perfect. Yet if theſe 
are generated, and participate of life through me, they will 
become equal to the gods. 'I hat mortal natures therefore 
may ſubſiſt, and that the univerſe may be truly all, con- 
vert yourſelves, according to your nature, to the fabrication 
of animals, imitating the power which I employed in your 
generation. And whatever among theſe is of ſuch a na- 
ture as to deſerve the ſame appellation with immortals, 
which obtains ſovereignty in theſe, and willingly purſues 
juſtice, and reverences you—of this I myſelf will deliver 
the ſeed and beginning: it is your buſineſs to accompliſh 
the reſt; to weave together the mortal and immortal na- 
ture ; by this means fabricating and generating animals, 
cauſing them to increaſe by ſupplying them with aliment, 
and receiving them back again when diflolved by cor- 
ruption.” 

Thus ſpoke the demiurgus ; and again into the ſame 
crater, in which mingling he had tempered the ſoul of the 
univerſe, he poured n.ingling the remainder of the former 


mixture: in a certain reſpect indeed after the ſame man- | 
ner, yet not ſimilarly incorruptible according to the fame, 
but deficient from the firſt in a ſecond and third degree, 
And having thus compoſed the univerſe, he diſtributed 
fouls equal in number to the ſtars, inſerting each in each : 

and 
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and cauſing them to aſcend as into a vehicle, he pointed 
out to them the nature of the univerſe, and announced to 


them the laws of fate; ſhewing them that the firſt gene- 


ration orderly diſtributed to all was one, leſt any parti- 
cular ſoul ſhould be allotted a leſs portion of generation 
than another. But when he had diſſeminated them through 
the ſeveral inſtruments of time adapted to each, he de- 
clared to them it was neceſſary that an animal the moſt 
religious of all others ſhould make its appearance. But as 
the human nature is two-fold, he ſhewed them that the 


more excellent kind was that which would afterwards be 


called man. And as ſouls are from neceſſity engrafted in 
bodies, and as ſomething accedes to and ſomething departs 
from ſuch bodies, he declared to them that in the firſt 
place one innate ſenſe produced by violent paſhons was 
neceſſary to all; and in the ſecond place, love mingled 
with pleaſure and grief. That after theſe, fear and anger 
were neceſſary, with whatever elſe is either conſequent to 
theſe, or naturally diſcordant from a contrary nature. 
That ſuch ſouls as ſubdue theſe would live juſtly, but ſuch 
as are vanquithed by them unjuſtly. And again, that he 
who lived well during the proper time of his life, ſhould, 
again returning to the habitation of his kindred ſtar, enjoy 
a bleſſed life. But that he whoſe conduQt was depraved, 
ſhould in his ſecond generation be changed into the nature 
af a woman. + That both theſe, at the expiration of a 
thouſand years, ſhould return to the allotment and choice 
of a ſecond life; each ſoul receiving a life agreeable to its 
choice. That in this election the human ſoul ſhould paſs 
into the life of a brute : and that in caſe the inclination 


*The tranſlation of the part between the two ſtars is omitted 
by Ficinus. 
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to evil ſhould not even then ceaſe, but the deſilement of 
vice remain according to a ſimilitude of the mode of gene- 
ration, then the ſoul ſhould be changed into the nature of 
a brute correſpondent to its diſpoſition. And that it ſhould 
not he freed ſrom the allotment of labours, till following 
the revolution of that /amec and fmilar nature contained in 
its eſſence, it vanquiſhes thoſe abundantiy turbulent af- 
fections, tumultuous and irrational, adhering to it after- 
wards from fire, water, air, and earth, and returns to the 
firſt and beſt diſpoſition of its nature. 

When he had inſtructed ſouls in all theſe particulars, 
that he might be in no reſpect the cauſe of the ſuture evil 
of each, he diſſeminated ſome of them into the carth, others 
into the moon, and others into the remaining different in- 
ſtruments of time. But after this ſemination, he delivered 
to the junior gods the province of fabricating mortal bodies, 
and generating whatever elſe remained neceſlary to the 
human foul; and gave them dominion over every thing 
conſequent to their fabrications. He likewiſe commanded 
them to govern as much as poſlible in the beſt and moſt 
beautiful manner the mortal animal, that it might not be- 
come the cauſe of evil to itſelf. At the ſame time he who 
orderly difpoſed all theſe particulars remained in his own 
accuſtomed abiding habit. But in conſequence of his 
abiding, as ſoon as his children underſtood the order of 
their father, they immediately became obedient to this 
order; and receiving the immortal principle of mortal 
animal, in imitation of their artificer they borrowed from 
the world the parts of fire and earth, water and air, as 
things which they ſhould reſtore back again; and conglu- 


tinated the received parts together, not with the ſame in- 


diſſoluble bonds which they themſelves participated, but 
gave 
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gave them a tenacious adherence from thick ſet nails, invi- 
{ible through their ſmallneſs; fabricating the body of each, 
one from the compoſition of all; and binding the circu- 
lations of the immortal ſoul in the influxive and effluxive 
nature of body. 

But theſe circulations being merged in a profound river, 
neither govern nor are governed, but hurry and are hurried 
along with violence : in conſequence of which, the whole 
animal is indeed moved, yet in a diſorderly manner; ſince 
from every kind of motion its progreſſion is fortuitous and 
irrational. For it proceeds backwards and forwards, to 
the right and left, upwards and downwards, and wanders 
every way according to the ſix differences of place. For 
though the inundating and effluxive waves pour along with 
impetuous abundance, which afford nutrition to the ani- 
mal, yet a ſtill greater tumult and agitation is produced 
through the paſſions ariſing from external impulſions : and 
this either when the body is diſturbed by the ſudden in- 
curſion of external fire, or by the ſolidity of earth, or re- 


ceives an injury from the whirling blaſts of the air. For 


from all theſe, through the medium of the body, various 
motions are hurried along, and fall with moleſtation on 
the ſoul. - But on this account, all theſe were afterwards 
and are even now denominated ſenſes. And theſe indeed 
both at firſt and at preſent are the ſources of an abundant 
and mighty motion, in conjunction with rhat perpetuaily 
flowing river, moving and vehemently agitating the circu- 
lations of the ſoul, every way hindering the revolution of 
the nature characterized by /ameneſs, through flowing in 
a contrary direction, and reſtraining its energies by their 
conquering and impetuous progreſſions. But they agitate 
and tear in pieces the circulation of the nature diſtin- 
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/ 
guiſhed by difference. Hence they whirl about with every 
kind of revolution each of the three intervals of the double 
and triple, together with the mediums and conjoining 
bonds of the ſeſquitertian, ſeſquialter, and ſeſquioctave 
ratios, which cannot be diſſolved by any one except the 
artificer by whom they were bound: and beſides this, they 
induce all the fractures and diverſities of circles which it 
is poſſible to effect; fo that ſcarcely being connected with 
each other, they are borne along indeed, yet in an irra- 
tional manner, at one time in a contrary, at another time 
in an oblique, and then again in a reſupine ſituation. Juſt 
as if any one, 1n an inverted poſition, ſhould fix his head 
on the earth and raiſe his feet on high; for in ſuch a ſitu- 
ation both the inverted perion and the ſpectators would 
mutually imagine the right hand parts to be on the left, 
and the left to be on the right. So with reſpect to the 
circulations of the ſoul, the very ſame affections and others 
of a ſimilar kind vehemently take place; and hence, when 
this is the caſe, if any thing external occurs, characterized 
by the nature of /ame or different, they denominate things 
the ſame with or different from others in a manner con- 
trary to the truth. Hence they become falſe and deſtitute 
of intelligence; nor is any revolution to be found among 
them in ſuch a ſituation which energizes with the authority 
of a ruler and chief. 

But when certain ſenſes, borne along externally, ſtrike 
againſt the ſoul and attract the whole of its receptacle, 
then the circulations which are in reality in ſubjection ap- 
pear to have dominion : and hence, in conſequence of all 
theſe paſſions, the ſoul becomes inſane at preſent, and was 
ſo from the firſt period of her being bound in a mortal 
body. However, when the river of increafe and nutrition 
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flows along with a more gentle and leſs abundant courſe, 
the circulations, being again reſtored to tranquillity, pro- 
ceed in their proper path; in proceſs of time become more 
regular and ſteady, and paſs into a figure accommodated 
to their nature. Hence, in this cafe the revolutions of 
each of the circles becoming direct, and calling both ſame 
and different by their proper appellations, they render the 
being by whom they are poſſeſſed prudent and wife, If 
any one therefore receives a proper education in con- 
junction with convenient nutriment, ſuch a one will poſ- 
ſeſs perfect health, and will every way avoid the moſt 
grievous diſeaſe. But when this is neglected by any indi- 
vidual, ſuch a one proceeding along the path of life in a 
lame condition, will again paſs into Hades imperfect and 
deſtitute of intelligence. Theſe are particulars, however, 
which happen poſterior to the production of mankind. 
But it is our buſineſs at preſent to diſcourſe more accurately 
concerning the firſt compoſition of our nature and to 
ſhew, in the firſt place, from aſſimilative reaſons, through 
what cauſe and providence of the gods the ſeveral members 
of the body were accommodated to the ſeveral employ- 
ments of the foul. 

In the firſt place, then, the gods bound the two divine 
circulations of the ſoul in a ſpherical body, in imitation of 
the circular figure of the univerſe : and this part of the 


body is what we now denominate the head; a moſt 


divine member, and the ſovereign ruler of our whole cor- 
poreal compoſition, through the decree of the gods, who 
conſidered that it would participate of all poſſible motions. 
Leſt therefore the head, by rolling like a cylinder on the 
earth, which is diſtinguiſhed by all-various heights and 
depths, ſhould be unable to paſy over its inequalities and 

aſperities, 
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a{perities, the gods ſubjected this upright figure of the 
body, as a pliable vehicle to the head. Hence, in conſe- 
quence of the body being endued with length, they ex- 
tended four naturally flexible members; divinity fabri- 
cating a progrefſion through which the body might appre- 
hend any object, might receive a ſtable ſupport, and might 
be able to paſs through every place, bearing on high the 
head, our moſt divine and ſacred habitation. For this pur- 
poſe therefore they furniſhed us with legs and hands. And 
as the gods conſidered that the anterior parts are more ho- 
nourable and adapted to rule than the poſterior, they gave 
us a motion for the moit part conſiſting of a forward pro- 
greſſion. Beſide this, it was requiſite that the anterior 
parts of our body ſhould be divided from each other, and 
be diſhmilar : and on this account they firſt placed about 
the cavity of the head the face; fixed in it organs ſubſer- 
vient to all the providential energies of the ſoul, and deter- 
mined that the natural government of man ſhould conſiſt 
in this anterior part of the body. But they fabricated the 
luciferous eyes the firſt of all the corporeal organs, bind- 
ing them in the face on the following account. Of that 
fire which does not burn, indeed, but which comprehends 
our proper diurnal light, the gods fabricated the orbs of 
the eyes. For the fire contained within our body, and 
which is the genuine brother of this diurnal fire, they 
cauſed to flow through the eyes with ſmoothneſs, and col- 
lected abundance, condenſed indeed in the whole, but eſ- 
pecially in the middle of theſe lucid orbs; ſo as that the 
more denſe fire might remain concealed within the receſſes 
of the eyes, and the pure might find a paſſage and fly 
away. When therefore the diurnal light ſubſiſts about 
the effluxive river of the ſight, then finular concurring and 
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being mingled with ſimilar, one domeſtic body is conſti- 
tuted according to the direct proceſſion of the eyes; and 
this too in that part where the internally emitted light re- 
fiſts that which is externally adduced. But the whole be- 
coming ſimilarly paſſive through ſimilitude, when it either 
touches any thing elſe or is it itſelf touched by another, 
then the motion produced by this contact diffuſing itſelf 
through the whole body of the eye, as far as to the ſoul, 
cauſes that ſenſation which we denominate fight. But 
when this kindred fire departs into night, the conjunction 
being difſolved, ſight loſes its power. For in this caſe, 
proceeding into a diſſimilar nature it is changed, and be- 
comes extinct: ſince it is by no means connate with the 


proximate ſurrounding air, which is naturally deſtitute of i 
fire. Hence it ceaſes from ſeeing; and beſides this, be- if 
comes the introducer of ſleep. For the gods fabricated it 
the nature of the eye-lids as a ſalutary guardian of the ke 
fight; that theſe being compreſſed, the inward fiery power Tc 
of the eye might be reſtrained from any further emiſſion : u 
that beſides this, they might ſprinkle over and equalize the P: 
eye's internal motions; and that when equalized reſt Cz 
might be produced. vi 

But when much reſt takes place, ſleep attended with pc 
ſew dreams is produced. On the contrary, if certain more ar 
vehement motions remain, then ſuch as is the nature of n. 
theſe relics, and the places in which they were produced, an 
ſuch and ſo many will be the ſimilar phantaſms within, | in 
and of which we ſhall poſſefs the remembrance when we co 
are externally rouſed. But with reſpect tc the images pro- led 
duced in mirrors, and all ſuch things as are viſible in that W 3 
which is apparent and ſmooth, there is nothing in theſe 17 
difficult of ſolution. For from the communication of the the 
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external and internal fire with each other, and from that 
fire which ſubſiſts about the ſmooth body, and becomes 
abundantly multiplied, all ſuch appearances are neceſſarily 
produced, as take place when the fire of the eyes mingles 
itſelf with the fire diffuſed about the ſmooth and ſplendid 
object of viſion. But the right hand parts appear to be 
the left, becauſe a contact takes place between the con- 
trary parts of the ſight and the contrary parts of the ob- 
ject, different from the accuſtomed mode of perception. 
On the contrary, the right hand parts appear on the right, 
and the left hand on the left, when the mingled light leaps 
forth, together with that with which it is mingled. When 
the ſmoothneſs of the mirrors receives this here and there 
in an elevated manner, it repels the right hand part of the 
ſight to the left of the mirror, and the left to the right. But 
if the mirror is turned according to the length of the coun- 
tenance, it cauſes the whole face to appear reſupine, by 
repelling the downward part of the ſplendour towards the 
upper part, and again the upper towards the downward 
part. All ſuch particulars as theſe, therefore, are but 
cauſal aſſiſtants, which the divinity employed as ſubſer- 
vient to rendering the idea of that which is beſt, as far as 
poſſible complete. But the multitude are of opinion that theſe 
are not cauſal aſſiſtants, but the real cauſes of all things; J 
mean ſuch things as are capable of giving cold and heat, rarity 
and denſity, with whatever produces ſuch like affeftions, but is 
incapable of poſſeſſing reaſon and intellef. For ſoul muſt be 
conſidered as the only thing among beings by which intel- 
lect can be poſſeſſed. And this is inviſible. But fire and 
water, air and carth, are all of them viſible bodies. But it 
ig neceſſary that the lover of intellect and ſcience ſhould explore 
the firſt cauſes of prudent nature: and that he ſhould conſider 
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ſuch things as are moved by others, and at the ſame time ne- 
ceſſarily give motion to other things, as nothing more than ſe- 
condary cauſes, Hence it 1s proper that we ſhould ſpeak 
concerning both kinds of cauſes; ſeparately of ſuch as fa- 
bricate things beautiful and good in conjunction with intel- 
lect, and of ſuch as being left deſtitute of wiſdom produce 
each particular in a caſual and diforderly manner. Con- 
cerning the ſecond cauſes of the eyes, therefore, conferring 
to the poſſeſhon of the power which they are now allotted, 
what has been already ſaid is ſuſſicient. 

But the greateſt employment of the eyes, with reſpect 
to the uſe for which they were beſlowed on us by the di- 
vinity, we ſhall now endeavour to explain. For in my 
opinion the ſiglit is the cauſe of the greateſt emolument to 
us on the preſent occaſion ; ſince what we are now diſ- 
courſing concerning the univerſe, could never have been 
diſcovercd without ſurveying the ſtars, the ſun, and the 
heavens. But now, from beholding day and night, we are 
able to determine by arithmetical calculation the periods 
of months and yearsz to acquire a conception of time, 
and to ſcrutinize the nature of the univerſe. But from 
all this we obtain the poſſeſſion of philoſophy ; a greater 
good than which never was nor ever will be beſtowed by 
the gods on the mortul race. And this is what I call the 
greateſt benefit of the eyes. But why ſhould I celebrate 
other particulars of leſs conſequence, which he who is not 
2 philoſopher, ſince deſtitute of fight, may attempt to ex- 
plore, but will explore in vain? By us indeed it is aſſerted 
that divinity beſtowed fight on us for this purpoſe, that on 
ſurveying the circulations of intellect in the heavens we 
may properly employ the revolutions of our cogitation, 
which are allied to their circulations; and may recall the 
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tumultuous motions of our diſcurſive energies, to the or- 
derly proceſhons of their intellectual periods. That be- 
ſides this, by learning theſe and participating right reaſon 
according to nature, and imitating the revolutions of di- 
vinity which are entirely inerratic, we may give ſtability to 
the wanderings of our cogitative energy. 

But concerning voice and hearing, we again aſſert that 
they were beſtowed on us by the gods on the ſame account. 
For the acquiſition of ſpeech pertains to theſe, and is of the 
greateſt advantage to their poſſeſſion. And whatever uti- 
lity muſical voice brings to the ſenſe of hearing, was be- 
ſtowed for the fake of harmony. But harmony, poſ- 
ſeſſing motions allied to the revolutions of our ſoul, is uſe- 
ful to the man who employs the Muſes in conjunction 
with intellect ; but is of no advantage to irrational plea- 
ſure, though it appears to be ſo at preſent. Indeed it was 
given us by the Muſes for the purpoſe of reducing the diſ- 
ſonant circulation of the ſoul, to an order and {ymphony 
accommodated to its nature. Rythm too was beſtowed 


on us for this purpoſe; that we might properly harmonize 


that habit in our nature, which for the moſt part is void 
of meaſure and indigent of the Graces. And thus far, a 
few particulars excepted, have we ſhewn the fabrications 
of intellect. But it is likewiſe requiſite to give a place in 
our diſcourſe to the productions of neceſſity. For the ge- 
neration of the world being mingled, it was produced 
from the compoſition of intelleQ and necefity. Put in- 
tellect ruling over neceſſity perſuaded it to lead the moſt 
part of generated natures to that which is beſt; and hence 
neceſſity, being vanquiſied by wife perſuation, from theſe 


two as principles the world aroſe. If then any one truly 
aſſerts that the univerſe was generated according to theſe, 
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he ſhould alſo mingle with it the form of an erratic 

cauſe, which it is naturally adapted to receive. In this 

manner then let us return; and aſſuming a convenient 

principle of theſe, again diſcourſe concerning them as 

about the former particulars, commencing our diſcuſſion 

from their origin. Let us therefore ſpeculate the nature 

and paſſions of fire and water, air and earth, prior to the 

generation of the heavens. No one indeed as yet has un- 
folded the generation of theſe : but we ſpeak of fire, and 

the other elements, as if the nature of each was known ; 
and place them as the principles of the univerſe, when at 
the fame time they ought not to be aſſimilated to elements, 
not even as in the rank of ſyllables, by men who in the 
tmalleſt degree merit the appellation of wife. But now 
we ſhall not ſpeak of the principle or principles, or what- 
ever other denomination they may receive, of all things. 
And this for no other reaſon than the difhculty of deli- 
vering what appears to be the truth about theſe in the 
preſent mode of diſputation. Neither therefore is it pro- 
per that you ſhould expect me to ſpeak, nor that I ſhould 
perſuade myſelf into a belief of being able to ſpeak, with 
perfect rectitude on ſo difficult a ſubject. But it is pro- 
per, as I told you in the beginning of this diſcourſe, that 
preſerving all the force of aſſimilative reaſons, we ſhould 
endeavour to deliver that which 1s not leſs aſſimilative of 
the truth than the doctrine of others; and that in this 
manner we ſhould difcourſe from the beginning concern- 
ing particulars and the whole. In the firſt place, there- 
fore, invoking the divinity who 1s the faviour of diſcourſe, 
and beſeeching him to lead us from an abſurd and unuſual 
expoſition to an aſhmilative doctrine, we thall again begin 
to ſpeak. | 
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But it is neceſſary that the beginning of our preſent 
diſputation ſhould receive a more ample diviſion than the 
former one. For then we made a diſtribution into two 
ſpecies : but now a third fort muſt be added. In the for- 
mer-diſputation two ſpecies were ſufficient; one of which 
was eftabliſhed as the form of an exemplar, intellizible 
and always ſubſiſting according to /ame ; but the other 
was nothing more than the imitation of the paradigm, ge- 
nerated and viſible. But we did not then diſtribute a 
third, becauſe we conſidered theſe two as ſufficient. How- 
ever, now reaſon ſeems to urge as a thing neceſſary, that 
we ſhould endeavour to render apparent by our diſcourſe 
the ſpecies which ſubſiſts as difficult and obſcure, What 
apprehenſion then can we form of its power and nature ? 
Shall we ſay that it is in an eminent degree the receptacle 
and as it were nurſe of all generation? Such an aſſertion 
will indeed be true; but it is requiſite to ſpeak more 
clearly concerning it. And this will certainly be an ar- 
duous undertaking on many accounts, but principally be- 
cauſe it will be neceſſary to doubt previous to its diſcuſſion 
concerning fire and the reſt of the elements, why any one 
of theſe ſhould be called water rather than fire, or air ra- 
ther than earth; or why any one ihould be denominated ſome 
definite particular rather than all. For it is indeed diffi- 
cult to frame any certain opinion, or to employ any ſtable 
diſcourſe about ſuch intricate forms. After what manner 
then, and in what reſpect, and what of an aſſimilative na- 
ture, ſhall we aſſert in this dubious enquiry? 

In the firſt place then, that which we now denominate 
water, when it loſes its fluidity by concretion, appears to 
become ſtones and earth; but when liquefied and diſperſed 
it forms vapour and air. Likewiſe air when burnt up be- 
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comes fire. And on the contrary fire becoming concrete 
and extinct paſſes again into the form of air. And again, 
air becoming collected and condenſed produces miſts and 
clouds. But from theſe ſtill more compreſſed rain deſcends. 
And from water again earth and {tones derive their ſub- 
ſiſtence. And thus, as it appears, they mutually confer on 
each other generation in a certain circular progreſſion. 
But ſince theſe never appear to be the ſame, who without 
being covered with confuſion can confidently aſſert that 
any one of theſe is this rather than that? Certainly no 
one. Hence it will be far the moſt ſafe method of pro- 
ceeding to ſpeak about them as follows: That the nature 
which we always perceive becoming ſomething different 
at different times, ſuch for inſtance as fire, is not fire ab- 
ſolutely, but ſomething fiery. And again, that the nature 
which we denominate water is not abſolutely fo, but ſuch 
like, or watery ; and that it is not at any time any thing 
elſe, as if it poſiefſed any ſtability of eſſence. And laſtly, 
that they cannot be diſtinguiſhed by any word, ſuch as we 
are accuſtomed to employ, when endeayouring to ſhew 
that any particular 1s either this thing or that. For they fly 

away, inc:pable cf ſuſtaining the afhrmation which aſſerts 

them to be thrs thing, of ſuch a nature, belonging to this; and 
all ſuch appellations as would evince them to be ſomething 

permanent and real. Hence we ought not to denominate 

any one of theſe either this, or that; but ſomething ſuch- 

like, and a perpetually-revolving fimilitude. Thus we 

ſhould afſert that fre is every where ſuch-like,. and ſhould 

peak in the ſame manner of every thing endued with ge- 
neration But we ſhould alone diſtinguiſh by the appel- 

lations of this, or that, the ſubject in which each of theſe 

appears to be gencrated, and again to ſuffer a diſſolution. 

But 
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But this ſubject is by no means to be denominated ſuch- 
like, as for inſtance hot or white, or any quality belonging 


to contraries, or any thing which contraries compoſe. 


However, let us endeavour to explain more clearly what 
we mean to expreſs. For if any one, faſhioning all poſ- 
ſible figures from gold, ſhould without cealing transform 
each figure into all; and if, during this operation, ſome 
one who is preſent ſhould, pointing to one of theſe figures, 
enquire what it is; it might molt ſafely with reſpect to 
truth be replied, that it was gold: but he who ſhould aſ- 
ſert that it is a triangle, or any other of the figures which 
are continually generated, and which ought by no means 
to be denominated beings, would fall from the truth in 
the midit of his aſſertion. But we ought to be content 
with that anſwer as moſt ſafe, which denominates it ſuch- 
like, or of ſuch a determinate nature. 

In the ſame manner we ſhould ſpeak concerning that 
nature which is the general receptacle of all bodies. For 
it never departs from its own proper power, but perpe- 
tually receives all things; and never contracts any form 
in any reſpect ſimilar to any one of the intromitted forms. 
It lies indeed in ſubjection to the forming power of every 
nature, becoming agitated and figured through the ſuper- 
nally intromitted forms : and through theſe it exhibits a 
different appearance at different times. But the forms 
which enter and depart from this receptacle are the imi— 
tations of perpetually true beings; and are figured by 
them in a manner wonderful and difficult to deſcribe, as 


we ſhall afterwards relate. At preſent, however, it is ne- 


ceſſary to conſider three ſorts of things; one, that which 
is generated; another, that in which it is generated; and 
the third, that from which the generated nature derives 
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its ſimilitude. But it is proper to aſſimilate that which 
receives to a mother; that from whence it receives to a 
father; and the nature ſituated between theſe to an off- 
ſpring. It is likewiſe neceſſary to underſtand that the 
figured nature can never become diſtinguiſhed with an all- 
poſlible variety of forms, unleſs its receptacle is well pre- 
pared for the purpoſe, and is deſtitute of all thoſe forms 
which it is about to receive. For if it were fimilar to any 
one of the ſupernally intromitted forms, when it received 
a nature contrary to that to which it is ſimilar, or any 
form whatever, it would very imperfectly expreſs its ſimi- 
litude, while at the ſame time it exhibited the very ſame 
appearance with the ſupernally acceding form. And hence 
it is neceſſary that the receptacle which is deſtined to re- 
ceive all poſſible forms, ſhould itſelf be deſtitute of every 
form. Juſt as thoſe who are about to prepare ſweet- 
ſmelling unguents, ſo diſpoſe a certain humid matter as the 
ſubject of the enſuing odour, that it may poſſeſs no pecu- 
liar ſmell of its own 3 and as thoſe who wiſh to impreſs 
certain figures in a ſoft and yielding matter, are careful 


that it may not appear imp eſſed with any previous figure, 
but render it as much as poſſible exquiſitely ſmooth. In 
the ſame manner it is neceſſary that the ſubject which is 
ſo often deſtined to receive in a beautiful manner, through 
the whole of itſelf, reſemblances of eternal beings, ſhould 
be naturally deſtitute of all that it receives. Hence we 
ſhould not denominate this mother and receptacle of that 
which is generated, viſible and every way ſenſible, either 
earth, or air, or fire, or water; nor again, any one of the 
compoſites from theſe, or any thing from which theſe 
are generated : but we ſhould call it a certain inviſible 
fpecies, and a formleſs univerſal recipient, which in the 
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moſt dubious and ſcarcely explicable manner participates 
of an intelligible nature. Of itſelf, indeed, we cannot 
ſpeak without deception; but ſo far as it is poſſible to ap- 
prehend its nature from what has been previouſly ſaid, we 
may with the greateſt rectitude aſſert as follows: that fire 
appears to be its inflamed part; water its moiſt part 
and that earth and air are its parts in a ſimilar manner, fo 
far as it receives the imitations of theſe. But we ought 
rather thus to enquire about theſe, diſtinguiſhing and ſe- 
parating them by a reaſoning proceſs ; whether there is a 
certain fire, itſelf ſubliſting in itſelf z and whether this is 
the caſe with all ſuch particulars, which we perpetually 
aſſert to ſubſiſt from themſelves ; or whether ſuch things 
alone as are the objects of ſight, and which are perceived 
through the miniſtry of the body, poſſeſs being and truth; 
ſo that nothing beſides theſe has in any reſpect any ſubſiſt- 
ence ; that we in vain aſſert there is a certain intelli- 
gible form of each of theſe; and that all ſuch forms are no- 
thing but words. Indeed, whether ſuch a doQtrine is true 
or not, muſt not be aflerted raſhly and without exa- 
mination : nor is it proper to add to the preſent diſ- 
putation, which is naturally prolix, any thing tedious and 
foreign from the purpoſe. But if any definition can be 
employed in this affair, comprehending things of great 
moment in a ſhort compals, ſuch a one will be very oppor- 
tune to our preſent deſign. In this manner then I ſhall re- 
late my opinion on the ſubject. 

If intellect and true opinion are two kinds. of things, it 
is every way neceſſary that there ſhould be forms, ſubſiſt- 
ing by themſelves, which are not the objects of ſenſe, but 
which are apprehended by intelligence alone. But if, as 
appears to ſome, true opinion differs in no reſpect from 

intellect, 
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intellect, every thing which is perceived through body is 
to be conſidered as poſſeſſing the moſt certain and ſtable 
nature. But in reality theſe ought to be denominated two 
diſtinct things, becauſe they are generated ſeparate from 
each other, and are diſſimilar. For the one of theſe ſub- 
ſiſts in us through learning, but the other through per- 
ſuaſion. And the one is indeed always attended with true 
reaſon, but the other is irrational. The one is not to be 
moved by perſuaſion; the other on the contrary is ſubject 
to this mutation. And laſtly, of true opinion every man 
participates; but of intelleCt all the gods, and but a few 
of mankind. Such then being the caſe, we muſt confeſs 
that the form which ſubſiſts according to ſame, is unbe- 
gotten and without decay; neither receiving any thing 
into itſelſ externally, nor itſelf proceeding into any other 
nature. That it is inviſible, and imperceptible by ſenſe; 
and that this is the proper object of intellectual ſpecu- 
lation. But the form which is ſynonymous and ſimilar to 
this, muſt be conſidered as ſenſible, generated, always in 
agitation, and generated in a certain place, from which it 
again recedes, haſtening to diſſolution; and which is ap- 
prehended by opinion in conjunction with ſenſe. But the 
third nature is that of place; which never receives cor- 
ruption, but affords a ſeat to all generated forms. This 
indeed is tangible without tangent perception; and is 
ſcarcely by a certain ſpurious reaſoning the object of be- 
lief. Beſides, when we attempt to behold this nature, we 
perceive nothing but the deluſions of dreams, and aflert 
that cvery being muſt neceſſarily be ſomewhere, and be 
ſituated in a certain place: and we by no means think 
that any thing can exiſt, which is neither in the earth nor 
comprehended by the heavens, All theſe, and all ſuch 
od | opinions 
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opinions as are the ſiſters of theſe, we are not able to ſe- 


parate from our cogitation of that which ſubſiſts about a 


vigilant and true nature: and this becauſe we cannot 
rouſe ourſelves from this fallacious and dreaming energy, 
and perceive that in reality it 18 proper for an image to 
ſubſiſt in ſomething different from itſelf; fince that in 
which it 1s generated has no proper reſemblance of its 


own, but perpetually exhibits the phantaſm of ſomething 


elſe; and can only participate of efſence in a certain im- 
perfect degree, or it would become in every reſpec a per- 
fect non-entity, But to true being, true reaſon bears an 
aſſiſting teſtimony, through the accuracy of its deciſions 
affirming, that as long as two things are different from 
cach other, each can never become ſo ſituated in either, 
as to produce at the ſame time one thing, and rwo things 
eſſentially the ſame. 

This, then, is ſummarily my opinion :—that, prior to 
the generation of the univerſe, theſe three things ſubſiſted 
in a triple reſpect, wiz. being, place, and generation. And 
that the nurſe of generation, fiery and moiſt, receiving the 
forms of carth and air, and ſuffering ſuch other paſſions as 
are the attendants of theſe, appeared of an all-yarious na- 
ture to the view. But becauſe it was neither filled with 


ſimilar powers, nor with ſuch as are equally balanced, it 


poſſeſſed no part in equilibrium; but through the perfect 
inequality of its libration it became agitated by theſe 
paſſions, and again through its motion gave agitation to 
theſe. But the parts in motion being ſeparated from each 
other, were impetuouſly hurried along in different di- 
rections, ſimilar to the agitations and ventilations which 
take place in the operations of textorial inſtruments, and 
ſuch as are employed in the purgation of corn, For in 


this 
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this caſe the denſe and the heavy parts are borne along one 
way, and the rare and the light are impelled into a dif- 
ferent ſeat. In the ſame manner, theſe four natures being 
agitated by their receptacle tumultuouſſy moving like the 
inſtrument of corn, ſuch as were diſſimilar became far ſepa- 
rated from each other, and ſuch as were ſimilar became again 
amicably united. And hence they paſſed into different ſeats 
before the univerſe was from the mixture of theſe diſtributed 
into beautiful order; but at the ſame time they all ſubſiſted 
irrationally, and without the limitation of meaſure. 

But when the artificer began to adorn the univerſe, he 
firſt of all figured with forms and numbers fire and carth, 
water and air, which poſſeſſed indeed certain traces of the 
true elements, but were in every reſpect ſo conſtituted, as 
it becomes any thing to be from which deity is abſent. 
But we ſhould always perſcverve in aſſerting that d:vinity 
rendered them as much as poſſible the moſt beautiful and 
the beſt, when they were in a ſtate of exiſtence oppoſite 
to ſuch a condition. I ſhall now therefore endeavour to 
unfold to you the diſtribution and generation of theſe by 
a diſcourſe unuſual indeed, but to you who have trod it 
all the paths of erudition, through which demonſtration 
is neceſſarily obtained, perſpicuous and plain. In the firit 
place, then, that fire and earth, water and air are bodies, is 
perſpicuous to every one. But every ſpecies of body poſ- 
ſeſſes profundity; and it is neceſſary that every depth 
ſhould comprehend the nature of a plane. Again, the 
rectitude of the baſe of a plane is compoſed from triangles. 
But all triangles originate from two ſpecies; one of which 
poſſeſſes one right angle, and the other two acute angles. 
And one- of theſe contains one right angle diſtributed 


with equal ſides; but in the other unequal angles are diſtri- 
| buted 
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buted with unequal ſides. Hence, proceeding according 
to aſſimilative reaſons, conjoined with neceſlity, we ſhall 


eſtabliſh a principle of this kind, as the origin of fire and 


all other bodies. The ſupernal principles of theſe indeed 
are known to divinity, and to the man who is in friendſhip 
with divinity. 

But it is neceſſary to relate by what means four moſt 
beautiful bodies were produced; diſſimilar indeed to each 
other, but which are able from certain diſlolutions into 
each other to become the ſources of each other's gene- 
ration. For if we are able to accompliſh this, we ſhall 
obtain the truth concerning the generation of earth and 
fire, and of thoſe elements which are ſituated according 
to analogy between theſe. And then we ſhall not aſſent 
to any one who ſhould aſſert that there are viſible bodies 
more beautiful than theſe, each of which ſubſiſts according 
to one kind, We mult endeavour therefore to harmonize 
the four ſorts of bodies excelling in beauty; and ro evince 
by this m2ans that we ſuſſiciently comprehend the nature 
of theſe. Of the two triangles indeed the iſoſceles is al- 
lotted one nature, but the oblong or ſcalene is character- 
ized by infinity. We ought therefore to chooſe the moſt 
beautiful among infinites, if we wiſh to commence our in- 
veſtigation in a becoming manner. And if any one ſhall 
aſſert that he has choſen ſomething more beautiful for the 
compoſition of theſe, we ſhall ſuffer his opinion to prevail; 
conſidering him not as an enemy but as a friend. Of many 
triangles therefore we ſhall eſtabliſh one as moſt beautiful 
(neglecting the reſt); I mean the equilateral, which is 
compoſed from three parts of a ſcalene triangle. To af- 
ſign the reaſon of this would indeed require a prolix dif- 
ſertation; but a plcaſant reward will remain for him who by 


2 diligent 
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a diligent inveſtigation finds this to be the caſe. We have 
therefore ſelected two triangles out of many, from which 
the body of fire and of the other elements is fabricated ; 
one of which is iſoſceles, but the other is that which al- 
ways has its longer fide triply greater in power than the 
ſhorter. 

But that which we formerly afſerted without ſufficient 
ſecurity, it is now neceſſary more accurately to define. For 
it appeared to us, though improperly, that all theſe four 
natures were mutually generated from each other : but 
they are in reality generated from the triangles which we 
have juſt deſcribed :—three of them, indeed, from one 
triangle containing unequal ſides : but the fourth alone 1s 
aptly compoſed from the iſoſceles triangle. All of them, 
therefore, are not able, by a diffolution into each other, to 
produce from many ſmall things a mighty few, or the 
contrary. This indeed can be effected by three of them. 
For as all the three are naturally generated from one tri- 
angle, when the greater parts are diſſolved wany ſmall 
parts are compoſed from them, receiving figures accom- 
modated to their natures. And again, when the many ſmall 
parts being ſcattered according to triangles produce a 
number of one bulk, they complete one mighty ſpecies of 
a different kind. And thus much may ſuffice concerning 
their mutual generation. | 

It now remains that we ſhould ſpeak concerning the 
quality of each of their kinds, and relate from what con- 
curring numbers they were collected together. The firſt 
ſpecics indeed is that which was compoſed from the feweſt 
triangles, and is the element of that which has its longer 
fide twice the length of the ſhorter fide, xhich it fubtends. 


But two of theſe being mutually placed according to the 
diameter, 
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diameter, and this happening thrice, the diameters and the 
ſhorter ſides paſſing into the ſame, as into a centre, hence 
one equilateral triangle is produced from ſix triangles. But 
four equilateral triangles being compoſed, according to 
three plane angles, form one ſolid angle; and this the moſt 
obtuſe of all the plane angles from which it is compoſed. 
Hence, from four triangles of this kind receiving their 
completion, the firſt ſolid ſpecies was conſtituted, diſtri- 
butive of the whole circumference into equal and ſimilar 
parts. But the ſecond was formed from the ſame tri— 
angles, but at the ſame time conſtituted according to eight 
£quilateral triangles, which produced one ſolid angle from 
four plancs: ſo that the ſecond body received its com- 
pletion from the compoſition of fix triangles of this kind. 
And the third aroſe from the conjunction of twice ſixty 


elements, and twelve ſolid angles, each of which having 


twenty equilateral baſes, is contained by ſive plane equila- | 


teral triangles. In this manner, then, the other element 
generated theſe. But the iſoſceles triangle, being conſti- 


tuted according to four triangles, and collecting the right 


angles at the centre, and forming one cquilateral quadraa- 
gle, generated the nature of the fourth element. But fix 
ſuch as theſe being conjoined, produced cight ſolid angles, 
each of which 1s harmonized together, according to three 
plane right angles. Hence the figure of the body thus 
compoſed is cubical, obtaining fix plane quadrangular equi- 
lateral baſes. There is alſo a certain fifth compoſition, 
which divinity employed in the fabrication of the uni- 
verſe, and when he delineated thoſe forms the contem- 
plation of which may juſtly lead ſome one to doubt whe- 
ther it is proper to aſſert that the number of worlds is in- 
t nite or finite. Though indeed to affirm that there are in- 


finite 
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finite worlds, can only be the dogma of one who is igno- 
rant about things in which it is highly proper to be ſkilful, 
But it may with much leſs abſurdity be doubted whether 
there is in reality but one world, or whether there are five. 
According to our opinion, indeed, which is founded on 
aſſimilative reaſons, there is but one world: though ſome 
one, regarding in a certain reſpect other particulars, may 
be of a different opinion. But it is proper to diſmiſs any 
further ſpeculations of this kind. 

Let us now therefore diſtribute the four ſorts of things 
which we have generated into fire, earth, water, and air. 
And to earth indeed let us aſſign a cubical form: for earth 
is the moſt immovable of all theſe four kinds, and the moit 
plaſtic, or adapted to formation, of all corporeal natures. 
But it is in the moſt eminent degree neceſſary that this 
ſhould be the caſe with that which poſſeſſes the moſt ſe- 
cure and ſtable baſes. Among the triangles, indeed, eſta- 
bliſhed at the beginning, ſuch as are equilateral poſſcſs 
firmer haſes than ſuch as contain unequal ſides. And 
hence, among the plane figures compoſed from each, it 
will be found that the iſoſceles is neceſſarily more ſtable 
than the equilateral, and the ſquare than the triangle, both 
when conſidered according to parts and to the whole. On 
this account, by diſtributing this figure to the earth, we 
ſhall preſerve an aſſimilative reaſon. This will be the caſe 
too by aligning to water that figure which is more difſi- 
cultly movable than the other three; to fire the moſt ea- 
ſily movable form; and to air that ſigure which poſſeſſes 
a middle nature. Beſides this, we ſhould aſſign the ſmalleſt 
body to fire, the greateſt to water, and one of a middle 
kind to air. And again, the moſt acute body to fire, the 


ſecond irom this to air, and the third to water. But among 
| | all 
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all theſe, it is neceſſary that the body, which poſſeſſes the 
feweſt baſes, ſhould be the moſt eaſily movable: for being 
every way the moſt acute, it becomes the moſt penetrating 
and incifive of all. It is likewiſe the moſt light, becauſe 
compoſed from the feweſt parts. But that which is ſecond 
to this, poſſeſſes theſe properties in a ſecondary reſpeCt 
and that which ranks as the third, in a third gradation. 
Hence, according to right and aſſimilative reaſon, the ſolid 
form of the pyramid is the element and ſeed of fire. But 
we mult aſſign that form which is ſecond according to ge- 
neration to air; and that which is the third to water. And 
it is neceſſary to conſider all theſe ſuch, with reſpect to 
their ſmallneſs, that no one of the ſeveral ſorts can be 
diſcerned by us, on account of its parvitude z but that, 
when many of them are collected together, their bulks be- 
come the objects of our perception. And beſides this, all 
theſe were accurately abſolved and harmonized by the di- 
vinity, both as to their multitude, motions, and powers, in 
ſuch a proportion as the willing and perſuaded naturs of 
neceſſity was able to receive. 

But among all thoſe natures whoſe kinds we have above 
related, the following circumſtances appear to take place, 
And firſt with reſpect to earth: when it meets with fire, 
becoming diſſolved by its acuteneſs, it is borne along; and 
remains in this diſſolved ſtate either in fire, or in the bulk 


of air, or in that of water—till its parts, aſſociating them- 


ſelves together, and again becoming mutually harmonized, 
produce again a body of earth; for it can never paſs into 


another form. But water, when it is diſtributed into parts 


by fire or air, when its parts become again collected, pro- 
duces one body of fire, but two bodies of air. And the 
ſections of air form from one diſſolved part two bodies of 
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fire. Again, when fire receives into itſelf either air or water, 
or a certain earth, and be ing itſelf ſmall, is moved in many 
natures; and beſides this, when through oppoſing being 
vanquiſhed by the agitated forms, it becomes broken in 
pieces, then two bodies of fire coaleſce into one form of 
air. And when air becomes vanquiſhed and ſeparated into 
parts, then from two wholes and a half one whole form of 
water is produced. But again, let us conſider this matter 
as follows: When any one of the other forms becoming 
inveſted by fire, is cut by the acuteneſs of its angles and 
{ides, then paſſing into the nature of fire, it ſuffers no fur- 
ther diſcerption. For no ſpecies 1s ever able to produce 
mutation or paſlhvity, or any kind of alteration, in that 
which is ſimilar and the ſame with itſelf : but as long as 
it paſſes into ſomething elſe, and the more imbecil con- 
tends with the more powerful, it will not ceaſe to be diſ- 
folved. 

Again, when the leſſer are comprehended in the greater 
many, and the few being lacerated are extinguiſhed, if 
they are willing to paſs into the idea of the conquering 
nature, they ceaſe to be extinguiſhed, and air becomes ge- 
nerated from fire, and water from air. But if when this 
tranſition is accompliſhed, the compoſite oppoſes any of 
the other ſpecies, the agitated parts will not ceaſe to be 
diſſolved, till on account of their diftoluble ſubſiſtence being 
every way impelled, they fly to their kindred nature; or 
being vanquiſhed, and becoming one from many, ſimilar 
to their vanquiſher, they abide with the victor in amicable 
conjunction. But in conſequence of theſe paſſions, they 
all of them mutually change the receptacles which they 
once poſſeſſed. For the multitude of each kind is diſtin- 


guiſhed, according to its proper place, through the motion 
| of 
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of its recipient ſeat, But ſuch as become diſſimilar to each 
other, are borne along through the agitation to the place 
of the natures to which they are ſimilar. Such bodies 
therefore as are unmixed, and the firſt, are generated from 


ſuch cauſes as theſe. But that other genera are naturally 
inherent in theſe forms, is owing to the compoſition of 
each element; which not only from the firſt produces a 
triangle, together with magnitude, but alſo ſuch things as 
are greater and leſs: and this ſo many in number as there 
are different kinds, in the forms themſelves. And hence, 
theſe being mingled in themſelves and with each other, 
produce an infinite variety; which it is proper he ſhould 
contemplate who is about to employ aſſimilative reaſons in 
the inveſtigation of nature. He therefore who does not 
apprehend in what manner and in conjunction with what 
particulars the motion and compoſition of theſe take place, 
will find many impediments in the remaining part of this 
diſputation. And theſe indeed we have already partly 

diſcufled; but a part ſtill remains for our inveſtigation. 
And in the firit place, motion 1s by no means willing to 
reſide in ſmoothneſs : for it is difficult or rather impoſhble 
that a thing in motion ſhould ſubſiſt without a mover, or 
2 mover without that which is in motion. Hence it is im- 
poſſible that theſe ſhould be at any time equable and 
ſmooth. And in conſequence of this, we thould always 
place an abiding nature in ſmoothneſs, and motion in that 
which is unequal and rough. Inequality indeed 1s the 
cauſe of roughneſs : and we have already treated concern- 
ing the generation of inequality. But we have by no 
means explained how the ſeveral forts being undiſtributed 
according to their kinds, ceaſe to be moved and borne 
along through each other. This therefore muſt be the 
| K k 2 ſubject 
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ſubject of our preſent diſcuſſion. The circulation then of 
the univerſe, ſince it comprehends the different forts of 
things in its circumference, being of a circular form, and 
naturally deſiring to paſs into union with itſelf, compreſſes 
all things within its ſpacious receptacle, and does not ſuffer 
a void place any where to ſubſiſt. On this account, fire 
in the moſt eminent degree penctrates through all things: 
and air next to this, ranking as the ſecond to fire, on ac- 
count of the ſubtility and tenuity of its parts. And the 
ſame reaſoning muſt be extended to the other clements, 
which are poſterior to theſe. For ſuch as are compoſed 
from the greateſt parts leave alſo the greateſt vacuity in 
their compoſition z but on the contrary, fuch as are the 
{ſmalleſt leave the leaſt vacuity. But the coalition of com- 
preſhon thruſts the ſmall parts into the void ſpaces of the 
large; and on this account, the ſmall parts being placed 
with the large, and the former ſeparating the latter, but 
the larger being mingled with the ſmaller, all of them are 
borne upwards and downwards to their reſpective places 
of abode. For each, upon changing its magnitude, changes 
alſo its ſituation. Hence, through theſe cauſes the gene- 
ration of a nature contrary to ſmoothneſs being always 
preſerved, affords a perpetual motion of theſe, both at pre- 
ſent and in all future periods of time. 

But in the next place, it is neceſſary to underſtand that 
there are many kinds of ſire: as for inſtance, flame, and 
that which is enkindled from flame; which burns, indeed, 
but exhibits no light to the eyes—and which, when the 
flame 1s extinguiſhed, abides in the ignited nature. In 
like manner, with reſpect to air, one kind is moſt pure, 
which is denominated æther; but another moſt turbulent, 


and at the fame time obſcure and dark; and after this 
another 
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another nameleſs kind is produced, through the inequality 
of the triangles. But with reſpect to water, it is in the 
firſt place twofold; one kind of which is humid, but the 
other fuſile. The humid, therefore, through its partici- 
pating ſuch parts as are ſmall and unequal, becomes 
movable, both from itſelf and another, through inequality 
and the idea of its figure. But that which is compoſed 
from large and ſmooth parts is more ſtable than this kind 
of water, and coaleſces into a heavy body through ſmooth- 
neſs and equality of parts. But through fire entering into 
and diſſolving its compoſition, in conſequence of loſing its 
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equability and ſmoothneſs, it participates more of a mov- 

able nature. Hence becoming caſily agile, driven about 

by the proximate air, and extended over the earth, it li- | 
queſies, which is denominated a purification of bulk, and 

falls upon the carth,-which is called a defluxion. Again, 

fire flying upwards from hence, fince it does not depart 

into a vacuum, the proximate air being agitated impels 

the moiſt bulk as yet movable into the feats of fire, with 12 
which at the ſame time it mingles itſelf. But when the 

bulk becomes colleQtively thruſt downwards, and again re- 

ceives equability and ſmoothneſs of parts, then * fire the 

artiſicer of inequality departing, the whole maſs paſles into 

a ſameneſs with itſelf. And this departure of fire we de- 

nominate refrigeration : but the coalition which takes 3 
place when fire is abſent, we call a concretion, and cold 0 
rigidity. But among all thoſe which we denominate fuſile | 
waters, that which becoming moſt denſe from the molt bis 
attenuated and equable parts, is of a uniform kind, and 
participates a ſplendid and yellow colour, is that moſt ho- 
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noured and valuable poſſeſſion gold, which is uſually im- 
pelled through a rock. And a branch of gold, on account 
of its denſity moſt hard and black, 1s called a diamond 

But that which contains parts proximate to gold, which 
poſſeſſes more than one ſpecics, ſurpaſſes gold in denſity, 

and participates but a ſmall and attenuated part of earth, 
ſo that it becomes of a harder nature, but iron its inter- 
nally poſſeſſing great intervals is lighter z this is one Kind 
of ſplendid and concrete waters, and is denominated braſs. 
But when an earthly nature, being mingled with tis, is 
through antiquity ſeparated from other parts of the brats, 
and becomes of itſelf conſpicuous, it is then denominated 
ruſt. In a ſimilar manner other particulurs of this nature 
may be inveſtigated without much labour by the aliſtance 
of aſlimilative reaſons. And if any one lor the fake of 


ny 


relaxation, omitting for a while the ipecn!2iton of! eternal 


WG 4 
beings, ſhould purfue the aftmilotive aryl ments concerne 
ing generation, and ſhould by this mans pollots a pla- 
ſure unattended with repentance, inc a one will clta- 


bliſh for himſelf in life a moderate and prudent diverſion. 

This being admitted, let us run over ite aſſimilative 
reaſons concerning ne particulars which yet roraain for 
diſcuſſion. When ſuch water then as is attenuated and 
moiſt is mingled with fire (being denominated moiſt 
through its motion and rolling progreſſion on the earth, 
and likewiſe ſoſt, becauſe its baſes being leſs ſtable than 
thoſe of earth eaſily yield to impulſion), this, when ſepa- 


rated from tire and deſerted by air, becomes more equable, 


and through the departure of theſe is compelled into it- 
ſelf : and being thus cellected, if it ſuffers this alteration 
above the earth, it becomes hail z but if upon the carth, 
ice z which then takes place in conſequence of extreme 

congelation, 
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Tongelation. But when it is leſs congealed, if this happens 
above the earth, it becomes ſnow : but when upon the 
earth, and this from collected dew, it then becomes froſt. 
But when many ſpecies of water are mingled with each 
other, the whole kind, which is ſtrained from the earth 
through plants, is called moiſture or liquor. But theſe 
liquors being diſſimilar on account of their mixtures, ex- 
hibit many other nameleſs kinds: but four, which are of a 
fiery ſpecies, and which become in an eminent degree dia- 
phanous, are allotted appellations. And that which heats 
the ſoul in conjunction with the body is called wine. But 
that which is ſmooth, and tegregative of the fight, and on 
this account ſplendid, refulgent, and unctuous to the view, 
is an olcaginous ſpecies, and is pitch, gum, oil, and other 
things endued with a ſimilar power. Again, that which 
poſſeſſes a power of diſſuſing the things collected about 
the mouth, and this as far as nature will permit, at the 
ſame time bringing ſweetneſs with its power, is generally 
denominated honey. And laſtly, that which diſſolves the 
fleſh by burning, 1s of a frothy naturc, and 1s ſecreted 
from all liquors, is called juice. But the ſpecies of 2artlz 
ſtrained through water, produces a ſtony body in the tol- 
lowing manner. When collected water fails in mingling, 
it paſſes into the form of air; but becoming air it returns 
to its proper place. Hence, as there is no vacuum, it 
impels the proximate air; and this, if the impulſion is 
weiphty, being poured round the bulk of earth, becomes 
vehemently compreſſed, and betakes itſelf to thoſe ſeats 


from whence the new air aſcended. But carth, when in- 


_ diſſolubly aſſociated with water, through the miniſtry of 

air compoſes ſtones : the more beautiful fort indeed being 

{uch as are reſplendent from equal and plane parts, but 
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the deformed being of a contrary compoſition. But when 
all the moiſture is hurried away by the violence of fire, 
and the body by this means becomes more dry, then 2 
ſpecies of earth which is denominated fictile is produced. 
Sometimes, likewiſe, when the moiſture is left behind, and 
the earth becomes fuſile through fire, then through refri- 
geration a ſtone with a black colour is generated. But 
when this ſpecies of ſtrained earth in a ſimilar manner 
through mixture is deprived of much moiſture, but is com- 
poſed from more attenuated parts of earth, is ſalt and ſemi- 
concrete, and again emerges through water; then it is 
partly called nitre, a cathartic kind of oil, and earth, and 
partly ſalt, a ſubſtance moſt elegantly and legitimately 
adapred to the common wants of the body, and moſt 
grateful to divinity. But the parts common to both theſe 
are not ſoluble by water, but through ſome ſuch thing are 
thus collected together by fire. Again, fire and air do not 
liquefy the bulk of earth. For ſince theſe naturally conſiſt 
of parts ſmaller than the void ſpaces of earth, they permeate 
through its moſt capacious pores without any violence, 


and neither ſubject it to diſſolution nor liquefaction. But 


the parts of water, becauſe they are greater and paſs along 
with violence, diſſolve and liquefy the maſs of earth. Hence 
water alone diſſolves earth when violently compoſed, but 
fire alone when it is properly compoſed ; for an entrance 
in this caſe is afforded to nothing but fire. 

Again, fire alone permeates the moſt violent aſſociation 
of the parts of water; but both fire and air diffuſe them- 
{elves through its more debile collection; air through its 
void, and fire through its triangular ſpaces. But nothing 
is capable of diſſolving air when collected together by 
violence, except it operates according to an element: but 


when 
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when it coheres together without force, it is reſolved by 
fre alone. Again, bodies which are ſo compoſed from 
water and earth, that the water compreſſed by ſorce ob- 
ſtructs the void ſpaces of earth, cannot in this caſe afford 
an ingreſs to the water externally approaching; and in 
conſequence of this, the water flowing round ſuch a body 
ſuffers the whole maſs to remain without liquefaction. But 
the parts of fire entering into the void ſpaces of water, as 
water into thoſe of earth, and influencing water in the 
ſame manner as fire influences air, become in this caſe the 
cauſes of liquefaction to a common body. But theſe partly 
poſſeſs leſs water than earth; ſuch as the whole genus of 
glais, and ſuch ſtones as are denominated fulile : and 
partly, on the contrary, they polileſs more of water; ſuch 
as all thoſe bodies which coaleſce into waxen and va- 
poriſic ſubſtances. And thus we have nearly exhibited 
all thoſe ſpecies, which are varied by figures, communi- 
cations and mutations into each other: but it is now ne- 
ceflary that we ſhould endeavour to render apparent the 

cauſes through which the paſſions of theſe are produced. 
In the firſt place, then, ſenſe ought always to be preſent | 
with diſcourſes of this kind. But we have not yet run 
through the generation of Neth, and ſuch things as pertain 
to fleſh, together with that part of the ſoul which 1s 
mortal. For all. theſe are inſeparable from the paſſions 
ſubſiſting with ſenſe, and cannot without theſe paſſions be 
ſufficiently explained; though indeed, even in conjunction 
with theſe, it is ſcarcely poſſible to unfold their pro- 
duction. We ſhould therefore ſirſt of all eſtabliſh other 
things; and then conſider ſuch things as are conſequent 
to theſe. That in our diſputation therefore the paſſions 
themſelves may follow the genera in ſucceſſion, let our 
lirſt 
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firſt inveſtigations be concerning ſuch things as pertain to 
body and foul. Let us then firſt of all enquire why fire 
is called hot. And the reaſon of this we ſhall be able to 
perceive by conſidering the ſeparation and diviſion of fire 
about our bodies: for that this paſſion is a certain ſharpneſs . 
is nearly evident to all. But we ought to conſider the te- 
nuity of its angles, the ſharpneſs of its ſides, the ſmallneſs 
of its parts, and the velocity of its motion, through all 
which it becomes vehement and penetrating, and ſwiftiy 
divides that with which it meets; calling to mind for this 
purpoſe the generation of its figure. For fire, indeed, and 
no other nature, ſeparating our bodies and diitributing 
them into ſinall parts, produces in us that pz//zon which is 
very properly denominated heat. But the pn contrary 
to this, though ſufficiently manifeſt, ought not to paſs 
without an explanation. For the moiit parts of bodies 
Jarger than our humid parts, entering into our bodies, 
expel the ſmaller parts; but not being able to penetrate 
into their receptacles, coagulate our moiſture, and cauſe 
it through equability to paſs from an uncquable and agi- 
rated {tare into one immovable and collected. But that 
which is collected together contrary to nature, naturally 
oppoſes ſueh a condition, and endeavours by repulſion to 
recall itfelf into a contrary ſituation. In this conteſt and 
agitation a trembling and numbneſs takes place; and all 
this paſſion, together with that which produces it, is deno- 
minated cold. Dut we call that hard to which our fleth 
gives way; and ſoft, which yields to the preſſure of 
our fleſh, And we thus denominate them with reference 
zo each other. But every thing vields to preſſure which 
is eſtabliſhcd on a ſmall baſe. But that which reſts on 
triangular baſes, on account of its being vehemently firm, 
15 
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is of a moſt reſiſting nature; and, becauſe it is denſe in 

the higheſt degree, ſtrongly repels all oppoſing preſſure. 
Again, the nature of heavy and light will become emi- 
nently apparent, when inveſtigated together with upwards 
and downwards. But indeed it is by no means rightly aſ- 
ſerted that there are naturally two certain places diſtant 
by a long interval from each other : one denominated 
downwards, to which all bodies tend endued with bulk, 
but the other upwards, to which every thing is involun— 
tarily impelled. For the whole univerſe being ſpherical, 
all ſuch things as by an equal departure from the middle 
become cztremes, ought to become naturally extremes in 
a ſimilar manner. But the middle being ſeparated from 
the extremes according to the ſame meaſurcs, ought to be 
conſidered as in a fituation juſt oppoſite to all things. Such 
then being the natural diſpoſition of the world, he who 
places any one of the above-mentioned particulars either 
upwards or downwards, will jultly appear by ſuch appel- 
lations to wander from the truth. For the middle place 
in the univerſe cannot be properly called either naturally 
downwards or upwards, but can only be denominated that 
which is the middle. But that which environs is neither 
the middle, nor contains any parts in itſelf differing from 
each other with reference to the middle, nor does it pol- 
ſels any thing correſponding to an oppolite direction. But 
to that which is every way naturally ſimilar, how can any 
one with propriety attribute contrary names? For if 
there be any thing ſolid and endued with equal powers in 
the middle of the univerſe, it will never tend to any part 
of the extremitics, through the perfect ſimilitude which 
they every where poſſeſs, But if any one moves about this 
folid in a circle, he will often ſtand with his feet in oppo- 
ſite 
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ſite directions, and will denominate the ſame part of him- 
ſelf both upwards and downwards. Since the univerſe, 
therefore, as we have juſt obſerved, is of a ſpherical figure, 
it is not the part of a prudent man to aſſert that it has any 
place which is either upwards, or downwards. But from 
whence theſe names originate, and in what things czifting 
we transfer them from thence to the univerſe, it is our bu- 
fineſs at preſent to inveſtigate. If any one then ſhould be 
ſeated in that region of the world, which for the molt part 
belongs to the nature of fire, and to which it on all ſides 
tends, and if ſuch a one ſhould acquire a power of taking 
away the parts of fire, and of cauſing them to balance; or 
placing the parts in the ſcale ſhould violently feize on the 
beam, and, drawing out the fire, huri it downwards into 
diſſimilar air—1t is evident that in this cafe a leſs portion of 
fire would be more eaſily compelled than a greater. For 
when two things are at the ſame time ſuſpended from one 
power, it is necetiary that the leſs quantity ſhould more 
eaſily, and the greater with leſs readineſs, yield to the 
oppreſſive force. Hence the one is called hcavy, and 
tending downwards ; but the otner light, and tending 
upwards. 'The ſame thing happens to us who inhabit this 
terreſtrial region. For walking on the earth, and ſepa- 
rating the terrene genera from each other, we ſometimes 
violently hurl a fragment of earth into its diſſimilar the 
air, and this with a motion contrary to its nature; each 
region at the ſame time retaining that to which it is allied. 
But the leſs portion being more eaſily impelled into a 
diſſimilar place than the larger, firſt of all yields to the 
violence : and this we denominate light, and call the place 
into which it is violently hurled upwards. But the paſlion 
contrary to this we denominate heavy and downwards. 

| Hence 
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Hence it is neceſſary that theſe ſhould mutually differ from 
each other; and this through the multitude of genera ob- 
taining contrary ſituations. For that which is light in one 
place is contrary to that which is light in a contrary ſitu- 
ation : likewiſe the heavy to the heavy, the downward to 
the downward, and the upward to the upward. For all 
theſe will be found to be contrary, tranſverſe, and every 
way different from each other. One thing however is to 
be underſtood concerning all theſe, that the progreſſion of 
each, tending to its kindred nature, renders the proceed- 
ing body heavy, and the place to which it tends down- 
wards. But this progreſhon influences in a different man- 
ner ſuch as are differently affected. And thus have I un- 
folded the cauſes of theſe paſſions. 

But again, any one who beholds the cauſe of the paſſion 
of ſmoothneſs and roughneſs, may be able to diſcloſe it to 
others. For hardneſs mingled with inequality produces 
the one, and equality with denſity the other. But among 
the common paſſions which ſubſiſt about the whole body, 
that is the greateſt which is the cauſe of pleaſure and 
pain : to which may be added, ſuch as through the pards 
of the body detain the ſenſes, and have in theſe pleaſures 
and pains as their attendants. In this manner then we 
ſhould receive the cauſes of every paſhon, both ſenſible and 
infenſible, calling to mind the diſtinctions which we for- 
merly eſtabliſhed concerning the eaſily and ditheultly mov- 
able nature. For in this manner we ought to purſue all 
ſuch things as we deſign to apprehend. Thus, with re- 
ſpect to that which is naturally eaſily movable, when any 
ſlender paſſion falls upon it, the ſeveral parts give them- 
ſelves up to each other in a circular progreſſion, producing 
the ſame effect; till having arrived at the ſeat of prudence, 

SR they 
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they announce the power of that by which the paſſion was 
induced. But that which is affected in a contrary man- 
ner, being ſtable and without a circular progreſſion, alone 
ſuffers ; but does not move any of the parts to which it is 
proximate. Hence the parts not mutually giving them- 
ſeves up to each other, and the firſt paſſion in them be- 
coming immovable with reſpect to the whole animal, that 
which ſuffers is rendered void of ſenſation. T his laſt caſe 
indeed happens about the bones and hairs, and fuch other 
parts of our compoſition as are moſtly terrene. But the 
circumſtances belonging to the eaſily movable nature take 
place about the inſtruments of fight and hearing, through 
their containing the moſt abundant power of fire and air. 
But it is neceſſary to conſider the peculiarities of pleaſure 
and pain as follows: When a paſſion is produced in us con- 
trary to nature, and with violence and abundance, then it 
becomes the occaſion of pain. And again, when a paſſion 
con formable to our nature 1s excited, and this with abun- 
dance, it cauſes pleaſure and delight. But that which is 
contrary to theſe produces contrary effects. But a aſſion 
the whole of which is induced with great facility is emi- 
nently indeed the object of ſenſation, but does not partici- 
pate of pleaſure and pain. And of this kind are the paypons 
ſubſiſting about the ſight ; to which, as we have above aſ- 
ſerted, our body is allied. For ſuch objects as exhibit 
ſections and burnings, and other payions of a ſimilar kind, 
do not cauſe pain to the fight; nor again does the ſight re- 
ceive pleaſure, when it is reſtored to the ſame form as be- 
fore. But the moſt vehement and clcar fenſations influ- 
ence it with pain, ſo far as it ſuſters any thing, ſtrikes 
againſt, or comes into contact with any object. For no 


violence ſubſiſts in the ſeparation or concretion of the 
light. 
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ſight. But ſuch bodies as are compoſed from larger parts, 
and which ſcarcely yield to impulſion, when they transfer 
the induced motions to the whole body, contain in them- 
ſelves pleaſures and pains; when varied indeed, pains, but 
when reſtored to their priſtine fituation, pleaſures. Again, 
whatever bodies in a ſmall degree receive departures and 
evacuations of themſelves, accompanied at the ſame time 
with abundant repletions, ſince ſuch bodies have no ſenſe 
of evacuation, but are ſenſible of repletion, they do not 
affect the mortal. part of the ſoul with any pain, but on 
the contrary iniluence it with the greateſt delight, And 
the truth of this is manifeſt from the ſenſation of {weet 
odours. But ſuch bodies as ſuffer an abundant variation, 
and are ſcarce able to be reſtored in a {mall degree to their 
priſtine ſituation, are totally afected in a manner contrary 
to thoſe we have juſt deſcribed. And the truth of this 1s 
manifeſt in the burnings and ſections of the body. And 
thus have we nearly diſcuſſed the common paſſions of the 
whole body, and the appellations aſſigned to the caulcs by 
which they are produced. 

Let us now endeavour to explain thoſe paſſions which 
take place in particular parts of our bodies, and relate from 
whence they ariſe and by what cauſes they are induced. In 
the firſt place, let us if pothble complete what we formerly 


left unfiniſhed concerning humours z ſince theſe are paſ- 


ſions ſubſiſting about the tongue. But theſe, as well as 
many other things, appear to be produced by certain ſe- 
parations and concretions ; and beſides this, to employ 
ſmoothneſs and roughneſs more than the reſt. For cer- 
tain ſmall veins extend themſelves from the tongue to the 
heart, and are the meſſengers of taſtes. And when any 
thing falls upon theſe ſo as to penetrate the moiſt and 
| delicate 
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delicate texture of the fleſh, which through its terreſtrial 
nature is moderately liqueſied, it then contracts and dries 
the veins. Hence, if theſe penetrating ſubſtances are of 
a more rough nature, they produce a ſharp taſte ; but if 
leſs rough, a ſour taſte. But ſuch things as are purgative 
of theſe veins, and which waſh away whatever is found ad- 
hering to the tongue, if they accompliſh this in an im- 
moderate degree, ſo as to liquefy ſomething of the nature 
of the tongue, ſuch as is the power of nitre ;—all ſuch as 
theſe are denominated bitter. But whatever is ſubordinate 
to this property of nitre, and purges in a more moderate 
degree, appears to us to be falt, without the roughneſs of 
bitterneſs, and to be more friendly to our nature. Again, 
fuch things as communicating with the heat of the mouth, 
and bcing rendered ſmooth by it, heat alfo in their turn 
the mouth—and which through their lightnefs are elevated 
towards the ſenſes of the head, at the fame time dividing 
whatever they meet with in their aſcent ;—all theſe, 
through powers of this kind, are denominated ſharp. But 
ſometimes theſe ſeveral particulars becoming attenuated 
through rottenneſs, enter into the narrow veins, and com- 
pel the interior parts, as well the terrene as thoſe con- 
taining the ſymmetry of air, to be mingled together by 
moving about each other; and when mingled cauſe ſome 
of the parts to glide round, ſome to enter into others, and 
hen entered to render them hollow and extended; and 
this in the place where a hollow moiſture is extended 
about the air. This moiſture tod being at one time ter- 
rene and at another pure, a moiſt orbicular receptacle of 
air is produced from the hollow water. But that which 
is produced from pure water, is on all ſides diaphanous, 
and 1s called a bubble. On the contrary, that which owes 
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its ſubſiſtence to a more earthly moiſture, and which is 
at the ſame time agitated and elevated, is denominated 
fervid, and a fermentation. But the cauſe of all theſe 
paſſions receives the appellation of acute. And a paſſion 
contrary to all that has been aſſerted concerning theſe, 
proceeds ſrom a contrary cauſe. But when the compo- 
ſition of the things entering into moiſt ſubſtances is natu- 
rally accommodated to the quality of the tongue, it po- 
liſnes and anoints its aſperities, and collects together or 
relaxes ſuch parts as were either aſſembled or diſſipated 
contrary to nature, and reſtores them to their proper and 
natural habit. Hence all ſuch ſubſtances are pleaſant and 
friendly to every one, become the remedies of violent 
paſſions, and are denominated ſweet. And thus much may 

ſuffice concerning particulars cf this kind. 
But there are no ſpecies about the power of the noſtrils: 
for all odours are but half begotten. But it happens to no 
ſpecies to be commenſurate with any odour. And our 
veins, with reſpeCt to particulars of this kind, are too nar- 
row to admit the genera of earth and water, and too broad 
to receive thoſe of fire and air; and hence no one ever per- 
ccives an odour of any one of theſe. But odours are al- 
ways produced from the madefaction, corruption, lique- 
faction or evaporation of the elements. For water be- 
coming changed into air, and air into water, odours are ge- 
nerated in the middle of theſe. And all odours are either 
ſmoke or miſts. But of theſe, that which paſſes from air 
into water is a miſt z but that which is changed from 
water into air, ſmoke. And hence it comes to paſs that 
all odours are more attenuated than water, and more denſe 
than air. But the truth of this is ſufficiently evident, when 
any one in conſequence of a diſagreeable ſmell yiolently 
1. draws 
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draws his breath inwards ; for then no odour is waſhed 
of, but breath alone follows unattended by ſmell. On this 
account, the varieties of theſe jubſiſt without a name; as 
they are neither compoſed from many nor from ſimple ſpe- 
cies. But two of theſe alone receive an appellation, the 
pleaſant and the diſagreeable: the latter of which diſturbs 
and violently afaults all that cavity which hes between 
the top of the head and the navel; but the former allures 
this part of the body, and by its amicable ingreſs preſerves 
it in a condition accommedated to its nature. But we 
ought to conſider the third ſenſitive part of our compo— 
ſition, hearing, in ſuch a manner that we may explain 
through what cauſes the paltions with which it is con- 
verſant ſubſiſt. We ought therefore entirely to define 
voice a certain puiſation of the air, penetrating through 
the cars, brain, and blood, as far as to the ſoul: and we 
ſhould call the motion ariſing from hence, which com- 
niences from the head and ends in the ſeat of the liver, 
hearing. When thts motion is ſwift, a ſharp ſound is pro- 
duced; but when flow, a flat found. And the former of 
ti.cie is equal and ſmooth, but the latter rough. Many 
voices too produce a great ſound, but a ſmall found is the 
reſult of a few. But it is neceſlary that we ſhould ſpeak 
about the ſymphonics of theſe in the ſubſequent part of 
this diſcourſe. Ihe fourth ſenſitive genus now remains 
for our diſcuſſion ; which contains in itfelf an abundant 
varicty, all which are denominated colours. But colour is 
a flame Rowing from bodies, and poſſeſſing parts commen- 
ſurate to the ſight with reſpect to perception. But we 
have already conſidered the cauſes from which fight is pro- 
duced, It appears then that we may now ſpeak of colours 
according to aſhmilative reaſons as follows : 
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Of things which proceeding from other parts fall on the 
ſight, ſome are greater, others leſs, and others equal to the 
parts of the ſight. Such as are equal, therefore, cannot be 
perceived; and theſe we denominate diaphanous. But 
among ſuch as are larger or ſmailer, ſome of thefe ſeparate, 
but others mingle the fight, ſimilar to the operations of 
heat and cold about the fleſh, or to things four, acute and 
hot about the tongue. But things which affect the ſight in 
this manner are called black and white; which are indeed 
the paſſions of thoſe particulars we have juſt related, being 
their ſiſters as it were and the ſame with them in a different 
genus; but which nevertheleſs through theſe cauſes appear 
to be different. We ſhould therefore ſpeak of them as 
follows: That the colour which is ſegregative of the fight 
is white; but that which produces an effect contrary to 
this, black. But when a more acute motion, and of a 
different kind of fire, falls upon and ſeparates the fight as 
far as to the eyes, at the ſame time violently propelling aud 
liquefying the tranſitions of the eyes, then a collected ſub- 
ſtance of fire and water flows from thence, which we de- 
nominate a tear; but rhe motion itſelf is a fire meeting 
with the ſight in an oppoſite direction. And indeed when 
a fire, leaping as it were from a certain corruſcation, be- 
comes mingled with another fire, penetrating and extin- 
guiſhed by moiſturc, from this mixture colours of all-va- 
rious kinds arc produced. In this caſe we call the paſhon 
a vibrating ſplendour, and that which produces it fulgid and 
rutilating. But a kind of fre, which ſubſiſts in the middle 
of theſe, arriving at the moiiture of the eyes, and becom- 
ing mingled with it, is by no means ſplendid ; but in con- 
ſequence of the rays of fire being mingled through moiſture, 
and producing a bloody colour, we denominate the mix- 
L1 2 ture 
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ture red. And when ſplendour is mingled with red and 
white, it generates a yellow colour. But to relate in what 
meaſure each of theſe is mingled with each, is not the 
buſineſs of one endued with intellect, even though he were 
well informed in this affair; ſince he would not be able to 
produce concerning theſe either a neceſſary or an aſſimi- 
lative reaſon. But red, when mingled with black and 
white, produces a purple colour. And when to theſe, min- 
gled and burnt together, more of black is added, a more 
obſcure colour is produced. A ruddy colour is generated 
from the mixture of yellow and brown; but brown from 


the mixture of black and white. A pallid colour ariſes 
from the mingling of white and yellow. But that which, 
is ſplendid conjoined with white, and falling upon abun- 


dance of black, gives completion to an azure colour, And 


- azure mingled with white generates a grey colour. But 
. from the temperament of a ruddy colour with black, green 


is produced. All the reſt will be nearly evident from 


theſe, to any one who imitating the former mixtures pre- 
ferves afſimilative reaſons in his diſcourſe. But if any one 


undertakes the inveſtigation of theſe, for the ſake of the 
things themſelves, ſuch a one muſt be ignorant of the 
difference between a divine and human nature : ſince a 
god is indeed ſufficient for the purpoſe of mingling many 
things into one, and of again diffolving the one into many, 


as being at the ſame time both knowing and able: but 
there is no man at preſent who is able to accompliſh either 
of theſe undertakings, nor will there ever be one in any fu- 
ture circulation of time. But all theſe which thus natu- 
rally ſubſiſt from neceſſity, were aſſumed in the things 


which are generated by the artificer of that which is moſt 


beautiful and beſt, when he ans a ſelf-ſufficient and 


moſt, 
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moſt perfect god; employing indeed cauſes which are 
ſubſervient to theſe, but operating himſelf in the beſt man- 
ner in all generated natures. On this account it is requi 
ſite to diſtinguiſh two ſpecics of cauſes; the one neceſſary 
but the other divine. And we ſhould enquire after th 
divine cauſe in all things for the ſake of obtaining 
bleſſed life, in as great a degree as our nature is capable of 
receiving it; but we ſhould inveſtigate the neceſſary cauſe 
for the ſake of that which is divine. For we ſhould con- 
fider, that without theſe two ſpecies of cauſes the objects 
of our purſuit can neither be underſtood nor apprehended, 
nor in any other way become participated. But ſince to 
us at preſent, as to artificers, matter lies in ſubjection, the 
genera of cauſes ſerving as prepared materials from which 
the remaining diſcourſe is to be woven, let us again re- 
turn with brevity to our firſt diſcuſſions, and ſwiftly paſs 
from thence to the place at which we are now arrived ; 
by this means endeavouring to eſtabliſh an end and ſum- 
mit to our diſputation, which may harmonize with its be- 
ginning. 

Indeed as we aſſerted towards the commencement of 
our diſcourſe, when all ſenſible natures were in a diſ- 
ordered ſtate of ſubſiſtence, divinity rendered each com- 
menſurate with itſelf and all with one another, and con- 
nected them as much as poſhble with the bands of analogy 
and ſymmetry. For then nothing participated of order 


except by accident; nor could any thing with propriety be 
diſtinguiſhed by the appellation which it receives at pre- 
ſent, ſuch for inſtance as ſire, water, and the reſt of this 
kind. But the demiurgus in the firſt place adorned all 
theſe, afterwards eſtabliſhed the world from their con- 


junction, and rendered it one animal, containing in itſelf 
L13 all 
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all mortal and immortal animals. And of divine natures 
indeed he himſelf became the author ; but he delivered to 
his offspring the junior gods the fabrication of mortal na- 
tures. , Hence, theſe imitating their father's power, and 
receiving the immortal principle of the ſoul, faſhioned 
poſterior to this the mortal body, aſſigned the whole body 
as a vehicle to the ſoul, and fabricated in it another mortal 
ſpecies of ſoul, poſſeſſing dire and neceſſary paſſions through 
its union with the body. T he irit indeed of theſe paſſions 
is pleaſure, which is the greateſt allurement to evil; but 
the next is pain, which is the exile of good. After theſe 
follow boldneſs and fear, thoſe mad adviſers ; anger, hard 
to be appeaſed; hope, which is cafily deceived ; together 
with irrational fenſe, and love the general invader of all 
things. In conſequence therefore of mingling theſe to- 
gether, the junior gods neceſſarily compoſed the mortal 
race. And religioully fearing leſt the divine nature ſhould 
be defiled through this rout of moleſtations more than 
extreme neceſſity required, they lodged the mortal. part 
ſeparate from the divine, in a different receptacle of the 
body; fabricating the head and breaſt, and placing the 
neck between as an iſthmus and boundary, that the two 
extremes might be ſeparate from each other. 

In the breaſt, therefore, and that which is called the 
thorax, they ſeated the mortal genus of the foul. And 
as one part of it is naturally better, but another naturally 
worſe, they fabricated the cavity of the thorax diſtributing 
this receptacle in the woman different from that of the 
man, and placing in the middle of theſe the midriff or dia- 
phragm. That part of the foul therefore which partici- 
pates of fortitude and anger, and 1s fond of contention, 
they ſcated nearer the head, between the midriff and the 

neck 
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neck; that becoming obedient to reaſon, and uniting with 
it in amicable conjunction, it might together with reafon 
forcibly repreſs the race of deſires, whenever they ſhould 
be found unwilling to obey the mandates of reaſon, iſſuing 
her orders from her lofty place of abode. But they eſta- 
bliſhed the heart, aui is both the fountain of the veins and 
H the blood which is vehemently impelled through all the mem- 
bers of the body in a CIRCULAR PROGRESSION, in an habt- 
tation correſponding to that of a ſatellite; that when the 
iraſcible part becomes infiamed, reaſon at the fame time 
announcing that ſome unjuſt action has taken place exter- 
nally, or has been performed by ſome one of the inward 
deſires, then every thing ſenſitive in the body may ſwiftly 
through all the narrow pores perceive the threatenings and 
exhortations, may be in every reſpect obedient, and may 
thus permit that which is the beſt in all theſe to maintain 
the ſovereign command. 

But as the gods previouſly knew that the palpitation of 
the heart in the expectation of dreadful events, and the 
efferveſcence of anger and every kind of wrathful inflation 
would be produced by fire, they implanted in the body the 
idea of the lungs, artificially producing them as a guardian 
to the heart. And in the firſt place they rendered them 
ſoft and bloodleſs, and afterwards internally perforated 
with hollow pipes like a ſponge ; that through their re— 
ceiving ſpirit and imbibing moiſture, they might become 
themſelves refrigerated, and might afford reſpiration and 
remiſſion to the heart in its exceſſive heat. Hence they 
deduced the arteries as ſo many canals through the ſub- 
ſtance of the lungs; and placed the lungs like a ſoft 
thicket round the heart, that when anger rages in it with 
too much vehemence it may leap into ſubmiſſion, and be- 
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coming refrigerated may be ſubject to leſs endurance, 
and may be able together with anger to yield with greater 
facility to the authority of reaſon. . But they ſcated that 
part of the ſoul which is deſiderative of meats and drinks, 
and ſuch other things as it requires through the nature of 
body, between the præcordia and the boundary about the 
navel ; fabricating all this place as a manger ſubſervient to 
the nutriment of the body, and binding un it this part of 
the ſoul as a ruſtic and ſavage animal, But it is neceſſary 
that this part ſhould nouriſh its conjoined body, if the 
mortal race has a neceſſary exiſtence in the nature of 
things. 'That this part therefore might be always fed at 
the manger, and might dwell remote from the deliberative 
part, moleſting it in the ſmalleſt degree with its tumults 
and clamours, and permitting it, as that which is molt ex- 
cellent in our compoſition, to conſult in quiet for the com- 
mon utility of the whole animal; on this account the gods 
aſſigned it ſuch a ſubordinate ſituation. 
But as the divinity perceived that this part would not 
be obedient to reaſon, but that it would naturally reject its 
authority in conſequence of every ſenſible impreſſion, and 
would be animaſtically hurried away by images and phan- 
taſms both by day and night — conſidering! this, he conſti- 
tuted the form of the liver, and placed it in the habitation 
of this deſiderative part; compoſing it denſe and ſmooth, 
ſplendid and ſweet, and at the fame time mingled with bit- 
terneſs; that the power of cogitations deſcending from 
intelleCt into the liver as into a, mirror receiving various 
reſemblances and exhibiting images to the view, might at 
one time terrify this irrational nature by employing a kin- 
dred part of bitterneſs and introducing dreadful threats, 
ſo that the whole liver being gradually mingled might re- 
preſent 
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preſent bilious colours, and becoming contracted might 
be rendered throughout wrinkled and rough; and that be- 
ſides this, it might influence its lobe, ventricle, and gates 
in ſuch a manner, that by diſtorting and twiſting ſome of 
theſe from their proper diſpoſition, and obſtructing and 
ſhutting in others, it might be the cauſe of damages and 
pains. And again, that at another time a certain inſpi- 
ration of gentleneſs from cogitation, by deſcribing con- 
trary phantaſms and affording reit to bitterneſs, through 
its being unwilling either to excite or apply itfelf to a na- 
ture contrary to its own ; and beſides this, by employing 
the innate ſweetneſs of the liver, and rendering all its parts 
properly difpofed, ſmooth, and free, might cauſe that part 
of the ſoul which reſides about the liver to become peace- 
ful and happy, ſo that it might even refrain from exceſs in 
the night, and employ prophetic energies in ſleep : ſince it 
does not participate of reaſon and prudence. For thoſe 
who compoſed us, calling to mind the mandate of their fa- 
ther, that they ſhould render the mortal race as far as poſ- 
ſible the beſt, ſo conſtituted the depraved part of our na- 
ture that it might become connected with truth; eſta- 
bliſhing in this part a prophetic knowledge of future 
events. But that divinity aſſigned divination to human 
madneſs may be ſufficiently inferred from hence; that no 
one while endued with intellect beaomes connected with 
a divine and true prophecy ; but this alone takes place ei- 
ther when the power of prudence is fettered by ſleep, or 
ſuffers ſome mutation through diſeaſe, or a certain enthu- 
ſiaſtic energy: it being in this caſe the employment of 
prudence to underſtand what was aſſerted either ſleeping 
or waking by a prophetic and enthuſiaſtic nature; and ſo 
to diſtinguiſn all the phantaſtic appearances as to be able 


to 
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to explain what and to whom any thing of ſuture, paſt, or 
preſent good is portended. But it is by no means the office 
of that which abides and is {till about to abide in this eu- 
thufiaitic energy, to judge of itfelf either concerning the 
appearances or vociferations. Hence it was well ſaid by 


the ancients, that to tranſact and know his own concerns - 
and himſelf, is alone the province of a prudent man. And 


on this account the law orders that the race of prophets 
mould prefide as judges over divine predictions z who are 
indeed called by ſome diviners—but this in conſequence of 
being ignorant that fuch men are interpreters of enig- 
matical viſions and predictions, and on this account ſhould 
not be called diviners, but rather prophets of divinations. 
The nature therefore of the liver was produced on this ac- 
count, and ſeated in the place we have mentioned, v. 
for the fake of prediction. And beſides this, while each 
of tuch like parts is living, it poſſeſies clearer indications; 
bur when deprived of life it then becomes blind, and the 
divination is rendered too obſcure to ſignify any thing 
fuſhcicntly clear. But an inteſtine which ſubſiſts for the 
fake of the liver, is placed near it on the left hand that it 
may always render the liver ſplendid and pure, and prepar- 
ed like a mirror for the apt reception of refemblant forms. 
On this account, when certain impurities are produced 
about the liver through bodily diſeaſe, then the ſpleen pu- 
rifying theſe by its rarity, receives them into itfelf from its 
being of a hollow and bloodleſs contexture. Hence, being 
filled with purgations, it increaſes in bulk, and becomes 
inſſated with corruption. And again, when the body is 
puriſied, then becoming depreſſed it ſubſides into the fame 
conditton as before. And thus we have fpoken concern- 
ing both the mortal and divine part of the foul, and have 
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related where they are fituated, in conjunction with what 
natures, and why they are ſeparated from each other. That 
all this indeed is unfolded according to indiſputable truth, 
can only be aſſerted when confirmed by the vocal at- 
teſtation of a god: but that it is ſpoken according to 
alſimilative reaſons, we ſhould not heſitate to evince both 
now and hereafter by a more diligent diſcuſſion of what 
remains. 

But it is proper to inveſtigate in a ſimilar manner the 
ſubſequent part of our diſputation; and this is no other than 
to relate how the other members of the body were pro- 
duced. It is becoming therefore in the moſt eminent de- 
gree that they ſhould be compoſed as follows: Thoſe ar- 
tificers then of our race well knew that we ſhould be in- 
temperate in the aſſumption of meats and drinks, and that 
we ſhould often through gluttony uſe more than was mo- 
derate and neceſſary. Hence, leſt ſudden deſtruction 
ſhould take place through diſeaſe, and the mortal race thus 
becoming imperfect ſhould preſently ceaſe to exiſt ; the 
gods previouſly perceiving this conſequence, fabricated in 
the lower parts a hollow receptacle for the purpoſe of re- 
ceiving a ſuperabundance of ſolid and liquid aliment; and 
beſides this inveſted it with the ſpiral folds of the inteſ- 
tines, leſt the aſſumed nutriment ſwiftly paſſing away, the 
body ſhould as ſwiftly require an acceſſion of new aliment; 
and by producing an inſatiable appetite through gluttony, 
ſhould render cur whole race void of philoſophy and the 
muſes, and unobedient to the moſt divine part of our 
compoſition. But the nature of the bones and fleſh, and 
other things of this kind, was conſtituted as follows: In 
the firſt place, the generation of the marrow ſerves as a 
principle to all theſe. For the bonds of that life which 
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the ſoul leads through its conjunction with the body being 
woven together in the marrow, become the ſtable roots of 
the mortal race. But the marrow itſelf is generated from 
other particulars. For among the triangles, ſuch as are 
firſt being unbent and ſmooth, were particularly accom- 
modated to the generation of fire and water, air and earth; 
and the divinity ſeparating each of theſe apart from their 
_ "genera, and mingling them commenſurate with each other, 
compoſing by this means an all-various mixture of ſeeds 
for the mortal race, produced from theſe the nature of the 
marrow. But afterwards diſſeminating in the marrow, he 
bound in it the genera of ſouls. Beſides, in this firſt diſ- 
tribution, he immediately ſeparated as many figures and of 
fuch kinds as it was requiſite the marrow ſhould poſſeſs. 
And he faſhioned indeed that part of the marrow in which 
as in a cultivated field the divine ſeed was to be ſown, 
every way globular, and called it eyx:@ancy, or the brain; 
becauſe in every animal, when it has acquired the per- 
feCtion of its form, the receptacle of this ſubſtance is de- 
nominated the head. But he diſtinguiſhed with round and 
at the ſame time oblong figures, that receptacle of the body 
which was deſtined to contain the remaining and mortal 
part of the ſoul; and was willing that the whole ſhould 
receive the appellation of marrow. And beſides this, 
hurling from theſe as anchors the bonds of all the ſoul, he 
fabricated the whole of our body about the ſubſtance of 
the marrow, and inveſted it on all ſides with a covering of 
bones. | 

But he thus compoſed the nature of the bones. In the 
ſirſt place, bruiſing together pure and ſmooth earth, he 
mingled and moiſtened it with marrow; after this he 
placed it in fire, then merged it in water, then again ſeated 
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it in fire, and after this dipped it in water. And thus by 
often transferring it into each, he rendered it incapable of 
being liquefied by both. Employing therefore this nature 
of bone, he faſhioned like one working with a wheel a 
bony ſphere, and placed it round the brain; leaving a nar- 
row paſlage in the ſphere itſelf. And beſides this, forming 
certain vertebræ from bone about the marrow of the neck 
and back, he extended them like hinges, commencing from 
the head and proceeding through the whole cavity of the 
body. And thus he preſerved all the ſeed, by fortifying it 
round about with a ſtony veſtment. He likewiſe added 
joints, for the purpoſe of motion and inflection, employing 
the nature of that which is diſtinguiſhed by difference in 
their fabrication, as this is endued with a certain middle 
Capacity. But as he thought that the habit of the bony 
nature would become more dry and inflexible than it ought 
to be, and that when it became heated and again cooled it 
would in conſequence of ulceration ſwiftly corrupt the 
ſecd which it contained, on this account he faſhioned the 
genus of nerves and fleſh ; that the nerves, by binding all 
the other members, and becoming ſtretched and remitted 
about thoſe hinges the vertebræ, might render the body 
apt to become inflected and extended as occaſion required : 
but thar the fleſh might ſerve as a covering from the heat 
and a protection. from the cold; and beſides this might 
defend it from falls, in the fame manner as external ſup- 
ports, gently and eaſily yielding to the motions of the body. 
He likewiſe placed a hot moiiture in the nature of the 
e ſh, that becoming in ſumraer externally dewy and moiſt, 
i might afford a kindred refrigeration to the whole body; 
and that again in winter, through its own proper fire, it 
might moderately repel the externally introduced and ſur. 
roundigg 
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rounding cold. When therefore the plaſtic artificer of our 
bodies had perceived all this through a cogitative energy, 
having mingled and harmonized together water, fire, and 
earth, and added to the mixture a ſharp and ſalt ferment, 
he gradually compoſed ſoft and ſucculent fleſh. 

But he mingled the nature of the nerves from bone and 
unfermented ticth, compoſing one middle ſubſtance from 
the power of both, and tinging it with a yellow colour. 
And on this account it comes to paſs that the power of 
the nerves is more intenſe and viſcous than that of the 
fleſh, but more ſoft and moiſt than that of the bones. 
Hence the divinity bound the bones and marrow to each 
other with the nerves, and aſterwards inveſted them all 
fupernally with the fleth, as with a dark concealing ſhade. 
Such of the bones therefore as were the moſt animated 
he covered with the leaſt fleſh ; but ſuch as were the leaſt 
animated he inveſted with fleſh the moſt abundant and 
denſe. And beſides this, he added but a fmall quantity 
of fleſh to the joints of the bones, except where reaſon 
evinces the neceſſity of the contrary : and this leſt they 
ſhould be a hindrance to the inflections, and retard the 
motions of the body; and again, leſt in conſequence of 
their being many and denſe, and vehemently compreſſed 
in one another, they ſhould cauſe through their folidity a 
privation of ſenſe, a dificulty of recollection, and a re- 
miſſion of the cogitative energy. On this account he in- 
veited with abundance of Beth the hones of the groin, legs, 


toins, the upper part of the arms, and that part which ex- 
tends from the elbow to the wriit, and fuch other parts of 
our bodies as are without articulation, together with ſuch 
mward bones as through the paucity of ſoul in the marrow 
are deſtitute of a prudential energy. But he covered with 
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a leſs quantity of fleſh ſuch bones as are endued with pru- 
dence : unleſs perhaps the fleſhy ſubſtance of the tongue, 
which was produced for the fake of ſenſation, is to be ex- 
cepted. In other parts, the caſe is ſuch as we have de- 
ſcribed. For a nature which is generated and nouriſhed 
from neceſſity, can by no means at one and the ſame time 
receive a denſe bone and abundant fleſh, united with acute- 
neſs of ſenſation. But this would be moſt eminently the 
caſe with the compoſition of the head, if all theſe were 
willing to coaleſce in amicable conjunction: and the 
human race poſſeſſing a fleſhy, nervous, and robuſt head, 
would enjoy a life twice as long, or fall more abundantly 
extended, healthy and unmoleſted than that which we at 
preſent poſſeſs. 

Again, in conſequence of thoſe artificers of our gene- 
ration conſidering whether they thould fabricate our race 
poſieſiing a life more laſting indeed but of a worſe con- 
dition, or of a ſhorter extent but of a more excellent con- 
dition, it appeared to them that a ſhorter but more excel- 
zent life was by all means to be preferred to one more 
laſting but of a ſubordinate condition. Hence they co- 


vered the head with a thin bone, but did not inveſt it with 


fleth and nerves, becauſe it was deſtitute of inflections. 


On all theſe accounts therefore the head was added to the 
body as the moſt ſenſitive and prudent, but at the ſame 
time by far the moſt imbecil part of all the man. But 
through theſe cauſes and in this manner, the divinity 


placing the nerves about the extreme part of the head, 
conglutinated them in a circle about the neck (after a 
certain ſimilitude), and bound with them thoſe lofty cheek 
bones ſituated under the countenance; but he diſſemi- 
nated the reſt about all the members, connecting joint 
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with joint. Beſides, thoſe adorners of our race orna- 
mented us with the power of the mouth, teeth, tongue, 
and lips, and this for the ſake of things which are at the 
ſame time both neceſſary and the beſt; producing in- 
greſſion for the ſake of neceſſaries, but egreſſion for the ſake 
of ſuch as are beit. Every thing, indeed, which being 
introduced affords nutriment to the body, is neceſſary ; 
but the ſtream of words flowing forth externally, and be- 
coming ſubſervient to prudence, is the moſt beautiful and 
beſt of all eſſluxions. Beſides, it was not poſſible that the 
head could remain without any other covering than that of 
a naked bone, through the extremitigs of heat and cold in 
the different ſeaſons; nor again, could it become the in- 
ſtrument of knowledge when inveſted with darkneſs, 
dulled, and without ſenſation, through the perturbation of 
fleſh, Hence a part of a fle!hy nature, not entirely dried, 
and ſurpaſſing the reſidue, was ſeparated from the reſt; 
and which is now denominated a membrane. This mem- 
brane paſſing into union with itſelf, and bloſſoming about 
the moiſture of the brain, circularly inveſts the head. But 
the moiſture flowing under the ſutures of the head, irri- 
gates this membrane, and, cauſing it to cloſe together at 
the crown, connects it as it were in a knot. But an all- 
various ſpecies of ſutures is generated through the power 
of the circulations and the nutriment; the variety be- 
coming greater when theſe oppoſe each other with greater 
violence, but leis when they are in a ſtate of leſs oppo- 
fition. All this membrane the divine artificer of our bo- 
dics circularly pierced with. fire. And hence, becoming as 
it were wounded, and the moiſture externally flowing, 
through it, whatever is moiſt, hot and pure paſſes away; 
dut whatever is mingled from the ſame natures as the 
membrane 
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membrane itſelf, this in conſequence of receiving an ex- 
ternal production becomes extended into length, and poſ- 
ſeſſes a tenuity equal to the punctuation of the membrane. 
But this ſubſtance, from the ſlowneſs of its motion, being 
continually thruſt back by the externally ſurrounding ſpirit, 
again revolves itſelf under the membrane, and there fixes 
the roots of its progreſſion. Hence from theſe paſſions the 
race of hairs ſprings up in the membrane of the head, 
being naturally allied to and becoming as it were the reins 
of this membrane, at the ſame time that they are more 
hard and denſe through the compreſſion of cold. For 
every hair, when it proceeds beyond the membrane, be- 
comes hardened through cold. After this manner then 
the artificer-planted our head with hairs, employing for 
this purpoſe the cauſes which we have mentioned. 

But at the ſame time he underſtood by a cogitative 
energy, that inſtead of fleth a light covering was neceflary 
for the ſ:curity of the brain; which might ſuiſiciently 
hade and protect it like a garment from the extremities 
of heat and cold, but by no means hinder the acuteneſs of 
ſenſation. But that comprehenſion of nerve, ſkin and 
bone about the fingers, being a mixture of three ſub- 
ſtances and becoming of a dryer nature, produced one 
common hard membrane from the whole. Theſe indeed 
were the miniitrant cauſes of its fabrication ; but the moſt 
principal cauſe conſiſts in that cogitation which produced 
this membrane for the ſake of future advantage. For 
thoſe artificers of our nature well knew that at ſome time 
or other women and other animals would be generated 
from men; and that nails would be of .the greateſt ad- 
vantage in many reſpeCts to the beſtial tribes. Hence 
they impreſſed in men the generation of nails, at the very 
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period of their production. But from this reaſon, and 
through theſe cauſes, they planted the ſkin, hairs and nails 
in the members ſituated at the extremities of the body. 
But as all the parts and members of a mortal animal were 
generated in alliance with each cther, and neceſſarily poſ- 
ſeſſed their life in the union of fire and ſpirit, leſt the 
animal becoming reſolved and exhauſted by theſe ſhould 
ſwiftly decay, the gods deviſed the following remedy. 
For mingling a nature allied to the human with other 
forms and ſenſes, they planted as it were another animal; 
ſuch as thoſe mild trees, plants, and ſeeds, which being 
now brought to perfection through the exerciſe of agri- 
culture are friendly to our nature; though prior to this 
they were of a ruitic kind, being more ancient than ſuch 
as are mild. For whatever participates of life we may 
juſtly and with the greateſt rectitude denominate an ani- 
mal. But this which we are now ſpeaking of participates 
the third ſpecies of ſoul, which we place between the præ- 
cordia and the navel: and in which there is neither any 
thing of opinion, reaſon, or intellect; but to which a plea- 
ſant and painful ſenſe together with deſires belongs. For 
it continually ſufters all things. But when it is converted 
in itſelf, about itſelf, and rejeCting external, employs its 
own proper motion, it is not allotted by its generation a 
nature capable of conſidering its own concerns by any 
thing like a reaſoning energy. On this account it lives 
and is not different from an animal; but becoming ſtably 
rooted abides in a fixed poſition, through its being de- 
prived of a motion originating from itſelf. | 
But when thofe ſuperior artificers of our compoſition 
had implanted all theſe genera for the purpoſe of ſupplye 
ing nutriment to our nature, they deduced various chan- 
nels 
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nels in our body as in a garden, that it might be irrigated 

as it were by the acceſſion of flowing moiſture. And in 

the firſt place they cut two occult channels under the con- 

cretion of the ſkin and fleſh, viz. two veins in the back, 
according to the double figure of the body on the right 

hand and the left. Theſe they placed with the ſpine of 

the back, ſo as to receive the proliſie marrow in the mid- 

dle, that it might thus flouriſh in the moſt eminent de- 

gree ; and by copiouſly flowing from hence to other parts, 

might afford an equable irrigation. But after this, cut- 

ting the veins about the head and weaving them with each 

other in an oppoſite direction, they ſeparated them; in- 

clining ſome from the right hand to the left hand parts of 

the body, and ſome from the left.to the right, that the 

head together with the ſkin might be bound to the body, 

as it is not circularly divided with nerves about its ſum- 

mit; and beſides this, that the paſſion of the ſenſes might 

from each of theſe parts be deduced on all ſides through 

the whole of the body. In this manner then they deduced 

an aqueduct from hence; the truth of which we ſhall ea- 

ſily perceive by aſſenting to the following poſition. That 

all ſuch things as are compoſed from leſſer parts are able 

to contain ſuch as are greater; but ſuch as conſiſt from 

greater cannot inveſt thoſe compoſed from leſſer parts. 

But fire, among all the genera of things, is conſtituted 

from the ſmalleſt parts. Hence it penetrates through 

water, earth, and air, and the compoſites from theſe ; and 

this in ſuch a manner, that nothing can reſtrain its per- 

vading power. 'The ſame muſt be underſtood of that ven- 

tricle our belly; that it is able to retain the intromitted 

meat and drink, but cannot ſtay ſpirit and fire, becauſe | 
theſe conſiſt of ſmaller parts than thoſe from which the 4 
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belly is compoſed. "Theſe therefore the divinity employed 
ſor the purpoſe of producing an irrigation from the belly 
into the veins; weaving from fire and air a certain flexible 
ſubſtance like a bow-net, and which poſſeſſes a two-fold 
gibboſity at the entrance. One of theie he again wove 
together, divided into two parts; and circularly extended 
theſe parts from the curvatures like ropes through the 
whole body, as far as to the extremities of the net. All 
the interior parts therefore cf the net-work he compoſed 
from fre: but the gibboſities and the receptacle itſelf from 
air. And laſtly, receiving theſe he diſpoſed them in the 
animal new formed as follows. In the ſirſt place one of 
the gibbous parts he aligned to the mouth; but as the 
gibboſity of this part is two-fold, he cauſed one part to 
paſs through the arteries into the lungs, but the other 
along with the arteries into the belly. But having divided 
the other gibbous part according to each of its parts, he 
cauſcd it to paſs in common to the channels of the noſe, 
ſo that wien che one part does not reach the mouth, all 
its firearms may be ſilled from this. But he placed the 
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parts of the Boah! and cauſed the whole of this at one 
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ime to tow together gently into the gibbous parts, as 
they were cf an aerial texture, and at anothe time to flow 

ack again through the convex receptacles. But he fo diſ- 
poſed the net, as being compoſed from a thin body, that 
it might inwardly penetrate and again emerge through this 
ſubſtance. Beſides this, he ordered that the interior rays 
f fire ſhould follow in continued ſuccellion, the air at the 
ſame time paling into each of the parts; and that this 
ſhould never ceale to take place as long as the mortal 
animal continued to ſubſiſt. But in aſügning an appel- 
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lation to a motion of this kind, we denominate it ex- 
piration and reſpiration. But all this operation and the 


whole of this paſſion in our nature take place in the body 
by a certain irrigation and refrigeration conducive to our 
nutriment and life. For when the breath paſſes inwardly 
and outwardly, an interior fire attends it in its courſe; 


and being diſfuſed through the belly, when it mects with 


ſolid and liquid aliments, it reduces them to a ſtate of flu- 
idity; and diſtributing chem into the imalleſt parts, educes 
them as from a fountain through the avenues of its pro— 
greſſion: pouring theſe fmall particles into the channels 
of the veins, and deducing rivers through the body as 
through a valley of veins. 

But let us again conſider the paſſion of reſpiration, and 
inveſtigate through what cauſes it was generated, ſuch as 
we perceive it at preſent. We ſhould conſider it, therefore, 
as follows: As there is no ſuch thing as a vacuum into 
which any thing in motion can enter, and as breath paſſes 
from us externally, it is evident to every one that it cannot 
proceed into a void ſpace, but muſt thruſt that which is 
neareſt to it from its proper ſeat ; that again the repulſed 
nature muſt always expel its neighbour ; and that from a 
neceſſity of this kind every thing which is impelled into 


that ſeat from which the emitted breath is excluded, mult,” 


when it has entered into and filled up this ſpace, attend on 
the breath in its progreſhon. And all this mult take place 
like the revolution of a wheel, through the impoſſibility of 
a vacuum. Hence, when the breaſt and the lungs exter- 
nally diſmiſs the breath, they are again repleniſhed through 
the air which ſurrounds the body entering into and riding 
round the avenues of the fleſh. But the air being again 
externally diſmiſſed, and flowing round the body, impels 
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the reſpiration inward, through the paſſages of the mouth 
and noſtrils, 

But we ſhould eſtabliſh the following as the cauſe from 
which the origin of theſe was derived. Every animal be- 
longing to the univerſe poſſeſſes a heat in the veins and 
the blood, like a certain fountain of fire ; and this heat we 
compared to a bow-net, extended through the middle of 
the body, and wholly woven from fire; all ſuch things as 
are external being compoſed from air. But it mult be 
confeſſed that heat naturally proceeds externally into a 
region to which it is allied. But as there are two progreſ- 
ſions, one according to the body externally, but the other 
again according to the mouth and noſtrils, hence, when 
the breath is impelled inward, it again thruſts back that 
by which it was impelled. But that which is drawn back 
meeting with fire becomes heated; while that which is ex- 
haled becomes refrigerated. In conſequence therefore of 
the heat being changed, and ſuch things as ſubſiſt accord- 
ing to the other tranſition becoming more hot, and that 
again which is more fervid verging to its own nature, 
hence one thing ſtrikes againſt and repels another in its 
courſe ; and as they always ſuffer and mutually influence 
each other in the ſame manner, leaping this way and that 
in a circular progreſſion, they give birth to the expiration 
and reſpiration of the breath. But in this manaer alſo we 
ſhould inveſtigate the cauſes of thoſe paſſions which ariſe 
from medical cupping-glaſſes, ſrom drinking, from things 
violently hurled, whether upwards or on the ground; to- 
. gether with ſuch ſounds as appear ſwift and ſlow, ſharp 
and flat, and which are at one time borne along unharmo- 
niouſly, through the diſſimilitude of the motion which they 
cauſe within us, and at another time attended with har- 
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mony, through the ſimilitude of motion which they pro- 
duce. For the motions of ſuch ſounds as are prior and 
ſwifter ceaſing, and proceeding to a nature ſimilar to their 
own, are comprehended by ſuch as are flower, which now 
ſucceed to the ſwifter and ſet them again in motion. But 
during their comprehenſion of theſe, they do not diſturb 
them by introducing another motion, but lead on the be- 


ginning of the ſlower lation in conformity to that of the 


ſwifter. And theſe adapting to themſelves a ſimilitude of 
the ceaſing motion, mingle together one paſſion from the 
union of ſharp and flat. From whence they afford plea- 
ſure to the unwiſe, but joy to the wiſe, through the imi- 
tation of divine harmony ſubſiſting in mortal motions. 
And indeed with reſpeCt to all effluxions of water, the 
falling of thunder, and the wonderful circumſtances ob- 
ſerved in the attraction of amber, and of the Herculean 
{tone ;—in all theſe, nothing in reality of attraction takes 
place : but as a vacuum cannot any where be found, and 
theſe particulars mutually impel each other; hence, from 
the individuals when ſeparated and mingled together tend- 
ing to their proper ſeats, and from theſe paſſions being in- 


terwoven with each other, ſuch admirable effects preſent 


themſelves to the view of the accurate inveſtigator. And 
indeed reſpiration (from hence our diſcourſe originated) 
is generated from theſe cauſes, and after this manner, as 
we aſterted above. For fire dividing the aliment and be- 
coming elevated internally, attending at the ſame time the 
breath in its aſcent, fills the veins from the belly by this 
joint elevation; and this in conſequence of drawing up- 
wards from thence the diſſected parts: ſo that by this 
means, through the whole body of every animal, the 
ſtreams of nutriment are abundantly diffuſed. But che 
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parts which are recently diſſected and ſeparated from their 
kindred natures, ſome of which are fruits and others grafs, 
and which were produced by divinity for the nouriſhment 
of our bodies, poſſeſs all-various colours through their 
mixture with each other: but for the moſt part a red co- 
lour predominates in them, whoſe nature is fabricated 
from a ſection of fire, and an abſterſion in a moiſt ſub- 
ſtance. And hence the colour of that which flows about 
the body is ſuch as appears to the fight, and which we 
denominate blood; being the paſture of the fleſh and of 
the whole body; from whence an irrigation becoming 
every where diſfuſed, it copioully replenithes all the ex- 
hauſted parts. 

But the manner of impletion and evacuation is produced 
in the fume way as in the univerſe the lation of every 
thing takes place; vig. from that cauſe through which 
every kindred nature tends to itſelf. For the natures by 
which we are externaily inveited, perpetually liqucfy and 
diſtribute our bodies, diſmilling every ſpecies to its kin- 
dred form. But the fanguineous parts being diſtributed 
and comprehended within us, as is the cafe with every 
animal conſtituted under the heavens, are compelled to 
imitate the local motion of the univerſe. Each therefore 
of the divided parts within us being borne along to its 
kindred nature, repleniſhes again that which is void. But 
when the eſſluxions ſurpaſs the acceſſions, a corruption of 
the whole animal enſues; and when the contrary takes 
place, it receives an increaſe. The recent compoſition 
therefore of cvery animal poſſeſſing new triangles, like 
ſhips formed from timbers unimpaired by age, cauſes a 
ſtrong encloſure of them within each other: but the 
v;hole of its delicate bulk unites in amicable conjunction, 


a 
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as being generated from moſt recent marrow, and nou- 
riſhed in milk. Thoſe triangles therefore from which 
the liquid and ſolid aliments are compoſed, approaching 
externally, and being received into the animal, as they are 
more ancient and imbecil than its own proper triangles, 
are vanquiſhed and cut in pieces by the new triangles 2: 
and the animal is rendered of a large ſize, through its 
being nouriſhed from a multitude of fimilar parts. But 
when it relaxes tne root of its triangles, in conſequence of 
becoming wearied and tamed, through many conteſts with 
many particulars in a long courſe of time; then it is no 
longer able to reduce by ſection the received aliment into 
a ſimilitude of itſelf, but its own parts become cafily diſſi- 
pated by the natures which are externally introduced. 
Hence the whole animal, becoming by this means van- 
quithed, decays; and the paſſion itſelf is denominated 
old age. But the end of 1ts exiſtence then arrives, when 
the jointly harmonized bonds of the triangles about the 
marrow no longer poſſeſs a detaining power, but becom- 
ing ſeparated through the wearineſs of labour, deſert the 
bonds of the foul. The ſoul however in this caſe being 
concealed in a ſtate according to nature, flies away with 
pleaſure and delight. For every thing contrary to nature 
is painful; but that which happens naturally is pleaſant. 
Hence the death which is produced through wounds and 
diſcaſs is painful and violent; but that which is cauſed 
from old age, proceeding to an end according to nature, 
is of all deaths the moſt free from labour, and is rather. 
accompanied with pleaſure than pain. 

But it mult be obvious to every one from whence diſ- 
caſes are produced. For ſince there are four genera from 
which the body is compoſed, viz. earth, tire, water, and 
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air, the unnatural abundance and defect of theſe, and a 
tranſlation from their own proper to a foreign ſeat, in con- 
ſequence of which each of theſe does not receive that 
which is accommodated to its nature, together with all 
ſuch circumitances as theſe, produce contentions and diſ- 
eaſe, For each of theſe ſubſiſting and being transferred in a 
manner contrary to nature, ſuch things as were formerly 
heated become cold, ſuch as were once dry become moiit, 
ſuch as were light heavy, and every thing receives all poſ- 
ſible mutations. For we affert that when the fame thing 
approaches to and departs irom the fame, in the fame 
manner and according to analogy, then alone it permits 
that which is the ſame to abide healthy and ſafe. But 
that which inordinately wanders, either in acceding or de- 
parting, produces all- various mutations, diſeaſes, and in- 
finite corruptions. Likewiſe a ſecond apprehenſion of dif- 
eaſes may be obtained by any one who is fo diſpoſed, from 
the ſecond compoſitions of things conſtituted according to 
nature. For ſince the concretion of marrow, bone, fleſh, 
and nerve, is derived from theſe, as likewiſe the blood, 
though from a different mode of coalition, hence many 
events happen in the ſame manner as thoſe we have men- 
tioned above; but the greateſt and moſt ſevere diſeaſes 
ſubſiſt as follows: When the generation of theſe ſecond 
compolitions takes place inverſely, then they become ſub- 
Jett to corruption. For the fleſh and nerves are naturally 
generated from blood: the nerves indeed from fibres, 
through the alliance ſubſiſting between theſe 3 but the 
fieſh from the coalition of that which when ſeparated from 
the fibres paſſes into a ſtate of concretion. but that ſub- 
ſtance again which ariſes from nerves and fleſh being glu- 
tinous and fat, increaſes at the ſame time by nutrition the 
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fleſh, which for the moſt part ſubſiſts about the nature of 
the bones; and likewiſe the bone itſelf, with which the 
marrow is ſurrounded. And again, that which trickles 
through the denſity of the bones, being the moſt pure kind 
of the triangles, and the moſt {ſmooth and unctuous, while 
it drops and diſtils from the bones, irrigates the marrow. 
And hence, when each particular ſubſiſts in this manner, 
a healthy condition of body is produced; but a diſeaſed 
condition when the contrary is the caſe, For when the 


fleſh becoming liquefied again tranſmits the conſumption 
into the veins, then the blood together with ſpirit becom- 


ing abundant and all-various in the veins, diverſified with 
colours and denſity, and infected with acid and ſalt qua- 
lities, generates all-yarious bile, corruption, and phlegm. 
And all theſe being again thus generated and corrupted, 
in the firſt place deſtroy the blood itſelf; and this no 
longer affording nutriment to the body, is every where 
borne along through the veins, without obſerving a na- 
tural order in its circulations. But theſe indeed are un- 
friendly to each other, becauſe they derive no mutual ad- 
vantages from the properties with which each 1s endued. 
They likewiſe war upon the natural habit of the body, and 
its perſeverance in its proper ſtate, by introducing diſſo- 
Juttons and liquefactions. 

A molt ancient portion of fleſh, therefore, when it is 
liquefied and rendered diifcult of digeſtion, grows black 
through ancient burning; but through its being entirely 
macerated it becomes bitter, and adverſe to all the other 
parts of the body which are not yet infected with cor- 
ruption. And then indeed the black colour poſſeſſes 
ſharpneſs inſtead of bitterneſs ; that which was bitter be- 
coming more attenuated : and the bitterneſs being again 
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tinged with blood, poſſeſſes a redder colour; but from the 
black which is mingled with this, becomes of a bilious na- 
ture. But beſides this, a yellow colour is mingled with 
bitterneſs, when the new fleſh liqueſies through the fire 
ſubſiſting about flame. And indeed either fome phyſician 
will aſſign to all theſe the common appellation of bile, or 
ſome one who is able to conſider things many and diſh- 
milar, and to behold one genus in many particulars de- 
ſerving one denomination. But ſuch other things as are 
called ſpecies of bile, receive an appellation peculiar to 
each, according to colour. But corruption (e), which 
is the defluxion or whey of the blood, is gentle and mild: 
but that which is the ſediment of black and ſharp bile, is 
of a ferocious and ruſtic nature, when it is mingled 
throngh heat with a ſaline power. And a ſubſtance of 
this kind is denominated acid phlegm. But a portion of 
recent and delicate fleth is often liquefhed together with 
the air, and is afterwards inflated and comprehended by 
' moiſture : and from this paſſion bubbles are produced, 
which taken ſeparately are inviſible on account of their 
ſmallnels, but which when collected into a large bulk be- 
come conſpicuous, and poſſeſs a white colour on account 
of the gencration of froth, And we denominate all this 
liquefaction of delicate fleſh, and which is woven together 
with ſpirit, white phlegm. But we call the ſediment of 
recent phlegm, tears and ſweat; together with every thing 
of that kind into which the body is every day reſolved. 
And all theſe indeed become the inſtruments of diſeaſe, 
when the blood does not naturally abound from liquid and 
ſohd aliment, but increaſes from contraries in fuch a 


manner as to vivlate the laws of nature. When there- 
fore any part of i the fleſh is cut off, but at the ſame time 
5 the 
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the foundation of it remains, the calamity poſlefſes but 
half its power; for it is capable of being eafily recovered. 
But when that which binds the fleſh to the bones becomes 
diſeaſed, and the blood flowing from it and the nerves no 
longer nourithes the bones and binds the fleth, but inſtead 
of being fat, ſmooth, and glutinous, becomes rough and 
falt through bad diet; then, in conſequence of ſuffering all 
this, and being ſeparated from the bones, it is refrigerated 
under the fleſh and nerves. For the fleth falling from its 
roots, leaves the nerves bare and drenched in a ſalt hu- 
mour z and hence, gliding again into the circulation of 
the blood, it increaſes the number of the diſeaſes we 
have already deſcribed. And theſe paſſions indeed which 
ſubſilt about the body, are of a grievous nature: but thoſe 
which precede theſe, are ſtill more afflictive and trouble- 
ſome. But this takes place when the bone through the 
denſity of the fleſh does not admit ſuihcient reſpiration; 
but being heated through filthineſs becomes rotten, re— 
ceives no nutriment, but falls upon the fleſh, which is on 
the contrary reſrigerated; and the fleſh again falls on the 
blood, fo that by this means diſcaſes more tevere than the 
former are produced. But, the extremity of all maladies 
then happens, when the nature of the marrow 3 
diſeaſed through ſome defect or exceſs; for then it pro- 
duces the moſt vehement and fatal diſcaſes ; as the whole 
nature of the body is in this caſe neceſſarily diſſipated and 

diſſolved. | 
But it is requiſite after this to underſtand that the third 
ſpecies of diſeaſes receives a tripartite diviſion. For one 
of the diviſions is produced by ſpirit, the other by phlegm, 
and the other by bile. For when the lungs, thoſe diſtri- 
butive guardians of the breath, being obſtructed by de- 
fluxions, 
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fluxions, cannot afford a free paſſage to the breath; then, as 
there 1s no emiſſion of the breath in one part, and more is 
received into another part than is requiſite, the parts with- 
out refrigeration become rotten; but that which is re- 
ceived in too great abundance paſſing through the veins, 
diftorts them and liquefies the diaphragm fituated in the 
middle of the body: and thus ten thouſand grievous diſ- 
eaſes ariſe from hence, together with an abundance of 
ſweat. But often, when the fleſh becomes ſeparated 
within the body, breath is produced; and this being in- 
capable of departing externally, cauſes the ſame torments 
as the breath when entering from without. It produces 
however the greateſt pains, when ſurrounding the nerves 
and neighbouring veins it inflates them, and ſtretches and 
diſtorts the ligaments and nerves continued from the back. 
And theſe diſcaſes, from the {ſtretching and inflating paſ- 
fion, are denominated tenſions and contorſions from be- 
hind ; and of which it is difficult to find a cure. For 
fevers taking place, diſſolve theſe diſeaſes in a moſt emi- 
nent degree. But the white phlegm poſſeſſing a difficulty 
of reſpiring externally, through the ſpirit of the bubbles, 
variegates the body indeed in a milder nature, yet ſprinkles 
it with white ſpots, and generates other diſeaſes of a ſimi- 
lar kind. But when this white phlegm is mingled with 
black bile, and becomes diſſipated about the circulations of 
the head, which are of a moſt divine nature, then it diſ- 
turbs theſe circulations; and if this happens in ſleep, the 
perturbation is leſs violent; but if to thoſe who are awake, 
it cannot without difficulty be expelled. And as this is a 
diſeaſe of facred nature, it is moſt juſtly denominated a 
ſacred diſeaſe. | 
| But a ſharp and ſalt phlegm is the fountain of all ſuch 
| diſeaſes 
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diſcaſes as are produced by a defluxion of humours : and 
becauſe the places into which this phlegm flows poſſeſs an 
omniform variety, it generates all- various diſeaſes. But 
whatever parts of the body are ſaid to be inflated, are thus 
affected from the inflammation of bile: which when it 
Expires, Produces externally various tumours from its 
fervid nature; but when inwardly reſtrained, generates 
many inflammatory diſcaſcs. It is however then greateſt 
when being mingled with pure blood it removes the fibres 
from their natural order, which are ſcattered into the blood 
for this purpoſe, that it may poſſeſs tenuity and denſity in 
a commenſurate degree z and that it may neither through 
heat (as it is of a moiſt nature) low from the thin body, 
nor when becoming more denſe and of conſequence more 
unadapted to motion, may ſcarcely be able to flow back 
again through the veins. The fibres therefore are very 
ſerviceable on this occaſion, which if any one ſhould col- 
lec together in the blood when dead, and in a ſtate of fri- 
gidity, all the remaining blood would become diffuſed; 
and when poured forth they would be ſwiftly coagulated, 
together with the cold by which they are ſurrounded. But 
as the fibres poſieſs this power in the blood, and the bile 
naturally becomes ancient blood, and is again liquefied 
from fleſh into this, ſuch things as are hot and moiſt fall- 
ing gradually the firſt of all, hence it becomes collected 
together through the power of the fibres. But when the 
bile is coagulated and violently extinguiſhed, it cauſes a 
tempeſt and tremor within. But when it flows more abun- 
dantly, vanquiſhing the fibres by its own proper heat, and 
becoming fervid in an inordinate degree, it then prelervey 
the body: and if it retains its conquering power to the 
end, it penetrates into the marrow z and burning the 
2 bonds 
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bonds of the ſoul, as if they were the cables of a ſhip, diſ- 


ſolves her union, and diſmiſſes her from thence entirely 
free. - But when it flows with leſs abundance, and the 
body becoming liquefied oppoſes its paſſage, then finding 
itſelf vanquiſhed, it either falls through the whole body, 
or being compelled through the veins into the upper or 
lower belly, like one flying irom a ſeditious city, it eſcapes 
from the body and introduces defluxions, dyſenteries, or 
gripings of the inteſtines, and all diſeaſes of a ſimilar kind. 
When the body therefore is eminently diſeaſed through 
exceſs of fire, it then labours under continued burnings 
and fever; but when through excefs of air, under quo- 
tidian fevers : under tertian through water, becauſe water 
is more fluggiſh than fire and air; and under quartan, 
through exceſs of earth. For earth being the moſt ſlug- 
giſh of all theſe, is purified in quadruple periods of time; 
and on this account introduces quartan fevers, which it is 
ſcarcely poſſ:ble to diſperſe. And in this manner are the 
diſcaſes of the body produced. 

But the diſeaſes of the ſoul, which ſubſiſt through the 
habit of the body, are as follows. We muit admit that 
the diſeaſe of the ſoul is folly, or a privation of intellect. 
But there are two kinds of folly; the one madneſs, the 
other ignorance, Whatever paſſion therefore introduces 
either of theſe, muſt be called a diſeaſe. And we {ſhould 
eſtabliſh exceſlive pleaſures and pains as the greateſt diſ- 
eaſes of the foul. For when a man is too much elevated 
with joy or depreſſed with grief, while he haſtens immo- 
derately either to retain the one or to fly from the other, 
he is not able either to perceive or hear any thing pro- 
perly, but is agitated with fury, and is very little capable 
of exerciſing the reaſoning power. But he who poſſeſſes 
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a great quantity of fluid ſeed about the marrow, and who 
like a tree laden with a ſuperabundance of fruit riots in the 
exceſs, ſuch a one being influenced by many pains and plea- 
ſures in deſires, and theirattendant offspring, will be agitated 
with fury for the greateſt part of his life through mighty 
pleaſures and pains ; and though the ſoul of ſuch a one 
will be diſeaſed and unwiſe from the body with which it is 
connected, yet it will be falſely conſidered not as diſeaſed, 
but as voluntarily bad. Bur in reality venereal intempe- 
rance for the moſt part becomes a diſeaſe of the ſoul, 
through a habit of one kind, from the tenuity of the bones, 
in a body fluid and moiſt. And indeed it may be nearly 
aſſerted, that all intemperance of pleaſures of whateyer 
kind, and all diſgraceful conduct, is not properly blamed 
as the conſequence of voluntary guilt. For no one is vo- 
luntarily bad: but he who is depraved becomes ſo through 
a certain ill habit of body, and an unikilful education. But 
theſe two circumſtances are inimical to -all, and pro- 
ductive of a certain ill. And again, the ſoul, when influ- 
enced by pain, ſuffers much depravity from this through 
the body. For when ſharp and falt phlegm, and likewiſe 
bitter and bilious humours, wandering through the body, 
are prevented from paſſing forth externally, but revolving 
inwardly mingle their exhalations with the circulation of 
the ſoul; in this caſe they produce all-yarious diſeaſes of 
the ſoul, in a greater and leſs degree, and leſs and more nu- 
merous. They are introduced indeed to three ſeats of the 
foul ; and according to the diverſity of the place, each ge- 
nerates all- various ſpecies of dificulty and ſorrow, of bold- 
neſs and timidity, and ſtill further of oblivion and indo- 
cility. But beſides this, the vicious manners of cities, and 
diſcourſes both private and public, often contribute to in- 
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creaſe this malady: nor are any diſciplines taught in the 
early part of life, which might ſerve as remedies for ſuch 
mighty ills. And thus all ſuch as are vicious are ſo through 
two involuntary cauſes; the exiſtence of which we ſhould 
always rather aſcribe to the planters than to the things 
planted, and to the educators rather than to the educated. 
We ſhould therefore endeavour to the utmoſt of our abi- 
lity, by education, ſtudies, and diſciplines, to fly from vice, 
and acquire its contrary, virtue. But theſe particulars in- 
deed belong to another mode of diſcourſe, 

Again, theretore, with reſpect to the contrary of theſe, 
it is now proper to explain in a becoming manner by what 
culture and from what cauſes we may preſerve both the 
body and cogitative energies of the foul, For it is more 
juſt to diſcourſe concerning good things, tian of ſuch as 
are evil. But every thing good is beautiful; and that which 
is beautiful is not deſtitute of meaſure. An animal there- 
fore which is about to be beautiful and good, muſt poſſeſs 
commenſuration. But perceiving certain ſmall particulars 
of things commenſurate, we ſyllogize concerning them ; 
while at the ſame time we are ignorant of ſuch as are 
greateſt and the chief. For indeed no ſymmetry and im- 
moderation is of greater conſequence with reſpect to health 
and diſeaſe, virtue and vice, than that of the ſoul towards 
the body. But we conſider no circumſtance of theſe; nor 
do we perceive that when a more imbecil and inferior form 
is the vehicle of a robuſt and every way mighty ſoul, and 
when on the contrary theſe two paſs into a ſtate of con- 
cretion, then the whole animal cannot ſubfiſt in a beautiful 
manner: for it is incommenſurate through the want of 
the greateſt ſymmetry. But the animal whoſe compoſition 
is contrary to this, affords a ſpeCtacle to him who is able 
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to behold it, of all ſpectacles the moſt beautiful and lovely. 
When the body therefore poſſeſſes legs immoderately large, 
or any other member ſurpaſſing its juſt proportion, and be- 
comes through this incommenſurate with itſelf, it is ren- 
dered at the ſame time baſe, in the endurance of labour 
ſuffers many moleſtations and many convulſions, and 
through an aggregation of accidents becomes the cauſe of 
innumerable maladies to itſelf, The ſame too muſt be 
underſtood concerning that compoſition of body and ſoul, 
which we denominate an animal. As, for inſtance, that 
when the ſoul in this compoſite is more robuſt than the 
body, and poſſeſſes it raging and tranſported, then the ſoul 
agitating the whole of it inwardly fills it with diſcaſes; 
and, when ſhe vehemently applies herſelf to certain diſci- 
plines, cauſes it to liquefy and waſte away. Laſtly, when 
the ſoul employs herſelf in teaching and literary conteſts, 
both in public and private, through a certain ambitious 
ſtrife, then inflaming the body ſhe diſſolves its conſti- 
tution; and beſides this, introducing diſtillations of hu- 
mours, ſhe deceives the moſt part of thoſe who are called 
phyſicians, and induces them to conſider theſe effects as 
proceeding from contrary cauſes, 

But again, when a mighty body and above meaſure frigid 
is conjoined with a ſmall and imbecil cogitation, ſince 
there are naturally two-iold deſires in man, one of aliment 
through the body, but the other of prudence through the 
moſt divine part of our nature zin this caſe, the motions 
of that which is more powerful prevail, and increaſe that 
which is their own : but render the cogitative part of the 
ſoul dull, indocile, and oblivious, and thus produce ig— 
norance, which is the greateſt of all diſeaſes. But this one 
thing alone is the health and ſafety of both—neither to 
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move the ſoul without the body, nor the body without the 
ſoul ; that being equally balanced in their mutual con- 
tentions, the health of the whole compoſite may be pre- 
ſerved. Hence he who vehemently apylics himſelf to the 
mathematics, or to any other cogitative exerciſe, ſhould 
alſo employ the motion of the body, and be familiar with 
gymnaſtic. And again, he who is careful in forming his 
body aright, ſhould at the ſame time unite with this the 
motions of the ſou], employing muſic and all philoſo he; 
if he is to be rendered ſuch a one as can be juſtly called 
beautiful, and at the fame time truly good. In the fame 
manner too we ought to take care of the parts of the body, 
imitating the ſorm of the whole. For when the body 
through ſuch things as are introduced from without is in- 
flamed and refrigerated, and is again rendered dry and 
moiſt by externals, and ſuffers every thing conſequent to 
theſe affections; then if any one in a quiet ſtate gives up 
his body to motions, he will be vanquitned by them and 
diſſolved. But if any one imitates that nature which we 
called the nouriſher of the univerſe, ſo as never to ſuffer 
the body to be in a ſtate of reſt, but perpetually moves 
and agitates it throughout, he will tken aſſiſt the internal 
and external motions according to nature; and, in conſe- 
quence of a moderate agitation, will reduce into order and 
adorn the wandcring pathons and parts of the body, ac- 
cording to their alliance with each other. Such a one in- 
deed, as we ſaid in our former diſcourſe about the uni- 
verſe, will not by placing foe againſt foe ſuffer war and 
diſcaſe to be produced in the body; but, con. bining friend 
with friend, will thus render the body healthy and ſound. 
But of all motions, that is the beſt in any nature which 
takes place in itself from itſelf ; for this is particularly 
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allied to the cogitative motion of the univerſe. Put that 
motion is of the worſe kind which is produced by another. 
And that is the wor{t of all motions, when the body, being 
in a recumbent and quiet ſtate, is moved by others accord- 
ing to parts. And hence, of all the purgations and con- 
cretiens of the body, that is the beſt which ſubſiſts through 
gymnaſtic. The next to this is that which takes place 
through caſy carriage, whether in a ſhip or any other con- 
venient vehicle. But the third ſpecies of motion is only 
to be uſed when vehemently neceſſary, and at no other 
time by any one endued with intelleck: and this is that 
medical motion which 1s performed by pharmaceutical 
purgations. For diſcaſes, unleſs they are extremely dan- 
gerous, are not to be irritated by medicines. For every 
compoſition of diſeaſes is in a certain reſpect ſimilar to the 
nature of animals. And indeed the aſſociation of the ani- 
mal nature is allotted ſtated periods of life; both the 
whole genus and every individual, containing in itſelf a 
fatal term of living, ſeparate from the paſſions which ne- 
eeſſity produces. For the triangles which from the very 
beginning poſſeſſed the power of each animal, are ſuff- 
ciently able to cohere together for a certain time : but life 
beyond this period cannot be extended to any one. 'The 
ſame mode of compoſition likewiſe ſubſiſts about diſeaſes; 
which if any one deſtroys by medicine before the fated 
time, he will only produce great diſeaſes from ſmall ones, 
and many from a few. On this account it is neceſſary to 
diſcipline all ſuch maladies by proper diet, according as 
every one's leiſure will permit; and to avoid irritating by 
medicines a molt diflicult diſeaſe. And thus much may 
ſuſſice concerning the common animal and its corporeal 
part; and how theſe may be difciplined and governed in 
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ſuch a manner as to produce a life according to reafon in 
the moſt eminent degree. | 

But that which is deſtined to govern, ought much more 
and by far the firſt to be furniſhed as much as poſſible with 
ſuch materials as may render it capable of diſciplinative 
ſway, in a manner the moſt beautiful and the beſt. To 
diſcuſs accurately indeed particulars of this kind would 
require a treatiſe ſolely confined to ſuch a diſcuſſion : but 
if any one ſlightly conſiders this affair in a manner con- 
ſequent to what has been above delivered, ſuch a one by 
thus proceeding will not unſeaſonably arrive at the end of 
his purſuit. We have often then previoully aſſerted that 
there are three ſpecies of ſoul within us, triply diſtributed; 
and that each has its own proper motions. And we ſhall 
now therefore briefly aſſirm, that when any one of them is 
in a torpid ſtate, and reſts from its own proper motions, it 
neceſſarily becomes molt imbecil; but that, when it is em- 
ployed in convenient exerciſes, it becomes moſt vigorous 
and robuſt. We ſhould therefore be careful that the ſe- 
veral ſpecies may preſerve their motions, ſo as to be com- 
menſurate to each other. | 

But with reſpect to the moſt principal and excellent 
ſpecies of the foul, we ſhould conceive as follows: that 
divinity aſſigned this to cach of us as a demon ; and that 
it relides in the very ſummit of che body, elevating us 
from earth to an alliance with the heavens ; as we are not 
terreſtrial plants, but bloſſoms of heaven. And this in- 
deed is moſt truly afierted. For from whence the firſt 
generation of the ſoul aroſe, from thence a divine nature 
being ſuſpended from our head and root, directs and go- 
verns the whole of our corporeal frame. In him therefore 
who vehemently labours to ſatisſy the cravings of deſire 
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and ambition, all the conceptions of his ſoul muſt be ne- 
ceſſarily mortal; and himſelf as much as poſſible muſt be- 
come entirely mortal, ſince he leaves nothing unaccom- 
pliſhed which tends to increaſe his periſhable part. But 
it 1s neceſſary that he who is ſedulouſly employed in the 
acquiſition of knowledge, who is anxious to acquire the 
wiſdom of truth, and who employs his moſt vigorous ex- 
ertions in this one purſuit zit is perfectly neceſſary that 
ſuch a one, if he touches on the truth, ſhould be endued 
with wiſdom about immortal and divine concerns; and 
that he ſhould participate of immortality, as far as human 
nature permits, without leaving any part of it behind. And 
beſides, as ſuch a one always cultivates that which is di- 
vine, and has a demon molt excellently adorned reſiding 
in his eſſence, he muſt be happy in the moſt eminent de- 
gree. But the culture of all the parts is indeed entirely 
one, and conſiſts in aſhgning proper nutriment and mo- 
tion to each. But the motions which are allied to the di- 
vine part of our nature, are the cogitative energies and 


circulations of the univerſe. Theſe therefore each of us 


ought to purſue ; reſtoring in ſuch a manner thoſe revo- 
lutions in our head (which have been corrupted by our 
wanderings about generation), through diligently conſi- 
dering the harmonies and circulations of the univerſe, 
that the intellective power may become aſſimilated to the 
object of intelligence, according to its ancient nature. For, 
when thus aſſimilated, we ſhall obtain the end of the beſt 


life propoſed by the gods to men, both at preſent and in all 


the future circulations of time. And no that diſputation 
which we announced at the beginning concerning the uni- 
verſe, as far as to the generation of man, has almoſt re- 
ceived its conſummation. For we ſhall briefly run over 
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the generation of other animals, and this no further than 
neceſſity requires: for thus any one may appear to him 
ſelf to preſerve a convenient mcaſure in ſuch a diſputation. 

Let us therefore ſpeak concerning theſe as follows: 
Thoſe who on becoming men are timid, and paſs 
through life unjuſtly, will according to aſhimilative rea- 
ſoning be changed into women in their ſecond generation. 
And at the fame time through this cauſe the gods deviſed 
the love of copulation z compoſing an animal of animated 
ſubſtance, and placing one in us but another in the female 
nature. But they produced each in the following man- 
ner. That proceilion of liquid aliment which paſſes 
through the lungs under the reins into the bladder, and 
which being compreſſed by the breath is emitted exter- 
nally ;—this the gods receiving, they deduced it after the 
-manner of a pipe into the concrete marrow, through the 
neck and ſpine of the back: and this is what we called 
feed in the former part of our diſcourſe. But this, in con- 
ſequence of being animated and receiving reſpiration, pro- 
duces in rhe part where it reſpires a vital deſire of efflux- 
jon; and thus perfects in us the love of begetting. On 
this account, that nature which ſubſiſts about the privy 
parts of men, becoming refractory and imperious, and as 
it were. an animal unobedient to reaſon, endeavours 
through raging defire to poſſeſs abſolute ſway. In like 
manner the privities and matrix of women, forming an 
animal defirous of procreating children, when it remains 
without fruit beyond the flower of its age, or for a ſtill 
more extended period, ſuffers the reſtraint with difficulty 
and indignation ; and wandering every way through the, 
body, obſtructs the pafſage of the breath, does not permit 
reſpiration to take place, introduces other extreme dith- 
culties, 
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tulties, and cauſes all- various diſeaſes; till the deſire and 
love of the parts educe ſeed like fruit from a tree: but 
when educed, they ſcatter it into the matrix as into a field. 
Hence women conceive animals inviſible at firſt through 
their ſmallneſs, rude and unformed; when they become 
large, through diſperſion of the ſeed, nouriſh them within; 
and laſtly, leading them into light, perfect the generation 
of animals. In this manner, therefore, is the generation 
of women and every thing female performed. But the 
tribe of birds ſucceeds in the next place, faſhioned from 
men, and receiving wings inſtead of hairs. Theſe are pro- 
duced from ſuch men as are indeed innocent, but incon- 
ſtant and light; who are curious about things ſituated on 
high; but are ſo infatuated as to think from the teſtimony 
of the ſight, that demonſtrations about things of this kind 
are the moſt firm and incontrovertible of all. But the pe- 
deſtrian and ſavage tribe of animals was generated from 
men, who being entirely deſtitute of philoſophy, never ele- 
vated tlieir vyes to any object in the heavens; and this be- 
cauſe they never employed the circulations in the head, 
but ſollowed the impulſe of thoſe parts of the ſoul which 
rule in the belly and breaſt. Hence from ſtudies of this 
kind drawing the anterior members and head to the 
ground, they tix them through proximity of nature in the 
earth. Beſides this, they poſſeſs long and all-various heads; 
as the circulations of each are through idleneſs compreſſed 
and broken: and by this means their race becomes qua- 
druped and multiped; the divinity ail:gning many feet to 
ſuch as are more unwiſe, that they may be more ſtrongly 
drawn towards the earth. But the moſt unwiſe of theſe, 
and every way extending all their body on the carth, as if 
there was no longer any occaſion of feet, the gods gene- 
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rated without feet, and deſtined them to creep on the 
earth. The fourth genus is the aquatic, which was pro- 
duced from ſuch men as were ſtupid and ignorant in the 
moſt remarkable degree; and whom thoſe transformers of 
our nature did not think deſerving of a pure reſpiration, 
on account of their poſſeſſing a ſoul in an unpurified ſtate, 
through extreme tranſgreſſion. And hence they impelled 
them into the turbid and profound reſpiration of water, 
inſtead of the attenuated and pure reſpiration of air : from 
whence the genus of fiſh and oyſters, and the multitude 
of all aquatic animals aroſe ; and who are allotted ha- 
bitations in the laſt regions of the univerſe, as the puniſh- 
ment of extreme ignorance. And thus after this manner, 
both formerly and now, animals migrate into each other; 
while they are changed by the loſs and acquiſition of in- 
tellect and folly. Our diſcourſe therefore concerning the 
univerſe has now obtained its concluſion. For this world, 
comprehending and receiving its completion from mortal 
and immortal animals, is thus rendered a viſible animal 
containing viſible natures, the image of an intelligible god, 
ſenſible, the greateſt and beſt, the moſt beautiful and per- 
fect; being no other than this one and only-begotten 
heaven. 
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Page 17, line 8. Inſtead of or Myrines, read, er the ſame thing Alyrine, 
line g. For Batica read Batiea: 

Page 32, line 8 of the note. For idiom read characteriſtic. 

Page 131, line 11. For Batiia read Batiea. 
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